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R E A D E R. 


T7 Believe I have attempted a branch of Cookery, 
which nobody has yet thought worth their while 
to write upon : but as I have both ſeen, and found 
by experience, that the generality of ſervants are 
greatly wanting in that peint, therefore I have 
taken upon me to inſtruct them in the beſt manner 1 
am capable; and, I dare ſay, that every ſervant 
who can but read will be capable of making a toler- 
able good cook, and thoſe who have the leaſt notion 
of Cookery can't miſs of being very good ones. 


if I have not wrote in the high polite ſtile, I 
hope I ſhall be forgiven ; for my intention is to in- 
ſtruct the lower ſort, and therefore muſt treat them 
in their own way. For example; when I bid them 
lard a fowl, if I ſhould bid them lard with large 
lardoons, they would not know what 1 meant : but 
when I ſay they muſt lard with little pieces of ba- 
con, they know what I mean. So, in many other 


things in Cookery, the great. cooks have ſuch a 
; A 2 high 
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high way of expreſſing themſelves, that the poor 


girls are at a loſs to know what they mean: and 
in all Receipt Books yet printed, there are ſuch an 
odd jumble of things as would quite ſpoil a good 
diſh; and indeed ſome things ſo extravagant, that 
it would be almoſt a ſhame to make uſe of them, 
when a diſh can be made full as good, or better, 
without them. For example ; when you entertain 
ten or twelve people, you ſhall uſe for a cullis, a leg 
of veal and a ham ; which, with the other ingredients, 
makes it very expenſive, and all this only to mix with 
other ſauce. And again, the eſſence of ham for ſauce 
to one diſh ; when I will prove it for about three 
ſhillings I will make as rich and high a ſauce as all 
that pill be, when done. For example; 


Take a large deep ſtew-pan, half a pound of ba- 
con, fat and lean together, cut the fat and lay it 
over the bottom of 'the pan; then take a pound 
of veal, cut it into thin ſlices, beat it well with the 
back of a knife, lay it all over the bacon ; then have 
ſix penny-worth of the coarſe lean part of the beef 
cut thin and well beat, lay a layer of it all over, 
with ſome car:ot, then the lean of the bacon cut 
thin and laid over that; then cut two onions and 
ſtrew over, a bundle of ſweet herbs, four or five 
blades of mace, fix or ſeven cloves? a ſpoonful of 
whole pepper, black and white together, half a nut- 
meg beat, a pigeon beat all to pieces, lay that all 
over, half an ounce of truffles and morels, then the 
reſt of your beef, a good cruſt pf bread toaſted very 

brown and dry on both fides: you may add an old 
oock beat to pieces; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand 
over 
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over a ſlow fire two or three minutes, then pour 
in boiling water enough to fill the pan, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew till it is as rich as you would have it, 
and then ſtrain off all that ſauce, Put all your in- 
gredients together again; fill the pan with boiling 
water, put in a freſh onion, a blade of mace, and 
a piece of carrot; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till 
it is as ſtrong as you want it. This will be full as 
good as the eſſence of ham for all forts of fowls, or 
indeed moſt made-diſhes, mixed with a glaſs of 
wine, and two or three ſpoonfuls of catchup. When 
your firſt gravy is cool, ſkim off all the fat, and 
keep it for ule. This falls far ſhort of the ex- 
pence of a leg of veal and a ham, and anſwers every 
purpoſe you want. 1 8 55 


1f you go to market, the ingredients will not come 
to above half a crown; or for about eighteen-pence 
you may make as much good graty as will ſerve twenty 


people, 


Take twelve penny-worth of coarſe lean beef, 
which will be fix or ſeven pounds, cut it all to 
pieces, flour it well, take a quarter of a pound of 
good butter, put it into a little pot or large deep ſtew- 
pan, and put in your beef : keep ſtirring it, and when 
it begins to look a little brown, pour in a pint of 
boiling water ; ſtir it all together, put in a large 
onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, two or three blades 
of mace, five or ſix cloves, a ſpoonful of whole 
pepper, a cruſt of bread toaſted, and a piece of 
carrot ;. then pour in four or five quarts of water, 
ſtir all together, cover cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is 
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as rich as you would have it ; when enough, ſtrain 
it off, mix with it two or three ſpoonfuls of catch- 
np, and half a pint of white wine; then put 
all the ingredients together again, and put in two 
quarts of boiling water, cover it cloſe, and let it 
boil till there is about a pint; ſtrain it off well, add 
it to the firſt, and give it a boil altogether. This 
will make a great deal of rich good gravy. ' 


You may leave out the wine, according to what 
uſe you want it for; ſo that really one might have 
a genteel entertainment, for the price the ſauce of 
one diſh comes to: but if gentlemen will have French 
cooks, they muſt pay for French tricks. 


A Frenchman in his own country would dreſs a 
fine dinner of twenty diſhes, and all genteel and 
pretty, for the expence he will put an Engliſh lord 
& for dreſſing one diſh. But then there is the little 
petty profit. I bave heard of a cook that uſed fix 
pounds of butter to fry twelve eggs; when every 
body knows (that underſlands cooking) that half a 
pound is full enough, or more than need be uſed : but 
then it would not be French. So much is the blind 
folly of this age, that they would rather be impoſed 
on by g French booby, than give encouragement to 
2 good Engliſh cook / 


I doubt I ſhall not gain the eſteem of thoſe gentle- 
men : however, let that be as it will, it little con- 
cerns me; but ſhould I be ſo happy as to gain the good 
opinion of my own ſex, I defire no more; that will 
be a full recompence for all my trouble: and I only beg 

| the 
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the favour of every lady to read my Book throughout 
before they cenſure me, and then I flatter myſelf I 
ſhall baue their approbation. 


T ſhall not take upon me to meddle in the phyſical 
way farther than two receipts, which will be of uſe 
to the public in general: one is for the bite of a 
mad dog; and the other, if a man ſhould be near 
where the plague is, he ſhall be in no danger; which, 
if made uſe of, would be found of very great ſervice 
to thoſe who go abroad. 


Nor ſhall I take upon me to direct a lady in the 
economy of her family; for every miſtreſs does, or at 
leaſt ought to know, what is moſt proper to be done 
there; therefore I ſhall not fill my Book with a deal 
of nonſenſe of” that kind, which I am very well a;- 
ſured none will have regard to. 


J have indeed given ſome of my diſhes French 
names to diſtinguiſh them, becauſe they are known by 
thoſe names: and where there is great variety of 
diſhes, , and a large fable to cover, ſo there muſt be 
variety of names for them; and it matters not whe- 
ther they be called by a French, Dutch, or Engliſh 
name, ſo they are good, and dane with as little ex- 


® pence as the diſh will allow of. 


Nor fhall I take upon me to direct a lady how 
to ſet out her table; for that would be imperti- 
nent and leſſening her judgment in the æconomy 
of her family. I hope ſhe will here find every 
thing neceſſary for. her cook, and ber own judg- 
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ment will tell her how they are to be placed. 


Nor indeed do I think it would be pretty to fee 


a lady's table fet out, after the direction of a 
Book. 


1 ſhall ſay no more, only hope my Book will an- 
ſewer the ends I intend it for; which is to improve 
the ſervants, and ſave the- ladies a great deal of 
trouble. | 
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an F HA I profeſſed cooks will find fault with touching upon 


a branch of cookery which they never thought worth 

their notice, is what I expect: however, this I know, 
it is the moſt neceſſary part of it; and few ſervants there are, 
that know how to roaſt and boil to perfection. 

I don't pretend to teach profeſſed cooks, but my deſign is to 
inſtruct the ignorant and unlearned (which will likewiſe be of 
great uſe in all private families) and in ſo plain and full a man- 
ner, that the moſt illiterate and ignorant perſon, who can but 
read, will know how to do every thing in cookery well, 

I ſhall firſt begin with roaſt and boil'd of all ſorts, and muſt 
deſire the cook to order her fire according to what ſhe is to 
dreſs; if any thing very little or thin, then a pretty little briſk 
fire, that it may þe done quick and nice ; if a very large joint, 


then be ſure a good fire be laid to cake. Let it be clear at the 


* 


bottom; and when your meat is half done, move the dripping- 
pan and ſpit a little from the fire, and flir up a good briſk wy ; 
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The Art of Cookery, 


for according to the goodneſs of your fire, your meat will be 
done ſooner or later. | | 


BEE F. C8. 

IF beef, be ſure to paper the top, and baſte it well all the 
time it is roaſting, and throw a handful of falt on it. When 
you ſee the ſmoke draw to the fire, it is near enough; then 
take off the paper, baſte it well, and drudge it with a little flour 
to make a fine froth. Never ſalt your roaſt meat before you 
lay it to the fire, for that draws out all the gravy. If you 
would keep it a few days before you dreſs it, dry it very well 
with a clean cloth, then flour ir all over, and hang it where the 

ir will come to it; but be ſure always to mind that there is 
30 damp place about it, if there is, you muſt dry it well with a 
cloth. Take up your meat, and garniſh your diſh with nothing 
but horſe-raddiſh. 


MUTTON and L A MB. 


AS to roaſting of mutton; the loin, the ſaddle of mutton 
(which is the two loins) and the chine (which is the two 
necks) muſt be done as the beef above. But all other ſorts of 
mutton and lamb muſt be roaſted with a quick clear fire, and 
without paper ; baſte it when you lay it down, and juſt before 
you take it up, drudge it with a Jittle flour; but be ſure not to 
uſe too much, for that takes ay all the fine taſte of the meat. 
Some chuſe to ſkin a loin of mutton, and roaſt it brown without 
paper : but that you may do juſt as you pleaſe, but be ſure al- 
ways to take the ſkin off a breaſt of mutton. 


EAI. 

AS to veal, you muſt be careful to roaſt it of a fine brown ; 
if a large joint, a very good fire ; if a ſmall joint, a pretty little 
briſk fire: if a fillet or loin, be ſure to paper the fat, that 
you loſe as little of that as poſſible. Lay it ſome diſtance from 
the fire till it is ſoaked, then lay it near the fire. When you 

lay it down, baſte it well with good butter; and when it is near 
enough, baſte it again, and drudge it with a little flour. The 
breaſt you muſt roaſt with the caul on till it is enough; and 
ſkewer the ſweetbread on the backſide of the breaſt. When it 
is nigh enough, take off the caul, baſte it, and drudge it with 
2 little flour. | | 


PORK. 
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made Plain and Ea 


| PORK, 

PORK muſt be well done, or it is apt to furfeit. When you 
toaſt a loin, take a ſharp pen-knife and cut the ſkin acroſs, to 
make the crackling eat the better. The chine you muſt not 
cut at all. The beſt way to roaſt a leg, is firſt to parboil it, 
then ſkin it and roaſt it; baſte it with butter, then take a little 
ſage, ſhred it fine, a little pepper and ſalt, a little nutmeg, and 
a few crumbs of bread; throw theſe over it all the time it is 
roaſting, then have a little drawn gravy to put in the diſh with 
the crumbs that drop from it.” Some love the knuckle ſtuffed 
with onion and ſage ſhred ſmall, with a little pepper and falt, 
gravy and aople-favce to it. This they call a mock-goole. 
The ſpring, or hand of pork, if very young, roaſted like a pig, 
eats very well, otherwiſe it is better boiled. The ſparerib ſhould 
be baſted with a little bit of butter, a very little duſt of flour, 
and ſome. ſage ſhred ſmall : but we never make any ſauce to it 
but apple-ſauce. The beſt way to dreſs pork griſkins is to roaſt 
them, baſte them with a little butter and crumbs of bread, 
ſage, and a little pepper and ſalt, Few eat any thing with theſe 
but muſtard, 


To r vaſt a Pig . 

SPIT your pig and lay it to the fire, which muſt be a very 
good one at each end, or hang a flat iron in the middle of the 
rate, Before you lay your pig down, take a little ſage ſhred 
mall, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, and a little pepper 
and ſalt; put them into the pig and ſew it up with coarſe thread, 
then flour it all over very well, and keep flouring it till the eyes 
drop out, or you find the crackling hard. Be ſure to fave all the 
gravy that comes out of it, which you muſt do by ſetting baſons 
or pans under the pig in the dripping-pan, as ſoon as you find 
the gravy begin to run. When the pig is enough, ſtir the fire 
up briſk ; take a coarſe cloth, with about a quarter of a pound 
of butter in it, and rub the pig all over till the crackling is quite 
criſp, and then take it up. Layit in your diſh, and with a ſharp 
Enife cut off the head, and then cut the pig in two, before you 
draw out the ſpit. Cut the ears off the head and lay at each 
end, and cut the under-jaw in two and lay on each fide: melt 
ſome good butter, take the gravy you ſaved and put into it, 
boil it, and pour it into the diſh with the brains bruiſed fine, 
and the ſage mixed all together, and then ſend it to table. 


B 2 | Different 


WW -: The Art of Cookery, 
Different ſorts of ſauce for a pig. 


NOW you are.to obſerve there are ſeveral ways of making 
ſauce for a pig. Some don't love any ſage in the pig, only a 
cruſt of bread ; but then you ſhould have a little dried ſage 
rubbed and mixed with the gravy and butter. Some love bread- 
ſauce in a baſon ; made thus: take a pint of water, put in a 
good piece of a crumb of bread, a blade of mace, and a little 
whole pepper; boil it for about five or ſix minutes, and then 
pour the water off: take out the ſpice, and beat up the bread 
with a good piece of butter. Some love a few currants boiled 
in it, a glaſs of wine, and a little ſugar; but that you muſt do juſt 
as you like it. Others take half a pint of good beef gravy, and 
the gravy which comes out of the pig, with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and boil them all to- 
gether ; then take the brains of the pig and bruiſe them fine, 
with two eggs boiled hard and chopped; put all theſe together, 
with the ſage in the pig, and pour into your diſh. It is a very 
good ſauce, When you have not gravy enough comes out of 
your pig with the butter for ſauce, take about half a pint of 
veal gravy and add to it: or ſtew the petty-toes, and take as 
much of that liquor as will do for ſauce, mixed with the 


other. 


To roaſt the hind-quarter of a pig, lamb faſhion. 
AT the time of the year when houſe-lamb is yery dear, take 
the hind-quarter of a large pig; take off the ſkin and roaſt it, 
and it will eat like lamb with mint-ſauce, or with a fallad, or 
Seville orange. Half an hour will roaſt it. 


To bake a pig. 


IF you ſhould be in a place where you cannot roaſt a pig, lay 
it in a diſh, flour it all over well, and rub it over with butter : 
butter the diſh you lay it in, and put it into an oven. When 

it is enough, draw it out of the oven's mouth, and rub it over 
with a buttery cloth; then put it into the oven again till it is 
dry, take it out, and lay it in a diſh: cut it up, take a little 
veal gravy, and take off the fat in the diſh it was baked in, 
and there will be ſome good gravy at the bottom; put that to 
it, with a little piece of butter rolled in flour ; boil it up, and 
put-into the diſh with the brains and ſage in the belly. Some 
love a pig brought whole to table, then you are only to put 

v hat ſauce you like into the diſh, Fa 
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To melt butter. 


IN melting of butter you mult be very careful; let your ſauce- 
pan be well tinned, take a ſpoonful of cold water, a little duſt 
of flour, and your butter cut to pieces: be ſure to keep ſhak- 
ing your pan one way, for fear it ſhould oil; when it is all 
"melted, let it boil, and it will be ſmooth and fine. A ſilver 
pan is beſt, if you have one. 


o roaſt geeſe, turkies, c. 


WHEN you roaſt a gooſe, turky, or fowls of any ſort, take 
care to ſinge them with a piece of white paper, and baſte them 
with a piece of butter ; drudge them with a little flour, and 
when the ſmoke begins 'to draw to the fire, and they look 


plump, baſte them again, and drudge them with a little flouc, 
and take them up. | 


Sauce for a gooſe. 


FOR a gooſe make a little good gravy, and put it into a 
baſon by itſelf, and ſome apple-ſauce in another. 


Sauce for a turky. 


FOR a turky good gravy in the diſh, and either bread or 
onion-ſauce in a baſon. 


Sauce for fowls. 


TO fowls you ſhould put good gravy in the diſh, and either 
bread of egg-ſauce in a baſon. 


Sauce for ducks. 


FOR ducks a little gravy in the diſh, and onion in a cup, if 
liked. | 


Sauce for pheaſants and partridges. 


PHEASANTS and partridges ſhould have gravy in the diſh, 
and bread-ſauce in a cup. 


Sauce for larks. 


_ LARKS, roaſt them, and for ſauce have crumbs of bread ; 
done thus: take a ſauce pan or ſtew-pan and ſome butter; 
when melted, have a good piece of crumb of bread, aud rub it 
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in a clean cloth to crumbs, then throw it into your pan ; keep 
ſtirring them about till they are brown, then throw them into a 
fieve to drain, and lay them round your larks. 


To roaſt woodcocks and ſuipes. 


PUT them on a little ſpit ; take a round of a three-penny 
loaf and toaſt it brown, then lay it in a diſh under the birds, 
baſte them with a little butter, and let the trale drop on the 
toaſt, When they are roaſted put the toaſt in the diſh, lay 
the woodcocks on it, and have about a quarter of a pint of 
gravy ; pour it into a diſh, and ſet it over a lamp or chaffing- 
diſh for three minutes, and ſend them to table. You are to 
obſerve we never take any thing out of a woodcock or ſnipe. 


To roaſt a pigecn. 


TAKE ſome parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter as big as a 
walnut, a little pepper and falt ; tie the neck-end tight ; tie 
a ſtring round the legs and rump, and faſten the other end to 
the top of the chimney-piece. - Baſte them with butter, and 
when they are enough lay them in the diſh, and they will ſwim 
with gravy. You may put them on a little ſpit, and then tie 
both cads cloſe. 


To broil a figeon. 

WHEN you broil them, do them 'in the ſame manner, and 
take care your fire is very clear, and ſet your gridiron high, 
that they may not burn, and have alittle melted butter in a cup. 
You may ſplit them, and broil them with a little pepper and 
ſalt; and you may roaſt them only with a little parſley and 
butter in a diſh. 


Directions for geeſe and ducks.” 


AS to geeſe and ducks, you ſhould have ſome ſage ſhred 
fine, and a little pepper and ſalt, and put them into the belly; 
hat never put any thing into wild ducks. 


To roaſt a hare, 


TAKE your hare when it is cafed, and make a pudding; 
take a quarter of a pound of ſewet, and as much crumbs of 
bread, a little parſley ſhred fine, and about as much thyme as 
will lie on a ſix pence, when ſhred ; an anchovy ſhred ſmall, a 
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very little pepper and ſalt, ſome nutmeg, two eggs, and a 
little lemon · peel. Mix all thefe together, and put it into the 
hare. Sew up the belly, ſpit it, and lay it to the fire, which 
muſt be a good one. Your dripping-pan muſt be very clean 
and nice. Put in two quarts of milk and half a pound of but- 
ter into the pan; keep baſling it all the while it is roaſting, with 
the butter and milk, till the whole is ufed, and your hare will 
be enough. You may mix the liver in the pudding, if you like 
it. You muſt firſt parboil it, and then chop it fine. 


Different ferts of ſauce for a hare. 


TAKE for ſauce, a pint of cream and half a pound of 
freſh butter; put them in a ſauce-pan, and keep ſtirring it with 
a ſpoon till the butter is melted, and the ſauce is thick ; then 
take up the hare, and pour the ſauce into the diſh. Another 
way to make ſauce for a hare, is to make good gravy, thick- 
ened with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it in- 
to your diſh. . You may leave the butter out, if you don't like 
it, and have ſeme currant-jelly warmed in a cup, or red wine 
and ſugar boiled to a ſyrup; done thus : take half a pint of 
red wine, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and ſet over a flow 
fire to ſimmer for about a quarter of an hour. You may do 
half the quantity, and put it into your ſauce-boat or baſon. 


To broil ſteaks.” 


FIRST have a very clear briſk fire ; let your gridiron be very 
clean; put it on the fire, and take a chafting-diſh with a few 
hot coals out of the fire. Put the diſh on it which is to lay 
your ſteaks on, then take fine rump fteaks about half an inch 
thick; put a little pepper and ſalt on them, lay them on the 
oridiron, and (if you like it) take a ſhalot or two, or a fine 
onion and cut it fine; put it into your diſh, Don't turn your 
ſteaks till one fide is done, then when you turn the other ſide 
there will ſoon be a fine gravy lie' on the top of the ſteak, which 
you muſt be careful not to loſe. When the ſteaks are enough, 
take them carefully off into your diſh, that none of the gravy be 
loſt; then have ready a hot diſh and cover, and carry them hot 
to table, with the cover on. 
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Directions concerning the ſauce for ſteaks, 


IF you love pickles or horſe-raddiſh with ſteaks, never gar- 
niſh your diſh, becauſe both the garniſhing will be dry, and the 
ſteaks will be cold, but lay thoſe things on little plates, and 
carry to table, The great nicety is to have them hot and full 
of gravy. 


General directions concerning broiling. 


AS to mutton and pork ſteaks, you mult keep them turning 
quick on the gridiron, and have your diſh ready over a chaf- 
fing-diſh of hot coals, and carry them to table covered hot. 
When you broil fowls or pigeons, always take care your fire is 


clear ; and never baſte any thing on the gridiron, for it only 
makes it ſmoked and burnt. 


General directions concerning boiling. 


AS to all ſorts of boiled meats, allow a quarter of an hour to 
every pound; be ſure the pot is very clean, and ſkim it well, for 
every thing will have a ſcum riſe, and if that boils down it makes 
the meat black. All ſorts of freſh meat you are to put in when 
the water boils, but ſalt meat when the water is cold. 


To beil-a bam. 


WHEN you boil a ham, put it into a copper, if you have 
ene; let it be about three or four hours before it boils, and keep 
it well ſkimmed all the time; then if it is a ſmall one, one 
hour and a half will boil it, after the copper begins to boil ; and, 
if a large one, two hours will do; for you are to conſider the 


time it has been heating in the water, which ſoftens the ham, 
and makes it boil the ſooner. 


To boil a tongue. 


A TONGUE, if ſalt, put it in the pot over night, and don't 
Jet it boil till about three hours before dinner, and then boil all 


that three hours; if freſh out of the pickle, two hours, and 
put it in when the water boils, 
| To 
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To boil fowls and houſe-lamb. 


 FOWLS and houſe-lamb boil in a pot by themſelves, in a 
good deal of water, and if any ſcum ariſes take it off. Th 
will be both ſweeter and whiter than if boiled in a cloth. A lit- 
tle chicken will be done in fifteen minutes, a large chicken in 
twenty minutes, a good fowl in half an hour, a little turkey or 
gooſe in an hour, and a large turkey in an hour and a half. 


Sauce for a boiled turky. 


IHE beſt ſauce to a boiled turky is this: take a little water, 
or mutton gravy, if you have it, a blade of mace, an onion, a 
little bit of thyme, a little bit of lemon-peel, and an anchovy ; 
boil all theſe together, ſtrain them through a ſieve, melt ſome 
butter and add to them, fry a few ſauſages and lay round the 
diſh, Garniſh your diſh with lemon. | 


Sauce for a boiled gooſe. 


SAUCE for a boiled gooſe muſt be either onions or cabbage, 
firſt boiled, and then ſtewed in butter for five minutes, 


Sauce for boiled ducks or rabbits. 


TO boiled ducks or rabbits, you muſt pour boiled onions over 
them, which do thus: take the onions, peel them, and boil 
them in a great deal of water; ſhift your water, then let them 
boil about two hours, take them up and throw them into a cul- 
lender to drain, then with a knife chop them on a board; put 
them into a ſauce-pan, juſt ſhake a little flour over them, put in 
a little milk or cream, with a good piece of butter; ſet them 
over the fire, and when the butter is melted they are enough. 
But if you would have onion ſauce in half an hour, take your 
onions, peel them, and cut them in thin ſlices, put them into 

milk and water, and when the water boils they will be done in 
twenty minutes, then throw them into a cullender to drain, and 
chop them and put them into a ſauce· pan; ſhakein a little flour, 
with a little cream if you have it, and a good piece of butter; 
ſtir all together over the fire till the butter is melted, and they 
will be very fine. This ſauce is very good with roaſt mutton, 
and it is the beſt way of boiling onions. 


To 
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| To roaſt veniſon. 

TAKE a haunch of veniſon, and ſpit it. Take four ſheets 
of white paper, butter them well, and roll about your veniſon, 
then tie your paper on with a ſmall ſtring, and baſte it very well 
all the time it is roaſting. If your fire is very good and briſk, 
two hours will do it; and, if a ſmall haunch, an hour and a 
half. The neck and ſhoulder muſt be done in the ſame man- 
ner, which will take an hour and a half, and when it is enough 
take off the paper, and drudge it with a little flour juſt to make 
a froth ; but you muſt be very quick, for fear the fat ſhould 
melt. You muſt not put any ſauce in the diſh but what comes 
out of the meat, but have ſome very good gravy and put into 
your fauce-boat or baſon. You muſt always have ſweet ſauce 
with your veniſon in another baſon. If it is a large haunch it 
will take two hours and a half. 


Different ſorts of ſauce for veniſon. 


YOU may take either of theſe ſauces for veniſon. . Currant 
jelly warmed ; or half a pint of red wine, with a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar, ſimmered over a clear fire for five or fix mi- 


nutes; or half a pint of vinegar, and a quarter of a pound of 
ſugar, ſimmered till it is a ſyrup. 


To roaſt mulion, veniſon faſhion. 


TAKE a hind-quarter of fat mutton, and cut the leg like a 
haunch ; lay it in a pan with the back-ſide of it down, pour 
a bottle of red wine over it, and let it lie twenty four hours, 
then ſpit it, and baſte it with the ſame liquor and butter all 
the time it is roaſting at a good quick fire, and an hour and 
a half will doit. Have a little good gravy in a cup, and ſweet 


ſauce in another. A good fat neck of mutton eats finely done 
thus. 


To keey veniſon or bares ſweet; or to make them freſh 
when they ſtink. 


IF your veniſon be very ſweet, only dry it with a cloth, and 
hang it where the air comes, If you would keep it any time, 
dry it very well with clean cloths, rub it all over with beaten 
ginger, and hang it in an airy place, and it will keep a great 
while, If it ſtinks, or is muſty, take ſome luke-warm _ 
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and waſh it clean; then take freſh milk and water luke-warm, 
and waſh it again; then dry it in clean cloths very well, and 
rub it all over with beaten ginger, and hang it in an airy place. 
When you roaſt it, you need only wipe it with a clean cloth and 
paper it, as before- mentioned. Never do any thing elſe to veni- 
fon, for all other things "ou your veniſon, and take away the 
fine flavour, and this preſerves it better than any thing you can 
do. A hare you may manage juſt the ſame way. : 


To roaſt a tongue or udder. 


PABROIL it firſt, then roaſt it, ſtick eight ot ten cloves 
about it; baſte it with butter, and have ſame gravy and ſweet. 
fauce, An udder eats very well done the ſame way. 


To roaſt rabbits, 


BAS TE them with good butter, and drudge them with a 
little flour. Half an hour will do them, at a very quick clear 
fire, and, if they are very ſmall, twenty minutes will do them. 
Take the liver, with a little bunch of parſley, and boil them, 
and then chop them very fine together. Melt ſome good but- 
ter, and put half the liver and parſley into the batter ; pour it 
into the diſh, and garniſh the diſh with the other half, Lex 
your rabbits be done of a fine light brown. 


To roaſt a rabbit hare faſhion. 


LARD a rabbit with bacon ; roaſt it as you do a hare, and 
it cats very well. But then you muſt make gravy-ſauce ; but 
if you don't lard it, white-fauce. 


Turkies, pheaſants, c. may be larded. 
YOU may lard a turky, or pheaſant, or any thing, juſt ag 
you like it. 
To roaſt a fowl pheaſant faſhion. 


If you ſhould have but one pheaſant, and want two in a diſh, 
take a large full-grown fowl, keep the head on, and truſs it 
Juſt as you do a pheaſant; lard it with bacon, but don't lard 
the pheaſant, and nobody will know it. N 


Rules . 
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RULES to be obſerved in RoasTING, 


IN the firſt place, take great care the ſpit be very clean ; and 
be ſure to clean it with nothing but ſand and water. Waſh it 
clean, and wipe it with a dry cloth ; for oil, brick-duſt, and 
ſuch things, will ſpoil your meat. 


n 


IO roaſt a piece of beef about ten pounds will take an hour 
and a half, at a good fire. Twenty pounds weight will take 
three hours, if it be a thick piece; but if it be a thin piece of 
twenty pounds weight, two hours and a half will do it; and fo 
on according to the weight of your meat, more ox, leſs. Ob- 
ſerve, in froſty weather your beef will take half an hour 
longer, | 

e 

A leg of mutton of ſix pounds will take an hour at a quick 
fire ; if froſty weather, an hour and a quarter ; nine pounds an 
hour and a half, a leg of twelve pounds will take two hours ; 
if froſty two hours and a half; a large ſaddle of mutton will 
take three hours, becauſe of papering it ; a ſmall ſaddle will 
take an hour and a half, and ſo on, according to the ſize; a 
breaſt will take half an hour at a quick fire; a neck, if large, 


an hour; if very ſmall, little better than half an hour; a ſhoul- 
der much about the ſame time as a leg. 


FOR ©. 


PORK muſt be well done. To every pound allow a quarter 
of an hour: for example; a joint of twelve pounds weight 
three hours, and ſo on; if it be a thin piece of that weight two 
hours will roaſt it, | 
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Directions concerning beef, mution, and pork. 


THESE three you may baſte with fine nice dripping. Be 
ſure your fire be very good and briſk ; but don't lay your meat 
too near the fire, for fear of burning or ſcorching. = 


VEAL. 
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PAR YL. 


" VEAL 'takes much the ſame time roaſting as pork ; but be 
ſure to paper the fat of a loin or fillet, and baſte your veal with 
good butter. | 


HOUSE LAM B. 


IF a large fore quarter, an hour and a half; if a ſmall one, 
an hour. The outſide muſt be papered, baſted with good 
butter, and you muſt have a very quick fire. If a leg, about 
three quarters of an hour; a neck, breaſt or ſhoulder, three 
quarters of an hour; if very ſmall, half an hour will do. 


ä 
IF juſt killed an hour; if killed the day before, an hour and 
a quarter; if a very large one, an hour and a half. But the 
beſt way to judge, is when the eyes drop out, and the ſkin is 


grown very hard; then you muſt rub it with a coarſe cloth, 
with a good piece of butter rolled in it, till the crackling is criſp. 


and of a fine light brown. | 


F 


YOU muſt have a quick fire. If it be a ſmall hare, put 
three pints of milk and half a pound of freſh butter in the drip- 
ping pan, which muſt be very clean and nice; it a large one, 
two quarts of milk and half a pound of freſh butter. You muſt 
baſte your hare well with this all the time it is roaſting ; and 


when the hare has ſoaked up all the butter and milk it will be 
enough. 


. 


A middling turky will take an hour; a very 2 one, an 
hour and a quarter; a ſmall one, three quarters of an hour. 
You muſt paper the breaſt till it is near done enough, then 


take the paper off and froth it up. Your fire muſt be very 


0 O S E. 
OBSERVE the ſame rules. 


2 | FOWLS. 
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FOW LS. | 


A Jarge fowl, three quarters of an hour; a middling one, 
half an hour ; very ſmall chickens, twenty minutes, Your fire 
muſt be very quick and clear when you lay them down, 


TAME DUCKS. 
' OBSERVE the ſame rules. 


WILD DUCKS. 


TEN minutes at a very quick fire will do them; but if you 
love them well done, a quarter of an hour. g 


TZ A4, GEO N G. 
QBSERVE the ſame rules. | 


WOODCOCKS, SNIPES, and 
PARTRIDGES. 


THEY will take twenty minutes, 


PIDGEONS and LARKS, 
THEY will take fifteen minutes. 
Directions concerning poultry. 


IF your fire is not very quick and clear when you lay your 
ultry down to roaſt, it will not eat near ſo ſweet, or look ſo 
atiful to the eye. ; 


"nd 
Wo , 
—_— 


To keep meat hot. 


THE beſt way to keep meat hot, if it be. done before uur 
company is ready, is to ſet the diſh over a pan of boiling wa- 
ter; cover the diſh with a deep cover ſo as not to touch the 
meat, and throw a cloth over all. Thus you may keep your | 
meat hot a long time, and it is better than over roaſting and | 
ſpoiling the meat. The ſteam of the water keeps the meat hot, 
and don't draw the gravy out, or dry it up; whereas if you ſet a 

3 s diſk 
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diſh of meat any time over a chaffihg · diſn of coals, it will dry 
up all the gravy, and ſpoil the meat. 


To dreſs Greens, Roots, &c. 


ALWAYS be very careful that your greens be nicely picked 
and waſhed. You ſhould lay them in a clean pan, for fear of. 
ſand or duſt, which is apt to hang round wooden veſſels. Boil 
all your greens in 'a copper ſauce-pan by themſelves, with a 
great quantity of water. Boil no meat with them, for that diſ- 
colours them. Uſe no iron pans, &c. for they are not proper; 
but let them be copper, braſs, or ſilver. 


8 70 dreſs ſpinach. 


PICK it very clean, and waſh it in five or ſix waters; put it 
in a ſauce-pan that will juſt hold it, throw a little ſalt over it, 
and cover the pan cloſe. Don't put any water in, but ſhake 
the pan often. You muſt put your ſauce- pan on a clear quick 
fire. As ſoon as you find the greens are ſhrunk and fallen to 
the bottom, and that the liquor which comes out of them boils 
up, they are enough. Throw them into a clean ſieve to drain, 
and juſt give them a little ſqueeze. Lay them in a plate, and 
never put any butter on it, but put it in a cup. 


To dreſs cabbapes, &c. 
CABBAGE, and all forts of young ſprouts, muſt be boiled ia 


a great deal of water. When the ſtalks are tender, or fall to 


the bottom, they are enough ; then take them off, before they 
loſe their colour. Always throw ſalt in your water before you 
put your greens in, Young ſprouts you ſend to table ju as 
they are, but cabbage is beſt chopped and put into a fauce-pan 
with a good piece of butter, ſtirring it for about five or ſix mi- 
gutes, till the butter is all melted, and then ſend it to table. 


To dreſs carrots. 


LET them be ſcraped very clean, and when they are enough 
rub them in a clean cloth, then ſlice them into a plate, and 
pour ſome melted butter over them. If they are young ſpri 


carrots, half an hour will boil them; if large, an hour; but o 
Sandwich carrots will take two hours. * , 1 


To 


, 4d ; 
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Tov dreſs turnips. 


THEY eat beſt boiled in the pot, and when enough take 
them out, and put them in a pan and maſh them with butter 
and a little ſalt, and ſend them to table. But you may do them 
thus: pare your turnips, and cut them into dice, as big as the 
top of one's finger; put them into a clean ſauce- pan, and juſt 
cover them with water. When enough, throw them into a 
fieve to drain, and put them into a ſauce-pan with a good piece 
of butter ; ſtir them over the fire for five or {ix minutes, and 
ſend them to table. 


To dreſs parſnips. 


THEY ſhould be boiled in a great deal of water, and when 
you find they are ſoft (which you will know by running a fork 
into them) take them up, and carefully ſcrape all the dirt off 
them, and then with a knife ſcrape them all fine, throwing 
away all the ſticky parts ; then put them into a ſauce-pan with 
ſome milk, and ſtir them over the fire till they are thick. Take 
great care they don't burn, and add a good piece of butter and 
2 little ſalt, and when the butter is melted ſend them to table. 


To areſs brockala. 


STRIP all the little branches off till you come to the top 
one, then with a knife peel off all the hard outſide ſkin, which is 
on the ſtalks and little branches, and throw them into water, 
Have a ſtew- pan of water with ſome ſalt in it: when it boils 
put in the brokala, and when the ſtalks are tender it is enough, 
then ſend it to table with butter in a cup. The French eat oil 
and vinegar with it, 


To dreſs potatoes. h 4 


YOU muſt boil them in as little water as you can, without 
burning the ſauce- pan. Cover the ſauce-pan cloſe, and when 
the ſkin begins to crack they are enough. Drain all the water 
out, and let them ſtand covered for a minuteor two; then peel 
them, lay them in your plate, and pour ſome melted butter over 
them. The beſt way to do them is, when they are peeled to lay 
them on a gridiron till they are of a fine brown, and fend them 
to table. Another way is to put them into a ſauce-pan with 
ſome good beef dripping, cover them cloſe, and ſhake the ſauce- 
pan often for fear of burning to the bottom. When they are - a 
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fine brown and criſp, take them up in a plate, then put them 
into another for fear of the fat, and put butter in a cup. 


To dreſs cauliflowers. 


TAKE your flowers, cut off all the green part, and then cut 
the flowers into four, and lay them into water for an hour : 
then have ſome milk and water boiling, put in-the cauliflowers, 
and be ſure to ſkim the ſauce-pan well, When the ſtalks are 
tender, take them carefully up, and put them into a cullender 
to drain: then put a ſpoonful of water into a clean ſtew-pan 
with a little duſt of flour, about a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and ſhake it round till it is all finely melted, with a little pepper 
and ſalt; then take half the cauliflower and cut it as you would 
for pickling, lay it into the ſtew-pan, turn it, and ſhake the 
pan round. Ten minutes will do it. Lay the ſtewed in the 
middle of your plate, and the boiled round it. Pour the butter 
you did it in over it, and fend it to table. 


To dreſs French beans. 


FIRST ſtring them, then cut them in two, and afterwards 
a-croſs : but if you would do them nice, cut the bean into four, 
and then acroſs, which is eight pieces. Lay them into water and 
ſalt, and when your pan boils put in ſome ſalt and the beans : 
when they are tender they are enough ; ey will be ſoon done. 


Take care they don't loſe their fine green. Lay them in a plate, 
and have butter in a cup. 


To areſs arlichokes, 


WRING off the ſtalks, and put them into the water cold, 
wich the tops downwards, that all the duſt and ſand may 


boil out. When the water boils, an hour and a half will do 


To dreſs aſparagus. 
SCRAPE all the ſtalks very carefully till they look white, 


then cut all the ſtalks even alike, throw them into water, and 


have ready a ſtew-pan boiling. Put in ſome ſalt, and tie the aſ- 
paragus in little bundles. Let the water keep boiling, and when 
they are a little tender take them up. If you boil them too much 
you loſe both colour and taſte, Cut the round of a ſmall loaf 
about half an inch thick, toaſt 2 brown on both ſides, dip it 1 
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the aſſ s liquor, and lay it in your diſh : pour a little butter 
over ro ts then lay ne 6 aſparagus on the toaſt all round 
the diſh, with the white tops outward. Don't pour butter over 
the aſparagus, for that makes them greaſy to the fingers, but 
have your butter in a baſon, and ſend it to table, 


Directions concerning garden things. 


MOST people ſpoil garden things by over-boiling them. All 
things 14. green ſhould have a little criſpneſs, for if 
they are over-boiled they neither have any ſweetneſs or 
beauty. 


To dreſs beans and bacon. 


WHEN you dreſs beans and bacon, boil the bacon by itſelf, 
and the beans by themſelves, for the bacon will ſpoil the co- 
lour of the beans. Always throw ſome ſalt into the water, and 
ſome parſley nicely picked. When the beans are enough 
(which you will know by their being tender) throw them into 
a cullender to drain. Take up the bacon and ſkin it ; throw 
ſome raſpings of bread over the top, and if you have an iron make 
it red-hot and hold over it, to brown the top of the bacon : if 
you have not one, ſet it before the fire to brown. Lay the 
beans in the diſh, and the bacon in the middle on the top, and 
ſend them to table, with butter in a baſon, 


To make gravy for F turky, or any ſort of fowls. 


TAKE a pound of the lean part of the beef, hack it with a 
knife, flour it well, have ready a ſtew-pan with a piece of freſh 
butter. When the butter is melted pur in the beef, fry it till 
it is brown, and then pour ia a little boiling water ; ſhake it 
round, and then fill up with a tea-kettle of boiling water. Stir 
it all together, and put in two or three blades of mace, four or 
five cloves, ſome whole pepper, an onion, a bundle of ſweet _ 
herbs, a little cruſt of bread baked brown, and a little piece of 
carrot. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is as good as you 


would have it. This will make a piat of rich gravy. 


To draw mutton, beef, or veal gravy, 


TAKE a pound of meat, cut it very thin, lay a piece of 
bacon about two inches long, at the bottom of the ſtew-pan 
|; 0 — hs or 
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or ſance-pan, and lay the meat on it. Lay in ſome carrot, and 
cover it cloſe for two or three minutes, then pour in a quart of 
boiling water, ſome ſpice, onion, ſweet herbs, and a little cruſt 
of bread toaſted. Let it do over a {low fire, and thicken it with 
a little piece of butter rolled in flour. When the gravy is as 
good as you would have it, ſeaſon it with ſalt, and then ſtrain it 
off, You may omit the bacon; if you dillike it. | 


To burn butter for thickening of ſauce. 


SET your butter on the fire, and let it boil till it is brown, 
then ſhake in ſome flour, and ſtir it all the time it is on the 
fire till it is thick, Put it bye, and keep it for uſe. A little 
piece is what the cooks uſe to thicken and brown their ſauce ; 
but there are few ſtomachs it agrees with, therefore ſeldom 
make uſe of it. 3 | 

To make gravy. 


IF you live in the country where you cannot always have 
gravy meat, when your meat comes from the butcher's take a 
piece of beef, a piece of veal, and a piece of mutton: cut them 
into as {mall pieces as you can, and take a large deep ſauce- pan 
with a cover; lay your beef at bottom, then your mutton, then a 
very little piece of bacon, a ſlice or two of carrot, ſome mace, 
cleves, whole pepper black and white, a large onion cut in ſlices, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, and then lay in your veal. Cover it 
cloſe over a flow fire for ſix or ſeven minutes, ſhaking the ſauce- 
pan now and then; then ſhake ſome flour in, and have ready 
ſome boiling water, pour it in till you cover the meat and ſome- 
thing more. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is quite rich 


and good; then ſeaſon it to your taſte with ſalt, and then ſtrain 
it off, This will do for moſt things. | 


To make gravy fer ſoo2ps, &c. : 


TAKE a leg of beef, cut and hack it, put it into a large 
earthen pan; put to it a bundle of ſweet herbs, two onions 
ſtuck with a few cloves, .a blade or two of mace, a piece of 
carcot, a ſpoonful of whole pepper black and white, and a quart 
of ſtale beer. Cover it with water, tie the pot down cloſe with 
brown paper rubbed with butter, ſend it to the oven, and let it 
be well baked When it comes home, - ſtrain it through a coarſe 
ſieve ; lay the meat into a clean diſh as you ſtrain it, and keep it 
tor uſe. It is a fine thing in a houſe, and will ſerve for gravy, 


C 2 thickened 
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thickened with a piece of butter, red wine, catchup, or what- 
ever you have a mind to put in, and is always ready for ſoops of 
molt ſorts, If you have peaſe ready boiled, your ſoop will ſoon 
be made: or take ſome of the broth and ſome vermicelli, boil 
it together, fry a French roll and put in the middle, and you 
have a good ſoop. You may add a few truffles and morels, or 
fallery ſtewed tender, and then you are always ready. 


To bake a leg of beef. 


DO it juſt in the ſans manner as before directed in the mak- 
ing gravy for ſoops, &c. and when it is baked, ſtrain it through 
a coarſe ſive. Pick out all the ſinews and fat, put them into a 
'fauce-pan with a few ſpoonfuls of the gravy, a little red wine, 
A little piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſome muſtard, ſhake 
your ſauce-pan often, and when the ſauce is hot and thick, diſh 
it up, and ſend it to table. It is a pretty diſh. 


To bake an ox*s head, | 


DO juſt in the ſame manner as the leg of beef is directed to 
be done in making the gravy for ſoops, &c. and it does full 
as well for the ſame uſes. If it ſhould be too ftrong for any 
thing you want it for, it is only putting ſome hot water to it. 
Coid water will ſpoil it, 


To boil pickled pork. 


BE ſure you put it in when the water boils. If a middling 
piece, an hour will boil it; if a very large piece, an hour and 
a half, or two hours. If you boil pickled pork too long it will 
go to a jelly. | 
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C E A P. II. 
MapE- DIS HES. 


Wh, : T, o dreſs Scotch collops. * 


TAKE veal, cut it thin, beat it well with the back of a knife 
or rolling-pih, and grate ſome nutmeg over them; dip them 
in the yolk of an egg, and fry them in a little butter till they 
are of a fine brown; then pour the butter from them, and have 
ready half a pint of gravy, a little piece of butter rolled in flour, 


a a few muſhrooms, a glaſs of white wine, the yolk of an egg, 


and a little cream mixt together. If it wants a little ſalt, put 
it in. Stir it all together, and when it is of a fine thickneſs diſh: 
it up. It does very well without the cream, if you have none; 
and very well without gravy, ouly put in juſt as much warm 
water, and either red or white wine. | 


To dreſs white Scotch collops. 


DO not dip them in egg, but fry them till they are tender, 
but not brown. Take your meat our of the pan, and pour all 
out, then put in your meat again, as above, only you muſt put 
ia ſome cream. . | 


To dreſs a fillet of veal with collops. 


FOR an alteration, take a ſmall fillet of veal, cut what col- 
lops you want, then take the udder andfill it with force-meat, 
roll it round, tie it with a packthread acroſs, and roaſt it; lay 


your collops in the diſh, and lay your udder in the middle. 
Garniſh your diſhes with lemon, 


To make force-meat balls. 


NOW you are to obſerve, that force-meat balls are a great 
addition to all made-diſhes; made thus: take half a pound of 
veal, and half a pound of ſewet, cut fine, and beat in a mar- 
ble mortar or wooden bow] ; have a few ſweet herbs ſhred fine, 


. a little mace dried and beat fine, a ſmall nutmeg grated, or 


half a large one, a little lemon - peel cut very fine, a little pep- 
per and ſalt, and the yolks of two eggs; mix all theſe well to- 
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gether, then roll them in little round balls, and ſome in little 
long balls; roll them in flour, and fry them brown. If they 
are for any thing of white ſauce, put a little water on in a ſauce- 
pan, and when the water boils put them in, and let them boil 
for a few minutes, but never fry them for white ſauce. 


Truffles and morels good in ſauces and ſoops. 


TAKE half an ounce of truffles and morels, ſimmer them 
in two or three ſpoonfuls of water for a few minutes, then put 
them with the liquor into the ſauce. They thicken both fance 
and ſoop, and give it a fine flavour. 


R To ſtew ox-palates, 


- STEW them very tender; which muſt be done by putting 
them into cold water, and let them ſtew very ſoftly over a flow 
fire till they are tender, then cut them into pieces and put 
them either into your made-diſh or ſoop; and cocks-combs 
and artichoke-bottoms, cut ſmall, and put into the made - diſn. 
Garniſh your diſhes with lemon, ſweetbreads ſtewed for white 
diſhes, and fried for brown ones, and cat in little pieces. 


To rage a leg of mutton. 


TAKE all the ſkin and fat off, cut it very thin the right way 
of the grain, then butter your ſtew- pan, and ſhake ſome flour 
into it; ſlice half a lemon and half an onion, cut them very 
ſmall, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, and a blade of mace. Put 
all together with your meat into the pan, ſtir it a minute or 
two, and then put in fix ſpoonfuls of gravy, and have ready an 
anchovy minced ſmall; mix it with ſome butter and flour, ftir 
it altogether for {ix minutes, and then diſh it up. 


To make a brown fricaſey. 


YOU muſt take your rabbits or chickens and ſkin them, then 
cut them into ſmall pieces, and rub them over with yolks of 
eggs. Have ready ſome grated bread, a little beaten mace, and 
a little grated nutmeg mixt together, and then roll them in 
it: put a little butter into your ſtew-pan, and when it is melted 
Put in your meat. Fry it of a fine brown, and take care they 
don't ſtick to the bottom of the pan, then pour the butter from 
them, and pour in half a pint of gravy, a glaſs of red wine, a 
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few muſhrooms, or two ſpoonfuls of the pickle, a little ſalt (if 
wanted) and a piece of butter rolled in flaur. When it is of a 
fine thickneſs diſh it up, and ſend it to table. | 


To make a white fricaſey. 


YOU may take two chickens or rabbits, ſkin them, and cut 
them into little pieces, Lay them info warm water to draw 
out all the blood, and then lay them in a clean cloth to dry : 
put them into a ſtew-pan with milk and water, ſtew them till 
they are tender, and then take a clean pan, put in half a pint 
of cream, and a quarter of a pound of butter ; ſtir it together 
till the butter is melted, but you muſt be ſure to keep it ſtirring 
all the time or it will be greaſy, and then with a fork take the 
chickens or rabbits out of the ſtew-pan and put into the ſauce- 
pan to the butter and cream. Have ready a little mace dried and 
beat fine, a very little nutmeg, a few-muſhrooms, ſhake all to- 
gether for a minute or two, and diſh it up. If you have no 
muſhrooms a ſpoonful of the pickle does full as well, and gives 
it a pretty tartneſs. This is a very pretty ſauce for a breaſt of 
veal roaſted. | 


To fricaſey chickens, rabbits, lamb, veal, &c. | 
DO them the ſame way. 


A ſecond way to make a white Fricaſey. 


YOU muſt take two or three rabbits or chickens, ſkin 
them, and lay them in warm water, and dry them with a clean 
cloth. Put them into a ſtew-pan with a blade or two of mace, 
a little black and white pepper, an onion, a little bundle of 
{weet herbs, and do but juſt cover them with water : ſtew them 
till they 'are tender, then with a fork take them out, ſtrain 
the liquor, and put them into the pan again with half a pint of 
the liquor and half a pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs 
beat well, half a nutmeg grated, a glaſs of white wine, a 
little piece of butter rolled in flour, and a gill of muſhrooms ; 
keep ſtirring all together, all the while one way, tilb it is ſmooth 
wel a fine thickneſs, and then diſh it up. Add what you 
Pleaſe. a 
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A third way of making'y white frica ſey. 


TAKE three chickens, ſkin them, cut them into ſmall 3 5 
that is, every joint aſunder; lay them in warm water, for a 


quarter of an hour, take them out and dry them with a cloth, 

then put them into a ſtew-pan with milk and water, and boil 
them tender: take a pint of good cream, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and ſtir it till it is thick, then let it ſtand till it is 
cool, and put to it a little beaten mace, half a nutmeg grated, a 
little ſalt, a gill of white wine, and a few muſhrooms ; ſtir all 
together, then take the chickens out of the ſtew-pan, throw 
away what they are boiled in, clean the pan, and put in the 
chickens and ſauce together: keep the pan ſhaking round till 


they are quite hot, and diſh them up. Garniſh with lemon, 
T hey will be very good without wine. 


To fricaſey rabbits, lamb, fweetbreads, or iripe. 
DO them the ſame way. 


Another way to fricaſey tripe. 
TAKE a piece of double tripe, cut it into ſlices two inches 


long, and half an inch broad, put them into your ſtew-pan, and 


ſprinkle a little ſalt over them; then put in a bunch of ſweet 
Karo: a little lemon-peel, an onion, a little anchovy pickle 
and a bay-leaf: put all theſe to the tripe, then put in juſt wa- 
ter enough to cover them, and let them ſtew till the tripe. is.ve- 
ry tender: then take out the tripe and ſtrain the liquor out, 
ſhred a ſpoonful of capers, and put to them a glaſs of white wine, 


and half a pint of the liquor they were ſtewed in. Let it boil a 2 


little while, then put in your tripe, and beat the yolks of three 
E885 3 put into your eggs a little mace, two cloves, a little nut- 

meg dried and beat fine, a ſmall handful of parſley picked and 
ſhred fine, a plece of butter rolled in flour, and a quarter of a 
pint of cream : mix all theſe well together and put them into 
your ſtew-pan, keep them ſtirring one way all the while, and 


when it is of a fine thickneſs and ſmooth, diſh it up, and garniſh | 


the diſh with lemon. You are to obſerve that all ſauces which 
have eggs or cream in, you muſt keep ſtirring one way all the 
while they are on the fire, or they will turn to curds. You may 
add white walnut pickle, or muſhrooms, in the room of capers, 
jut to make your ſauce a little tart. 


To 
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To ragoo dog feet and cars. 


TAKE your feet and ears out of the pickle they are ſouſed 
in, or boil them till they are tender, then cut them into little 
long thin bits about two inches long, and about a quarter of an 
inch thick: put them into your ſtew-pan with half a pint of 
gobd gravy, a glaſs of white wine, a good deal of muſtard, a 
good piece of butter ' rolled in flour, and a little pepper and 
falt : ſtir all together till it is of a fine thickneſs, and then diſh 
it up. . TI gu | | 

Now, They make a very prey diſh fried with butter and 
muſtard, and a little good gravy, if you like it. Then only cut 
the feet and ears in two, You may add half an onion, cut 
ſmall, 7 x | 533.54 


CUT your tripe into pieces about three inches long, dip them 
in the yolk of an egg and a few crumbs of bread, fry them of 
a fine brown, and then take them out of the pan and lay them 
in a diſh to drain. Have ready a warm diſh to put them in, and 
ſend them to table, with butter and muſtard in a cup. 


| To ſtew tripe. 

CUT it juſt as you do for frying, and ſet on ſome water in 
a ſauce-pan, with two or three onions cut into ſlices, and ſome 
ſalt, When it boils, put in your tripe. Ten minutes will boil ir. 
Send it to table with the liquor in the diſh, and the onions, 
Have butter and muſtard in a cup, and diſh it up. You may 
pt in as many onions as you like to mix with your ſauce, or 
eave them quite out, juſt as you pleaſe. Put a little bundle of 


ſweet herbs, and a piece of lemon-peel into the water, when 
you put in your tripe. 


A fricaſey of pigeons. 


TAKE eight pigeons, new killed, cut them into ſmall pieces, 
and put them into a ſtew-pan with a pint of claret and a pint 
of water. Seaſon your pigeons with ſalt and pepper, a blade or 
two of mace, an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a good piece 
of butter juſt rolled in a very little flour : cover it cloſe, and 

let them ſtew till there is juſt enough for ſauce, and then take 
; Out 
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out the onion and ſweet herbs, beat up the yolks of three eggs, 
grate half a nutmeg in, and with your ſpoon puſh the meat all 
to one ſide of the pan and the gravy to the other ſide, and ſtir 
in the eggs; keep them ſtirring for fear of turning to curds, 
and when the ſauce is fine and thick ſhake all together, put iu 
half a ſpoonful of vinegar, and give them a ſhake ; then put the 
meat into the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and have ready ſome 
ſlices of bacon toaſted, and fried oyſters ; throw the oyſters all 
over, and lay the bacon round. Garniſh with lemon. 


A fricaſey of lambſtanes and ſweethreads. 


HAVE ready ſome lambſtones blanched, parboiled and ſliced, 
and flour two or three ſweetbreads; if very thick, cut them in 
two, the yolks of ſix hard eggs whole ; a few piſtaco nut ker- 
nels, and a few large oyſters: fry theſe all of a fine brown, 
then pour out all the butter, and add a pint of drawn gravy, the 
lambſtones, ſome aſparagus-tops about an inch long, 3 grat- 
ed nutmeg, a little pepper and ſalt, two ſhalots ſhred ſmall, and 
a glaſs of white wine. Stew all theſe together for ten minutes, 
then add the yolks of ſix eggs beat very fine, with a little white 
wine, and a little beaten mace ; ſtir all together till it is of a 
fine thickneſs, and then diſh it up. Garniſh with lemon. 


þ To haſh a calf*s head. 


-* BOIL the head almoſt enough, then take the beſt half and 
with a ſharp knife take it nicely from the bone, with the two 
eyes. Lay it in a little deep diſh before a good fire, and take 
great care no aſhes fall into it, and then hack it with a knife 
croſs and croſs : grate ſome nutmeg all over, a very little pep- 
per and ſalt, a few ſweet herbs, ſome crumbs of bread, . aud a 


little lemon- peel chopped very fine, baſte it with a little butter, 


then baſte it again and pour over it the yolks of two eggs; keep 
the diſh turning that it may be all brown alike : cut the other 
half and tongue into little thin bits, and ſet on a pint of drawn 
gravy in a ſauce - pan, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, 
a little pepper and ſalt, a glaſs of red wine, and two ſhalots ; 
boil all theſe together, a few minutes, then ſtrain it through a 
ſieve, and put it into a clean ſtew- pan with the haſh. ur 
the meat before you put it in, and put in a few muſhrooms, a 


ſpoonful of the pickle, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a few truf- 


fles and morels; ſtir all theſe together for a few minutes, then 
beat up half the brains and ſtir into the ſtew- pan, and a little 
piece 
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piece of butter rolled in flour. Take the other half of the brains 
and beat them up with a little lemon-peel cut fine, a little nut- 
meg grated, a little beaten, mace, a little thyme ſhred ſmall, a 
little parſley, the yolk of an egg, and have ſome good dripping 
boiling in a ſtew-pan ; then fry the brains in little cakes, about 


as big as a crown-piece. Fry about twenty oyſters dipped in 


the yolk of an egg, toaſt ſome ſlices of bacon, fry a few force- 
meat-balls, and have ready a hot diſh ; if pewter, over a few 
clear coals; if china, over a pan of hot water. Pour in your 
haſh, then layin your toaſted head, throw the force-meat balls 
over the haſh, and garniſh the diſh with fried oyſters, the fried 
brains, and lemon ; throw the reſt over the baſh, lay the bacon 
round the diſh, and ſend it to table. 


To baſh a calf*s head white. 


TAKE hal a pint of gravy, a large wine-glaſs of white 
wine, a little beaten mace, a little nutmeg, and a little ſalt; 
throw into your haſh a kw muſhrooms, a few truffles and 
morels firſt parboiled, a few artichoke-bottoms, and afparagus- 
tops, if you have them, a good piece of butter rolled in flour, 
the yolks of two eggs, half a pint of cream, and one ſpoonful of 
muſhroom-catchup ; ſtir it all together very carefully till it is 
of a fine thickneſs ; then pour it into your diſh, and lay the other 
half of the head as before-mentioned, in the middle, and garniſh 


it as before directed, with fried oyſters, brains, lemon, and 
force-meat balls fried. 


To bake a calf*s bead. 


TAKE the head, pick it and waſh it very clean; take an 
earthen diſh large enough to lay the head on, rub a little piece 
of butter all over the diſh, then lay ſome long iron ſkewers 
acroſs the top of the diſh, and lay the head on them; ſkewer up 
the meat in the middle that it don't lie on the diſh, then grate 
ſome nutmeg all over it, a few ſweet herbs ſhred ſmall, ſome 
crumbs of bread, a little lemon - peel cut fine, and then flour it 
all over; ſtick pieces of butter in the eyes, and all over the 
head, and flour it again, Let it be well baked, and of a fine 
brown; you may throw a little pepper and ſalt over it, and put 
into the diſh a piece of beef cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
an onion, ſome whole pepper, a blade of mace, two cloves, a 
pint of water, and boil the brains with ſome ſage. When the 
head is enough; lay it on a diſh, and ſet it to the fire to keep 

| : warm, 
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warm, then ſtir all together in the diſh, and boil it in a ſauce- 
pan; ſtrain it off, put it into the ſauce-pan again, add a piece of 
batter rolled in flour, and the ſage in the brains chopped fine, a 
ſpoonful of catchup, and two ſpoonfuls of red wine, boil them 
together, take the brains, beat them well, and mix them with 
the ſauce : pour it into the'diſhy and ſend it to table. You muſt 
bake the tongue with the head; and don't cut it out; It will 
lie the handſomer in the diſh, | | 
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| 70 bake a ſheep's bead. 
DO it the ſame way, and it eats very well. 


„ 


To adreſs a lamb's bead. 


BOIL the head and pluck tender, but don't let the liver be 
too much done. Take the head up, hack it croſs and croſs 
with a knife, grate ſome nutmeg over it, and lay it in a diſh 
before a good fire; then grate ſome crumbs of bread, ſome ſweet 
herbs rubbed, alittle lemon-peel chopped fine, a very little pep- 
per and ſalt, and baſte it with a little butter: then throw a little 
flour oyer it, and juſt before it is done do the ſame, baſte it and 
drudge it. Take half the liver, the lights, the heart and 
tongue, chop them very ſmall, with ſix or eight ſpoonfuls of 

vy or water; firſt ſhake ſome flour over the meat, and ſtir 
it together, then put in the gravy or water, a good piece of but- 
ter rolled in a little flour, a little pepper and ſalt, and what runs 
from the head in the diſh; ſimmer all together a few minutes, 
and add half a ſpoonful of vinegar, pour it into your diſh, lay 
the head in the middle of the. mince-meat, have ready the other 
half of the liver cut thig, with ſome ſlices of bacon broiled, and 
lay round the head. Garniſh the diſh with lemon, and ſend it 
to table. et 
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To ragoo a neck of veal. 


CUT a neck of veal into ſtakes, flatten them with a rolling- 
pin, ſeaſon them with falt, pepper, cloves and mace, lard them 
with bacon, lemon-peel and thyme, dip them in the yolks of 

, make a ſheet of ſtrong cap paper up at the four corners 
in the form of a dripping- pan; pin up the corners, butter the 
paper and alſo the gridiron, and ſet it-over a fire of charcoal; 
put in your meat, let it do leiſurely, keep it baſting and turning 
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to keep in the gravy, and when it is enough have ready half a 
pint of ſtrong gravy, ſeaſon it high, put in muſhrooms and 


pickles, force-meat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, oyſters ſtew- 
ed and fried, to lay round and at the top of your diſh, and then 
ſerve it up. If for a brown ragoo, put in red wine. If fora 
white one, put in white wine, with the yolks of eggs beat up 
with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream. trap 


To ragoo at __ of veal, 


TAKE your breaſt of veal, put it into a large ſtew-pan, put 
in a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome 'black and white 
pepper, a blade or two of mace, two'or three cloves, a very little 
piece of lemon-peel, and juſt cover it with water: when it is 
tender take it up, bone it, put in the bones, boil it up till the 
gravy is very good, then ſtrain it off, and if you have a little 
rich beef gravy add a quarter of a pint, put in half an ounce of 
truffles and morels, a ſpoonful or two of catchup, two or three 
ſpoonfuls of white wine, and let them all boil together: in the 
mean time flour the veal, and fry it in butter till it is of a fine 
brown, then drain out all the butter and pour the gravy you are 
boiling to the veal, with a few muſhrooms : boil all together till 
the ſauce is rich and thick, and cut the ſweetbread into four. A 
few force-meat balls is proper in it, Lay the veal in the diſh, 
and pour the ſauce all over it. Garniſh with lemon. 


Another way to ragoo a breaſt of veal. 


YOU may bone it nicely, flour it, and fry ir of a fine brown, 
then pour the fat out of the pan, and the ingredients as above, 
with the bones; when enough, take it out, and ftrain the li. 


quor, then put in your meat again, with the ingredients, as be- 
fore directed. 


A breaſt of veal in hodge-podge. 

TAKE a breaſt of veal, cut the briſcuit into little pieces, and 
every bone aſunder, then flour it, and put half a pound of 
good butter into a ſtew-pan; when it is hot, throw in the veal, 
try it all over of a fine light brown, and then have ready a teas 
kettle of water boiling ; pour it in the ſtew-pan, fill It up and ſtir 
it round, throw in a pint of green peaſe, a fine lettuce whole, 
clean waſhed, two or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper 


tied in a muſlin rag, a little bundle of ſweet herhs, a ſmall 
| EN | oplan 
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onion ſtuck with a few cloves, and a ſietle faſt. Cover it cloſe, 
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and let it ſtew an hour, or till it is boiled to your palate, if you 
would have ſoop made of it; if you would only have ſauce to eat 
with the veal, fm muſt ſtew it till there is juſt as much as you 


would have for ſauce, and ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate ; take 


out the onion, {ſweet herbs and ſpice, and pour it altogether in- 
to your diſh. It is a fine diſh. If you have no peaſe, pare three 
or four cucumbers, ſcoop out the pulp, and cut it into little 


pieces, and take four or five heads of ſellery, clean waſhed, and 


cut the white part ſmall ; when you have no lettuces, take the 
little hearts of ſavoys, or the little young ſprouts that grow on 
the old cabbage ſtalks about as big as the top of your thumb. 
Note, If you would make a very fine diſh of it, fill the inſide 
of your lettuce with force-meat, and tie the top cloſe with a 
thread; ſtew it till there is but juſt enough for ſauce, ſet the 
lettuce in the middle, and the veal round, and pour the ſaute 
all over it. Garniſh your diſh with raſped bread, made into 
figures with your fingers. This is the cheapeſt way of dreſſing 
a breaſt of veal to be good, and ſerve a number of people. 


To collar a breaft of veal. 


TAKE a very ſharp knife, and nicely take out all the bones, 
but take great care you do not cut the meat through ; pick all 
the fat and meat off the bones, then grate ſame nutmeg all 
over the inſide of the veal, a very little beaten mace, a little 

pper and ſalt, a few ſweet herbs ſhred ſmall, ſome parſley, a 
Beile lemon - peel ſhred ſmall, a few crumbs of bread and the 
bits of fat picked off the bones ; roll it up tight, ſtick one ſkewer 
in to hold it together, but do it clever, that it ſtands upright in 
the diſh : tie a packthread acroſs it to hold it together, Hit it, 


- then roll the caul all round it, and roaſt it. An hour and a 


quarter will doit. When it has been about an hour at the fire 
take off the caul, drudge it with flour, baſte it well with freſh 
butter, and let it be of a fine brown. For ſauce take two pen- 
nyworth of gravy beef, cut it and hack it well, then flour it, fry 


ita little brown, then pour into your ſtew-pan ſome boiling wa- 


ter; ſtir it well together, then fill your pan two parts full of wa- 
ter, put in an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a little cruſt of 


bread toaſted, two or three. blades of mace, four cloves, ſome. 


whole pepper, and the bones of the veal. Cover it cloſe, and 


let it ſtew till it is quite rich and thick; then ſtrain it, boil it up 


with ſome truffles and morels, a few muſhrooms, a ſpoonful of 
catchup, two or three bottoms of artichokes, if you have them, 


add 
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a little falt, juſt enough to ſeaſon the gravy, take the pack- 
nd of the 0. and ſet it upright in the diſh; cut the ſweet- 
bread into four, and broil it of a fine brown, with a few force- 
meat balls fried, lay theſe round the diſh, and pour in the ſauce. 
Garniſh the diſh with lemon, and ſend it to table. 


To collar a breaſt of mutton. 


DO it the ſame way, and it eats very well, But you muſt 
take off the ſkin. 


Another good way to dreſs a, breaſt of mutton. 
COLLAR it as before, roaſt it, and baſte it with half a pint 
of red wine, and when that is all ſoaked in, baſte it well with 
butter, have a little good gravy, ſet the mutton upright in the 
diſh, pour in the gravy, have ſweet ſauce as for veniſon, and 
ſend it to table. Don't garniſh the diſh, but be fure to take the 
ſkin off the mutton, | 
The inſide of a ſurloin of beef is very good done this way. 
If you don't like the wine, a quart of milk, and a quarter of 


a pound of butter, put into the dripping-pan, does full as well 
to baſte it, ; 


To force a leg of lamb. 


WITH a ſharp knife carefully take out all the meat, and 
leave the ſkin whole and the fat on it, make the lean you cut 
out into force meat thus: to two pounds of meat, three pounds 
of beef ſewet cut fine, and beat in a marble mortar till it is very 
fine, and take away all the {kin of the meat and ſewer, then mix 
with it four ſpoontuls of grated bread, eight or ten cloves, five 
or ſix large blades of mace dried and beat fine, half a large nut- 
meg grated, a little pepper and falt, a little lemon- peel cut fine, 
a very little thyme, ſome parſley, and four eggs : mix all toge- 
ther, put it into the ſkin again juſt as it was, in the ſame ſhape, 
ſew it up, roaſt it, baſte it with butter, cut the loin into ſteaks 
and fry it nicely. lay the leg in the diſh and the loin round it, 


8 ith ſtewed cauliflower (as in page 17) all round upon the loin, 


4A * a pint of good gravy into the diſh, and fend it to table. 
= | { you don't like the cauliflower, it may be omitted. 
1 To boil a leg of lamb. 

LET the leg be boiled very white. An hour will do it. Cut 
the loin into ſteaks, dip them into a few crumbs of bread and 


egg, fry them — and brown, boil a good deal of fpinach * 
ay 
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lay in the diſh, put the leg in the middle, lay the loin round it, 
cut an orange in four and garniſh the diſh, and have butter in a 
cup. Some love the ſpinach boiled, then drained, put into a 
ſauce-pan with a good piece of butter, and ſtewed, 1 


To force a large fowl. 


CUT the ſkin down the back, and carefully (lip it up ſo as te 
take out all the meat, mix it with one pound of beef ſewet, 
cut it ſmall, and beat them together in a marble mortar : take 4 
pint of large oyſters cut ſmall, two anchovies cut ſmall, one 
ſhalot cut fine, a few ſweet herbs, a little pepper, a little nutmeg 
grated, and the yolks of four eggs; mix all together arid lay 
this on the bones, draw over the ſkin and ſew up the back, put 
the fowl into a bladder, boil it an hour and a quatter, ſtew ſome 
oyſters in good gravy thickened with a plece of butter rolled in 
flour, take the fow! out of the bladder, lay it in your diſh and 
pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with lemon. 

It eats much better roaſted with the ſame ſauce. 
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To roaſt a turky the genteel way. 


FIRST cut it down the back, and with a ſharp penknife bone 
it, then make your force-meat thus: take a large fowl, or a 
pound of veal, as much grated bread, half a pound of ſewet cut 
and beat very fine, a little beaten mace, two cloves, half a nut- 
meg grated, about a large tea-ſpoonful of lemon- peel, and the 
yolks of two eggs; mix all together, with a little pepper and 
falt, fill up the places where the bones came out, and fill the 
body, that it may look juſt as it did before, ſew up the back, 
and roaſt it. You may have oyſter ſauce, ſellery ſauce, or juſt as 
you pleaſe ; but good gravy in the diſh, and garniſh with le- 
mon, is as good as any thing. Be ſure to leave the pinions on, 


To flew a turky or fowl. 


FIRST let your pot be very clean, lay four clean ſkewers at 
the bottom, lay your turkey or fowl upon them, put in a quart 
of gravy, take a bunch of ſellery, cut it ſmall, and waſh it 
very clean, put it into your pot, with two or three blades of 
mace, let it ſtew ſoftly till there is juſt enough for ſauce, then 
add a good piece of butter rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls of red 
wine, two of — and juſt as much pepper and ſalt as will 

0 


ſeaſon it, lay your fowl or turkey in the diſh, pour the ſauce 
over 
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over it and ſend it to table. If the fowl or turkey is enough 
before the ſauce, take it up, and keep it up till the ſauce is 


boiled enough, then put it in, let it boil a minute or two, 
and diſh it up. | \ 


To flew a knuckle of veal. 


BE ſure let the pot or ſauce-pan be very clean, lay at the bot- 
tom four clean wooden ſkewers, waſh and clean the knuckle 
very well, then lay it in the pot with two or three blades of 
mace, a little whole pepper, a little piece of thyme, a ſmall 
onion, a cruſt of bread, and two quarts of water. Cover it 
down cloſe, make it boil, then only let it ſimmer for two. hours, 
and when it is enough take it up; lay it in a diſh, and ſtrain 
the broth over it. 


Another way to flew a knuckle of veal. 


CLEAN it as before directed, and bd it till there is juſt 
enough for ſauce, add one ſpoonful of catchup, one of red wine, 
and one of walnut pickle, ſome truffles and morels, or ſome 
dried muſhrooms cut ſmall ; boil it all together, take up the 
1 lay it in a diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and fend it to 
table. 


Note, It eats very well done as the turkey, before directed. 


To ragoo a piece of beef. 


TAKE a large piece of the flank, which has fat at the top 
cut ſquare, or any piece that is all meat, and has fat at the top, 
but no bones. The rump does well. Cut all nicely off the 
bone (which makes fine ſoop) then take a large ſtew-pan, and 
with a good piece of butter fry it a little brown all over, flour- * 
ing your meat well before you put it into the pan, then pour in as 
much gravy as will cover it, made thus: take about a pound of 
coarſe beef, a little piece of veal cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, an anion, ſome whole black pepper and white pepper, 
two or three large blades of mace, four or five cloves, a piece of 
carrot, a little piece of bacon ſteeped in vinegar a little while, a 
cruſt of bread toaſted brown; put to this a quart of water, and 
let it boil till half is waſted. While this is making, pour a 
quart of boiling water into the ſtew-pan, cover it cloſe, and let 
it be ſtewing ſoftly ; when the gravy is done ſtrain it, pour it 
into the pan where the beef is, take an ounce of truffles and 
more cut imall, ſome freſh or dried muſhrooms cut ſmall, two 

| D ſpoonfuls 


* 
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ſpoonfuls of catchup, and cover it cloſe. Let all this ſtew till 
the fauce is rich and thick : then have ready fome artichoke bot- 
toms cut into four, and a few pickled muſhrooms, give them a 
boil or two, and when your meat is tender and your ſauce quite 
rich, lay the meat into a diſh and pour the ſauce over it. You 
may add a ſweetbread cut in ſix pieces, a palate ſtewed tender 
cut into little pieces, ſome cocks-combs, and a few force-meat 
balls. Theſe are a great addition, but it will be good without. 

Note, For variety, when the beef is ready and the gravy put 
to it, add a large bunch of ſellery cut ſmall and waſhed clean, 
two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a glaſs of red wine. Omit all 
the other ingredients. When the meat and ſellery are tender, 
and the ſauce rich and good, ſerve it up. It is alſo very good 
this way: take fix large cucumbers, ſcoop out the ſeeds, pare 


them, cut them into ſlices, and do them juſt as you do the 
{ellery. 


To force the infide of a ſurloin of beef. 

TAKE a ſharp knife, and carefully lift up the fat of the in- 
fide, take out all the meat cloſe to the bone, chop it ſmall, 
take a pound of ſewet and chop fine, about as many crumbs of 
bread, a little thyme and lemon-peel, a little pepper and ſalt, 
half a nutmeg grated, and two ſhalots chopped fine ; mix all to- 
gether, with a glaſs of red wine, then put it into the ſame 
place, cover it with the ſkin and fat, ſkewer it down with fine 
tkewers, and cover it with paper. Don't take the paper off till 
the meatis in the diſh, Take a quarter of a pint of red wine, 
two ſhalots ſhred ſmall, boil them, and pour into the diſh, with 
the gravy which comes out of the meat; it eats well. Spit your 
meat before you take out the inſide. 


Another way to force a ſurloin. 


WHEN it is quite roaſted, take it up, and lay it in the diſh 
with the inſide uppermoſt, with a ſharp knife lift up the ſkin, 
hack and cut the inſide very fine, ſhake a little pepper and falt 
over it, with two ſhalots, cover it with the ſkin, and ſend it to 
table. You may add red wine or vinegar, juſt as you like. 


To force the inſide of a rump of beef. 
YOU may do it juſt in the ſame. manner, only lift up the out- 
ſide (kin, take the middle of the meat, and do as before di- 


rected ; put it into the ſame place, and with fine ſkewers put 
it down cloſe, ak . 
A rolled 
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A rolled rump of beef. 


CUT the meat all off the bone whole, lit the inſide down 
top to bottom, but not through the ſkin, ſpread it open, 
take-the fleſh of two fowls and beef ſewet, an equal quantity, 
and as much cold boiled ham, if you have it, a little pepper; 
an anchovy, a nutmeg grated, a little thyme, a good deal of 
parſley, a few muſhrooms, and chop them all together, beat 
them in a mortar, with a half-pint baſon full of crumbs of bread ; 
mix all theſe together, with four yolks of eggs, lay it into the 
meat, cover it up, and roll it round, ſtick one ſkewer in, and tie it 
wich a packthread croſs and croſs to hold it together; take a 
pot or large ſauce · pan that will juſt hold it, lay a layer of bacon 
and a layer of beef cut in thin ſlices, a piece of carrot, ſome 
whole pepper, mace, ſweet herbs, and a large onion, lay the rolled 
beef on it, juſt put water enough to the top of the beef; cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly on a ſlow fire for eight or 
ten hours, but not too faſt. When you find the beef tender, 
which you will know by running a ſkewer into the meat, then 
take it up, cover it up hot, boil the gravy till it is good, then 
ſtrain it off, and add ſome muſhrooms chopped, ſome truffles and 
morels cut ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of red or white wine, the yolks 
of two eggs and a piece of butter rolled in flour ; boil it together, 
ſet the meat before the fire, baſte it with butter, and throw 
crumbs of bread all over it : when the ſauce is enough, lay the 
meat into the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Take care the 
eggs do not curd. > 


To boil a rump of beef the French faſhion. 


TAKE a rump of beef, boil it half an hour, take it up, lay 
it into a large deep pewter diſh or ſtew-pan, cut three or four 
aſhes in it all along the fide, rub the gaſhes with pepper and 
alt, and pour into the diſh a pint of red wine, as much hot 
water, two or three large onions cut ſmall, the hearts of eight 
or ten lettuces cut ſmall, and a good piece of butter rolled in a 
little flour; lay the fleſhy part of the meat downwards, cover 
it cloſe, let it ſtew an hour and a half over a charcoal fire, or a 
very flow coal fire. Obſerve that the butcher chops the bone 
Jo cloſe, that the meat may lie as flat as you can in the diſh. 
When it is enough, take the beef, lay it in the diſh, and pour 

the ſauce over it, . 
I Note, When you do it in a pewter diſh, it is beſt done over 
= * chaffing-diſh of hot=coalsz with a bit or two of charcoal to 
W keep it alive, | | 
| De Beef 
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Beef eſcarlot. 


FAKE a briſcuit of beef, half a pound of coarſe ſugar, two 
ounces of bay ſalt, a pound of common ſalt, mix all together, 
and rub the beef, lay it in an earthen pan, and turn it every day. 
It may lie a fortnight in the pickle ; then boil it, and ſerve it up 
either with ſavoys, or peaſe pudding. 

Note, It eats much finer cold, cut into ſlices, and ſent to table. 


Beef d la daub. 
YOU may take a buttock or a rump of beef, lard it, fry it 


brown in ſome ſweet butter, then put it into a pot that wHl juſt 
hold it; put in ſome broth or gravy hot, ſome pepper, cloves, 
mace, and a bundle of {weet herbs, ſtew it four hours, till it is 
tender, and ſeaſon it with ſalt; take half a pint of gravy, two 
ſweetbreads cut into eight pieces, ſome truffles and morels, pa- 
lates, artichoke-bottoms, and muſhrooms, boil all together, lay 
r beef into the diſh; ſtrain the liquor into the ſauce, and boil 
all together, If it is not thick enough, roll a piece of butter in 
flour, and boil in it; pour this all over the beef. Take force- 
meat rolled in pieces half as long as one's finger ; dip them into 
batter made with eggs, and fry them brown; fry ſome ſippets 
_ dipped into batter cut three-corner-ways, ſtick them into the 
meat, and garniſh with the force- meat. 


Beef d la node in PHeces. 


YOU muſt take a buttock of beef, cut it into two pound pieces, 
lard them with bacon, fry them brown, put them into a pot that 
will juſt hold them, put in two guarts of broth or gravy, a few 
ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome mace, - cloves, nutmeg, pepper and 
ſalt; when that is done, cover it cloſe, and ſtew it till it is ten- 
der, ſkim off all the fat, lay the meat in the diſh, and ſtrain the 
ſauce over it. You may ſerve it up hot or cold. 


Beef 2 la mode, the French way, 


TAKE a piece of the buttock of beef, and ſome fat bacon cut 
into little long bits, then take two tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt, one tea- 
ſpoonful of beaten pepper, one beaten mace, and one of nut- 
meg; mix all together, have your larding-pins ready, firſt dip 
the bacon in vinegar, then roll it in your ſpice, and lard your 
beef very thick and nice; put the meat into a pot with two 
op three large onions, a good piece of lemon- peel, a bundle of 


herbs, and three or four ſpoonfuls of vinegar ; cover it * 
7 clo & 


* 
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cloſe, and put a wet cloth round the edge of the cover, that no 
ſteam can get out, and ſet it over a very ſlow fire: when you 
think one ſide is done enough, turn the other, and cover it with 
the rhind of the bacon ; cover the pot cloſe again as before, and 
when it is enough (which it will be when quite tender) take it up 
and lay it in your diſh, take off all the fat from the gravy, and 
pour the gravy over the meat. If you chuſe your beef to be 
red, you may rub it with ſa]t-petre over night. | 
Note, You muſt take great care'in doing your beef this way 
that your fire is very flow ; it will at leaſt take ſix hours doing, if 
the piece be any thing large. If you would have the ſauce very 
rich, boil half an ounce of truffles and morels in half a pint of 
good gravy till they are very tender, and add a gill of pickled 
muſhrooms, but freſh ones are beſt ; mix all together with the 
gravy of the meat, and pour it over your beef. You muſt mind 
and beat all your ſpices very fine; and if you have not enough 


mix ſome more, according to the bigneſs of your beef. — 


wy 
Rn 
* 


1 Beef olives. 


TAKE a rump of beef, cut it into ſtakes half a quarter longs 
about an inch thick, let them be ſquare; lay on ſome good force- 
meat made with veal, roll them, tie them once round with a 
hard knot, dip them in egg, crumbs of bread, and grated nutmeg, 
and a little pepper and ſalt. The beſt way is to roaſt them, or 
fry them brown in freſh butter, lay them every one on a bay- 
leaf, and cover them every one with a piece of bacon toaſted, 
have ſome good gravy, a few truffles and morels, and muſh- 
rooms ; boil all together, pour into the diſh, and ſend it to table. 


Veal Olives. | 
THEY are good done the ſame way, only roll them narrow 
at one end and broad at the other. Fry them of a fine brown, 
Omit the bay-leaf, but lay little bits of bacon about two inches 
long on them. The ſame ſauce. Garniſh with lemon. 


Beef collops. 


CUT them into thin pieces about two inches long, beat them 
with the back of a knife very well, grate ſome nutmeg, flour 
them a little, lay them in a ſtew-pan, put in as much water as 
you think will do for ſauce, half an onion cut ſmail, a little 
piece of lemon-peel cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a lle 
Pepper and ſalt, a piece of butter rolled in a little flour, Ser 

| ae ob. ws them 
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them on a ſlow fire : when they begin to ſimmer, ſtir them now 
and then ; when they begin to be hot, ten minutes will do them, 
but take care they don't boil, Take out the ſweet herbs, pour 
It iato the diſh, and ſend it to table. ; 


Note, You may do the inſide of a ſurloin of beef in the ſame 
manner, the day after it is roaſted, only don't beat them, but 
Cut them thin. e 


N. B. Yon may do this diſh between two pewter diſhes, hang 
them between two chairs, take ſix ſheets of white-brown paper, 
tear them into ſlips, and burn them under the diſh one piece at 
a time, 


To flew beef ſteaks. In 


TAKE rump ſteaks, pepper and falt them, lay them in 
ſtew-pan, pour in half a pint of water, a blade or two of mace, 
two or three cloves, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an ancho- 
vy, a piece of butter rolled in flour, a glaſs of White wine, 
and an onion ; cover them cloſe, and let them ftew ſoftly till 
they are tender, then take out the ſteaks, flour them, fry them 
in freſh butter, and pour away all the fat, ſtrain the ſauce they 
were ſtewed in, and pour into the pan; toſs it all up together 
till the ſauce is quite hot and thiek. If you add a quarter of a 
pint of oyſters, it will make it the better. Lay the ſteaks into 
the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with any 
pickle you like. 


To fry beef ſteaks. 


" TAKE rump ſteaks, beat them very well with a roller, fry 
them in half a pint of ale that is not bitter, and whilſt they are 
frying cut a large onion ſmall, a very little thyme, ſome par- 
fley ſhred ſmall, ſome grated nutmeg, and a little pepper and 
falt; roll all together in a piece of butter, and then in a little 
flour, put this into the ſtew-pan, and ſhake all together. When 
the ſteaks are tender, and the ſauce of a fine thickneſs, diſh it 
up. * 

A ſecond way to fry beef fteaks, 


CUT the lean by itſelf, and beat them well with the back of 

a knife, fry them in juſt as much butter as will moiſten the 
pan, pour out the gravy as it runs out of the meat, turn = 
0 
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often, do them over a gentle fire, then fry the fat by itſelf and 
lay. upon the meat, and put to the gravy a glaſs of red wine, 
half an anchovy, a little nutmeg, a little beaten pepper, and a 
ſhalot cut ſmall ; give it two or three little boils, ſeaſon it with 
ſalt to your palate, pour it over the ſteaks, and ſend them to 
table, & 


or Another way to do beef ſteaks. 


| CUT your ſteaks, half broil them, then lay them in a ſtews 
pan, ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, juſt cover them with 
gravy, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Let them ſtew for 
half an hour, beat up the yolks of two eggs, ſtir all together for 
two or three minutes, and then ſerve it up. 


4 pretty fide-diſh of beef. 


ROAST a tender piece of beef, lay fat bacon all over it and 
roll it in paper, baſte it, and when it is roaſted cut about two 
pounds in thin ſlices, lay them in a ſtew-pan, and take ſix large 
cucumbers, peel them, and chop them ſmall, lay over them a 
little pepper and falt, ſtew them in butter for about ten minutes, 
then drain out the butter, and ſhake ſome flour over them; toſs 


them up, pour in half a pint of gravy, let them ſtew till they are 
thick, and diſh them up. X 


To drefs a fillet of beef. 


IT is the inſide of a ſurloin. You muſt carefully cut it all out 
from the bone, grate ſome nutmeg over it, a few crumbs of 
bread, a little pepper and falt, a little lemon peel, a little thyme, 
ſome parſley ſhred ſmall, and roll it up tight ; tie it with a 
packthread, roaſt it, put a quart of milk and a quarter of a 
pound of butter into the dripping-pan, and baſte it; when it is 
enough, take it up, untie it, leave a little ſkewer in it to hold ir 
together, have a little good gravy in the diſh, and ſome ſweet 
fauce in a cup. You may baſte ir with red wine and butter, 
if you like it better; or it will do very well with butter only. 


Beef fleaks rolled. 


TAKE three or four beef ſteaks, flat them with a cleaver, 
and make a force-meat thus; take a pound of veal beat fine in a 
mortar, the fleſh of a large fowl thus cut ſmall, half a pound of 
cold ham chopped ſmall, the kidney-fat of a loin of veal chopped 

D 4 ſoall, 
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morels firſt ſtewed and then cut ſmall, ſome parſley, the yolks of 
four eggs, a nutmeg grated, a very little thyme, a little lemon- 
peel cut fine, a little pepper and ſalt, and half a pint of cream: 
mix all together, lay it on your ſteaks, roll them up firm, of a 
good ſize, and put a little ſkewer into them, put them into the 
ſtew-pan, and fry them of a nice brown ; then pour all the fat 


quite out, and put in a pint of good fried gravy (as in page 19) 


put one ſpoonful of catchup, two ſpoonfuls of red wine, a few 
muſhrooms, and let them ſtew for a quarter of an hour. Take 
up the ſtakes, cut them in two, lay the cut ſide uppermoſt, and 
pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with lemon. : 
Note, Before you put the force-meat into the beef, you are to 
ſtir it all together over a ſlow fire for eight or ten minutes. 


To flew a rump of beef. 


HAVING boiled it till it is little more than half enough, take 
it up, and peel off the ſkin: take ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, 

ted nutmeg, a handful of parſley, a little thyme, winter- 
Fonte, ſweet- marjoram, all chopped fine and mixt, and ſtuff 
them in great holes in the fat and lean, the reſt ſpread over it, 
with the yolks of two eggs; ſave the gravy that runs out, put to 
it a pint of claret, and put the meat in a deep pan, pour the 
liquor in, cover it cloſe, and let it bake two hours, then put it 
into the diſh, pour the liquor over it, and ſend it to table. 


Another way to flew a rump of beef. 


YOU muſt cut the meat off the bone, lay it in your ſtew- pan, 
cover it with water, put in a ſpoonful of whole pepper, two 
onions, a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome ſalt, and a pint of red 
wine; cover it cloſe, ſet it over a ſtove or flow fire for four 
hours, ſhaking. it ſometimes, and turning it four or five times; 
make gravy as for ſoop, put in three quarts, keep it ſtirring till 
dinner is ready: take ten or twelve turnips, cut them into ſlices 
the broad way, then cut them into four, flour them, and fry them 
brown in beef dripping. Be ſure to Jet your dripping boil before 
you put them in; then drain them well from the fat, lay the 
beef in your ſoop- diſh, toaſt a little bread very nice and brown, 
cut in three corner dice, lay them into the diſh, and the turnips 
likewiſe ; ſtrain in the gravy, and fend it to table. If you have 
the convenience of a ſtove, put the diſh over it for five or ſix 


minutes ; it gives the liquor a fine flavour of the turnips, 
| makes 


ſmall, a ſweetbread cut in little pieces, an ounce of truffles and 
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makes the bread eat better, and is a great addition. Seaſon it 
with ſalt to your palate. N 


Portugal beef. 


TAKE a rump of beef, cut off the bone, cut it acroſs, flout 
it, fry the thin part brown in butter, the thick end ſtuff with 
ſewet, boiled cheſnuts, an anchovy, an onion, and a little pep- 
per. Stew it in a pan of ſtrong broth, and when it is tender lay 
both the fried and ſtewed together in your diſh, cut the fried ia 


two and lay on each fide of the ſtewed, ſtrain the gravy it was 


ſtewed in, put to it ſome pickled gerkins chopped, and boiled 
cheſnuts, thicken it with a piece of burat butter, give it two or 
three boils up, ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate, and pour it over 

the beef. Garniſh with lemon, | 


To flew a rump of beef, or the briſcuit, the French 
Way. 

TAKE a rump of beef, put it into a little pot that will hold 
it, cover it with water, put on the cover, let it ſtew an hour; 
but if a briſcuit, two hours. Skim it clean, then ſlaſh the 
meat with a knife to let out the gravy, put in a httle beaten pep- 
per, ſome ſalt, four cloves, with two or three large blades of 
mace beat fine, ſix onions ſliced, and half a pint of red wine 
cover it cloſe, let it ſtew an hour, then put in two ſpoonfuls 
of capers or aſtertion buds pickled, or broom-buds, chop them, 
two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and two of verjuice ; boil fix cabbage 
lettuces in water, then put them in a pot, put in a pint of 
good gravy, let all ſtew together for half an hour, ſkim all the 

at off, lay the meat into the diſh, and pour the reſt over it, 
have ready ſome pieces of bread cut three corner-ways, and fried 
criſp, ſtick them about the meat, and garniſh them. When you 


pa in the cabbage, put with it a good piece of butter rolled in 
our. OF, 2 


To flew beef gobbets. 


GET any piece of beef, except the leg, cut it in pieces about 
the bigneſs of a pullet's egg, put them in a ſtew-pan, cover them 
with water, Jet them ſtew, ſkim them clean, and when they 
have ſtewed an hour, take mace, cloves, and whole pepper tied 
in a muſlin rag looſe, ſome ſellery cut ſmall, put them into the 
pan with ſome ſalt, tutnips and carrots, pared and cut in *** 

| | a little 
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a little parſley, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and a large cruſt of 
bread. You may put in an ounce of barley or rice, if you like 
jt. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is tender, take out the 
herbs, ſpices and bread, and have ready fried a French roll cut 
in four. Diſh up all together, and ſend it to table. 


Beef royal. 


TAKE a ſurloin of beef, or a large rump, bone it and beat 
it very well, then lard it with bacon, ſeaſon it all over with falt, 
pepper, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, all beat fine, ſome lemon- 

cut ſmall, and ſome ſweet herbs; in the mean time make 
a ſtrong broth of the bones, take a piece of butter with a little 
Hour, brown it, put in the beef, keep it turning often till it is 
brown, then ſtrain the broth, put all together into a pot, put 
in a bay-leaf, a few truffles, and ſome ox palates cut ſmall ; co- 
ver it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is tender, take out the beef, 
ſkim off all the fat, pour in a pint of claret, ſome fried oyſters, 
an anchovy, and ſome gerkins ſhred ſmall ; boil all together, put 
in the beef to warm, thicken your ſauce with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, or maſhroom powder, or burat butter. Lay your 
meat in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and fend it to table. 
This may be eat either hot or cold. 


A tongue and udder forced. 


FIRST parboil your tongue and udder, blanch the tongue and 
ſtick it with cloves; as for the udder, you muſt carefully raiſe 
it, and fill it with force-meat, made with veal : firſt waſh the 
infide with the yolk of an egg, then put in the force-meat, tie 
the ends cloſe and ſpit them, roaſt them, and baſte them with 
butter, when enough, have good gravy in the diſh, and ſweet 
ſauce in a cup. 

Note, For variety yon may lard the udder. 


To fricaſey neats tongues. 


TAKE neats tongues, boil them tender, peel them, cut them 
into thin ſlices, and fry them in freſh butter ; then pour out the 
butter, put in as much gravy as you ſhall want for — a bun- 
dle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome pepper and ſalt, and a blade 
or two of mace ; ſimmer all together half an hour, then take out 
your tongue, ſtrain the gravy, put it with the tongue in the 
ſtew-pan apain, beat up the yolks of two eggs with a glaſs of 
White wine, a little grated nutmeg, a piece of butter as big as a 
Walnut rolled in flour, ſhake all together for four or five minutes, 
diſh it up, and ſend it to table. 1 8 | 

| To 
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To force a tongue. 


BOIL it till it is tender; let it ſtand till it is cold, then cut a 
hole at the root-end of it, take out ſome of the meat, chop it 
with as much beef ſewet, a few pippins, ſome pepper and ſalt, 
a little mace beat, ſome nutmeg, a few {ſweet herbs, and the 
yolks of two eggs; chop it all together, ſtuff it, cover the end 
with a veal caul or buttered paper, roaſt it, baſte it with butter, 
and diſh it up. Have for ſauce good gravy, a little melted but- 
ter, the juice of an orange or lemon, and ſome grated nutmeg ; 
boil it up, and pour it into the diſh, 


To flew neats tongues whole. 


TAKE two tongues, let them ſtew in water juſt to cover them 
for two hours, then peel them, put them in again with a pint 
of ſtrong gravy, half a pint of white wine, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome mace, cloves, and whole 
pepper tied in a muſlin rag, a ſpoonful of capers chopped, tur- 
nips and carrots ſliced, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; let 
all ſtew together very ſoftly over a flow fire for two hours, then 
take out the ſpice and {ſweet herbs, and ſend it to table. You 
may leave out the turnips and carrots, or boil them by them- 
ſelves, and lay them in the diſh, juſt as you like. 


To fricaſey ox palates. 


AFTER boiling your palates very tender, (which you muſt do 
by ſetting them on in cold water, and letting them do ſoftly) 
then blanch them and ſcrape them clean; take mace, nutmeg, 
cloves, and pepper beat fine, rub them all over with thoſe, and 
with crumbs of bread ; have ready ſome butter in a ſtew-pan, 
and when it is hot put in the palates; fry them brown on both 
ſides, then pour out the fat, and put to them ſome mutton or 
beef gravy, enough for ſauce, an anchovy, a little nutmeg, a 
little piece of butter rolled in flour, and the juice of a lemon; 
let it ſimmer altogether for the quarter of an hour, diſh it up, 
and garniſh with lemon, 


To roaſt ox palates. + | 


HAVING boiled your palates tender, blanch them, cut them 
into ſlices about two inches long, lard half with bacon, then 
have ready two or three pigeons and two or three chicken- 
peepers, draw them, truſs them, and fill them with force-meat gz 
let half of them be nicely larded, ſpit them on a bird ſpit + he 
| em 
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them thus; a bird, a palate, a ſage leaf, and a piece of bacon 
and ſo on, a bird, a palate, a ſage-leaf, and a piece of bacon. 
Take cocks-combs and lamb-ſtones, parboiled and blanched, 
lard them with little bits of bacon, large oyſters parboiled, and 
each one larded with one piece of bacon, put theſe on a ſcewer 
with a little piece of bacon and a ſage- leaf between them, tie 
them on to a ſpit and roaſt them, then beat up the yolks of three 
eggs, ſome nutmeg, a little ſalt and crumbs of bread ; baſte 
them with theſe all the time they are a-roaſting, and have ready 
two ſweetbreads each cut in two, ſome artichoke · bottoms cut 
into four and fried, and then rub the diſh with ſhalots : lay the 
birds in the middle piled upon one another, and lay the other 
things all ſeparate by themſelves round about in the diſh. Have 
ready for ſauce a pint of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red 
wine, an anchovy, the oyſter liquor, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour ; boil all theſe together and pour into the diſh, with a little 
| Juice of lemon. Garniſh your diſh with lemon. 


To dreſs a leg of mutton d la royale. 


HAVING taken off all the fat, ſkin, and ſhank bone, lard 
it with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, and a round piece 
of about three or four pounds of beef or leg of veal, lard it, 
have ready ſome hog's-lard boiling, flour your meat, and give it 
a colour in the lard, then take the meat out and put it into a 
pot, with a bundle of ſweet-herbs, ſome parſley, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, two or three blades of mace ; ſome whole pepper, 
and three quarts of water ; cover it cloſe, and let it boil very 
foftly for two hours, meanwhile get ready a ſweetbread ſplit, cut 
into four, and broiled, a few truffles and morels ſtewed in a quar- 
ter of a piat of ſtrong gravy, a glaſs of red wine, a few muſh- 
rooms, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and ſome aſparagus-tops ; boil 
all theſe together, then lay the mutton in the middle of the diſh, 
cut the beef or veal into ſlices, make a rim round your mutton 
with the ſlices, and pour the ragoo over it; when you have 
taken the meat out of the pot, ſkim all the fat off the gravy ; 
{ſtrain it, and add as much to the other as will fill the diſh, Gar- 
niſh with lemon. 


A leg of mutton d la bautgolit, - 


LET it hang a fortnight in an airy place, then have ready 
fome cloves of garlick and ſtuff it all over, rub it with pepper 
and falt ; roaſt it, have ready ſome good gravy and red wine in 


the diſh, and ſend it to table, « 75 
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T0 roaſt a leg of mutton with oyſters; 


TAKE a leg about two or three days killed, ſtuff it all over 
with oyſters, and roaſt it. . Garniſh with horſe-raddiſh, 


To roaſt a leg of mutton with cockles. 


STUFF it all over with cockles, and roaſt it. Garniſh with 
horſe-raddiſh. | 


A ſhoulder of mutton in epigram. 

ROAST it almoſt enough, then very carefully take off the 
ſkin about the thickneſs of a crown-piece, and the ſhank-bone 
with it at the end; then ſeaſon that ſkin and ſhank-bone with 
pepper and ſalt, a little lemon- peel cut ſmall, and a few ſweet 
herbs and crumbs of bread, then lay this on the gridiron, and 
let it be of a fine brown; in the mean time take the reſt of the 
meat and cut it like a haſh about the bigneſs of a ſhilling ; ſave 
the gravy and put to it, with a few ſpoonfuls of ſtrong gravy, 
half an onion cut fine, a little nutmeg, a little pepper and ſalt, 
a little bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome gerkins cut very ſmall, a 
few muſhrooms, two or three truffles cut ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of 
wine, either red or white, and throw a little flour over the meat; 
let all theſe ſtew together very ſoftly for five or ſix minutes, but 
be ſure it don't boil ; take out the ſweet herbs, and put the haſh 
into the diſh, lay the broiled upon it, and fend it to table, 


A barrico of mutton. 


TAKE a neck or loin of mutton, cut it into fix pieces, flour 
it, and fry it brown on both ſides in the ſtew- pan, then pour 
out all the fat; put in ſome turnips and carrots cut like dice, 
two dozen of cheſnuts blanched, two or three lettuces cut ſmall, 
ſix little round onions, a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper 
and ſalt, and two or three blades of mace; cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtew for an hour, then take off the fat and diſh it'up. 


To French a bind ſaddle of mutton. 


II is the two rumps. Cut off the rump, and carefully lift 
up the ſkin with a knife: begin at the broad end, but be ſure 
you don't crack it nor take it quite off; then take ſome ſlices of 
ham or bacon chopped fine, a few truffles, ſame young onions, 
ſome parſley, a little thyme, ſweet marjoram, winter ſavoury, 
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a little lemon-peel, all chopped fine, a little mace and two of 


three cloves bear fine, half a nutmeg, and a little pepper and 
falt; mix all together, and throw over the meat where you took 


off the ſkin, then lay on the ſkin again, and faſten it with two 


fine ſkewers at each ſide, and roll it in well buttered paper. It 
will take three hours doing : then take off the paper, baſte the 
meat, ſtrew it all over with crumbs of bread, and when it is of 
a fine brown take it up. For ſauce take fix large ſhalots, cur 
them very fine, put them into a ſauce-pan with two ſpoonfuls of 
vinegar, and two of white wine ; boil them for a minute or two, 
pour it into the diſh, and garniſh with horſe-raddiſh. 


Another French way, called St. Menehout. 


TAKE the hind ſaddle of mutton, take off the ſkin, lard it 
with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, cloves beat, and 
nutmeg, ſweet herbs, young onions and parſley, all chopped 
fine; take a large oval or a large gravy-pan, lay layers of ba- 
con, and then layers of beef all over the bottom, lay in the mut- 
ton, then lay layers of bacon on the mutton, and then a layer 
of beef, put in a pint of wine, and as much good gravy as will 
ſew it, put in a bay-leaf, and two or three ſhalots, cover it 
Cloſe, put fire over and under it, if you have a cloſe pan, and 
let It ſtand ſtewing for two hours; when done, take it out, ſtew 
crumbs of bread all over it, and put it into the oven to brown, 


ſtrain the gravy it was ſtewed in, and boil it till there is juſt e- 


nough for ſauce, lay the mutton into the diſh, pour the ſauce 
in, and ſerve it up. You muſt brown it before a fire, if you 


have not an oven. 


Cutlets à a Maintenon. A very good difh. 


CUT your cutlets handſomely, beat them thin with your 
cleaver, ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, make a force-mear 


with veal, beef ſewet, ſpice and ſweet herbs, rolled in yolks of 


eggs, roll force-meat round each cutlet within two inches of 
the top of the bone, then have as many half ſheets of white 
paper as cutlets, roll each cutlet in a piece of paper, firſt but- 
tering the paper well on the inſide, dip the cutlets in melted but- 
ter and then in crumbs of bread, lay each cutlet on half a ſheet of 
paper croſs the middle of it, leaving about an inch of the bone 
out, then cloſe the two ends of your paper as you do a turnover 
tart, and cut off the paper that is too much ; broil your mutton 


cutlets, half an Date; your veal cutlets three quarters of an 
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hour, and then take the paper off and lay them round in the 
diſh, with the bone outwards. Let your ſauce be good gravy 
thickened, and ſerve it up. 


Jo make a mutton haſh. 


CUT your mutton in little bits as thin as you can, ſtrew a 
little flour over it, have ready ſome gravy (enough for ſauce) 
wherein ſweet herbs, onion, pepper and ſalt, have been boiled; 
ſtrain it, put in your meat, with a little piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and a little ſalt, a ſhalot cut fine, a few capers and ger- 
kins chopped fine, and a blade of mace: toſs all together for a 
minute or two, have ready ſome bread toaſted and cut into thin 
ſippits, lay them round the diſh, and pour in your haſh, Gar- 
niſh your diſh with pickles and horſe-raddiſh, | 
Note, Some love a glaſs of red wine, or walnut-pickle. You 
may put juſt what you will into a haſh, If the ſippets are toaſted 


it is better, 


To areſs pigs petty-toes. 

PUT your petty-toes into a ſauce-pan with half a pint of 
water, a blade of mace, a little whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, and an onion, Let them boil five minutes, then take 
out the liver, lights, and heart, mince them very fine, grate a 
little nutmeg over them, and ſhake a little flour on them; let 
the feet do till they are tender, then take them out and ſtrain 
the liquor, put all together with a little ſalt, and a piece of but- 
ter as big as a walnut, ſhake the ſauce-pan often, let it ſimmer 
five or ſix minutes, then cut ſome toaſted ſippits and lay round 
the diſh, lay the mince-meat and ſauce in the middle, and the 
petty-toes ſplit round it. You may add the juice of half a le- 
mon, or a very little vinegar. 


A ſecond way to roaſt a leg of mutton with oyſters. 


STUFF a leg of mutton with mutton ſewet, ſalt, pepper, 
nutmeg, and the yolks of eggs; then roaſt it, ſtick it all over 
with cloves, and when it is about half done, cut off ſome of the 
under: ſide of the fleſhy end in little bits, put theſe into a pipkin 
with a pint of oyſters, liquor and all, a little ſalt and mace, and 


half a pint of hot water: ſtew them till half the liquor is waſt- 


ed, then put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſhake all toge- 


ther, and when the mutton is enough take it vp; pour this ſauce 
over it, and fend it to table. al 


To 


_ 
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To dreſs a leg of mutton to eat like veniſon. - 
TAKE a hind-quarter of mutton, and cut the leg in the ſhape 
of a haunch of veniſon, ſave the blood of the ſheep and ſteep 
it in for five or ſix hours, then take it out and roll it in three or 
four ſheets of white paper well buttered on the inſide, tie it with 
a packthread, and roaſt it, baſting it with good beet-dripping of 
butter. It will take two hours at a good fire, for your mutton 
muſt be fat and thick. About five or ſix minutes before you 
take it up, take off the paper, baſte it with a piece of butter, 
and ſhake a little flour over it to make it have a fine froth, and 
then have a little good drawn gravy in a baſon, and fweet ſauce 
in another. Don't garniſh with any thing. 


ON 


To dreſs mutton the turkiſh way. i 


FIRST cut your meat into thin ſlices, then waſh it in vinegar, 


and put it into a pot or ſauce- pan that has a cloſe cover to it, 


put in ſome rice, whole pepper, and three or four whole onions ; 
let all theſe ſtew together, ſkimming it frequently : when it. is 
enough, take out the onions, and ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate, 
lay the mutton in the diſh, and pour the rice and liquor over it. 

Note, The neck or leg are the beſt joints to dreſs this way. 
Put into a leg four quarts of water, and a quarter of a pound of 
rice: to a neck two quarts of water, and two ounces of rice. 
To every pound of meat allow a quarter of an hour, being cloſe 
covered. If you put in a blade or two of mace and a bundle of 
{weet herbs, it will be a great addition. When it is juſt enough 
put in a piece of butter, and take care the rice don't burn to 
the pot. In all theſe things you ſhould lay fkewers at the bottom 
of the pot to lay your meat on, that it may not ſtick. 


A ſhoulder of mutton wwith a ragoo of turnips. 


TAKE a ſhoulder of mutton, get the blade - bone taken out 
as neat as poſſible, and in the place put a ragoo, done thus: take 
one or two ſweetbreads, ſome cocks-combs, half an ounce of 
truffles, ſome muſhrooms, a blade or two of mace, a little 
pepper and falt ; ſtew all theſe in a quarter of a pint of good gra- 
vy, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, or yolks 
of eggs, which you pleaſe : let it be cold before you put it in, 
and fill up the place where you took the bone out juſt in the 
form it was before, and ſew it up tight: take a large deep ſtew- 


pan, or one of the round deep copper pans with two handles, lay 
at 
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at the bottom thin ſlices of bacon, then ſlices of veal, a bundle 


of parſley, thyme, and ſweet herbs, ſome whole pepper, a blade 
or two of mace, three or four cloves, a large onion, and put in 
juſt thin gravy enough to cover the meat; cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew two hours, then take eight or ten turnips, pare them, and 
cut them into what ſhape you pleaſe, put them into boiling wa- 
ter, and let them be juſt enough, throw them into a ſieve to 
drain over the hot water, that they may keep warm, then take up 
the mutton, drain it from the fat, lay it in a diſh, and keep it 
hot covered ; ſtrain the gravy it was ſtewed in, and take off all 
the fat, put in a little ſalt, a glaſs of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of 
catchup, and a piece of butter rolled in flour ; boil together 
till there is juſt enough for ſauce, then put in the turnips, give 
them a boil up, pour them over the meat, and ſend it to table, 
You may fry the turnips of a light brown, and toſs them up 
with the ſauce; but that is according to your palate, 

Note, For a change you may leave out the turnips, and add a 
bunch of ſellery cut and waſhed clean, and ſtewed in a very little 
water till it is quite tender and the water almoſt boiled away. 
Pour the gravy, as before directed, into it, and boil it up till the 
ſauce is good : or you may leave both theſe out, and add truffles, 
morels, freſh and pickled muſhrooms, and artichoke-bottom:, 

N. B. A ſhoulder of veal without the knuckle, firſt fried, and 
then done juſt as the mutton, eats very well. Don't garniſh 
your mutton, but garniſh your veal with lemon. | 


To ſtuff a leg or ſhoulder of mutton. 


TAKE a little grated bread, ſome beef ſewet, the yolks of 
hard eggs, three anchovies, a bit of onion, ſome pepper and falt, 
a little thyme and winter ſavoury, twelve oyſters, and ſome nut- 
meg grated ; mix all theſe together, ſhred them very fine, 
work them up with raw eggs like a paſte, ſtuff your mutton 
under the ſkin in the thickeſt place, or where you pleaſe, and 
roalt it : for ſauce, take ſome of the oyſter liquor, ſome claret, 
one anchovy, a little nutmeg, a bit of an onion, and a few oy- 
ſters; ſtew all theſe together, then take out your onion, pour 


lauce under your mutton, and ſend it to table. Garniſh with 
horſe-raddiſh. 


Sheeps rumps with rice. 


TAKE ſix rumps, put them into a ſtew-pan with ſome mut- 
ton gravy, enough to fill it, ſtew them about half an hour, take 
them up and let them ſtand to cool, then put into the liquor 


a quarter 
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a quarter of a pound of rice, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a 
blade or two of mace; let it boil till the rice is as thick as a 
pudding, but take care it don't ſtick tothe bottom, which you 
muſt do by ſtirring it often: in the mean time take a clean ſtew. 
pan, put a piece of butter into it; dip your rumps in the yolks 
of eggs beat, and then in crumbs of bread with a little nutmeg, 
lemon peel, and a very little thyme'in it, fry them in the butter 
of a fine brown, then take them out, lay them in a diſh to drain, 
pour out all the fat, and' toſs the rice into that pan ; ſtir it all 
together for a minute or two, then lay the rice into the diſh, 
lay the rumps all round upon the rice, have ready four eggs 
boiled hard, cut them into quarters, lay them round the diſh 
with fried parſley between them, and ſend it to table. 


To bake lamb and rice. 


TAKE a neck and loin of lamb, half roaſt it, take it up, 
cut it into ſteaks, then take half a pound of rice, put it into a 
quart of good gravy, with two or three blades of mace, and a 
little nutmeg. Do it over a ſtove or ſlow fire till the rice be- 
gins to be thick; then take it off, ſtir in a pound of butter, and 
when that is quite melted ſtir in the yolks of fix eggs, firſt beat; 
then take a diſh and butter it all over, take the ſteaks and pat a 
little pepper and falt over them, dip them in a little melted but-' 
ter, lay them into the diſh, pour the gravy which comes out of 
them over them, and then the rice ; beat the yolks of three 
eggs and pour all over, ſend it to the oven, and bake it better 3 
than half an hour. * 

Baked mutton chops. 1 


TAKE a loin or neck of mutton, cut it into ſteaks, put 
ſome pepper and ſalt over it, butter your diſh and lay in your Mz I 
ſteaks ; then take a quart of milk, ſix eggs beat up fine, and 
four ſpoonfuls of flour; beat your flour and eggs in a little milk 9 
firſt, and then put the reſt to it, put in a little beaten ginger, MY 
and a little ſalt. Pour this over the ſteaks, and ſend it to the MM 


oven; an hour and a half will bake it. 1 
A forced leg of lamb. 1 

TAKE a large leg of lamb, cut a long lit on the back- ſide, g 
but take great care you don't deface the other ſide; then chop Pg 


the meat ſmall with marrow, half a pound of beef ſewet, ſome 
oyſters, an anchovy unwaſhed, an onion, ſome ſweet herbs, a 
little lemon · peel, and ſome beaten mace and nutmeg ; * - 
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theſe together in a mortar, ſtuff it up in the ſhape it was before, 
ſew it up, andrub it over with the yolks of eggs beaten, ſpit it, 
flour it all over, lay it to the fire, and baſte it with butter. Au 
hour will roaſt it. You may bake it, if you pleaſe, but then 
you muſt butter the diſh, and lay the butter over it : cut the loin 
into ſteaks, ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, lemon- 
peel cut fine, and a few ſweet herbs ; fry them in freſh butter of 
a fine brown, then pour out all the butter, putin a quarter of a 
pint of white wine, ſhake it about, and put in half a pint of 
ſtrong gravy, wherein good ſpice has been boiled, a quarter of a 
pint of oyſters and the liquor, ſome muſhrooms and a {poonful of * 
the pickle, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and the yolk of an 
egg beat ; ſtir all theſe together till it is thick, then lay your leg 
of lamb in the diſh, and the loin round it; pour the ſauce over 5 


it, and garniſh with lemon. 


To fry a loin of lamb. 


CUT the loin into thin ſteaks, put a very little pepper and 
ſalt, and a little nutmeg on them, and fry them in freſh butter; 
when enough, take out the ſteaks, lay them in a diſh before 
the fire to keep hot, then pour out the butter, ſhake a little, 
flour over the bottom of the pan, pour in a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water, and put in a piece of butter; ſhake all together, 
give it a boil or two up, pour it over the ſteaks, and ſend it to 
table. a 
4 Note, You may do mutton the ſame way, and add two 
== ſpoonfuls of walnut-pickle. 


Another way of frying a neck or loin of lamb. 


_ CUT it into thin ſteaks, beat them with a rolling-pin, fry 
them in half a pint of ale, ſeaſon them with a little ſalt, and 
cover them cloſe ; when enough, take them out of the pan, lay 
them in a plate before the fire to keep hot, and pour all out of 
the pan into a baſon; then put in half a pint of white wine, a 
M tew capers, the yolks of two eggs beat, with a little nutmeg and 
= 2 little ſalt, add to this the liquor they were fried in, and keep : 
it ſtirring it one way all the time till it is thick, then put in the 
lamb, keep ſhaking the pan for a minute or two, lay the ſteaks 
= 22to the diſh, pour the ſauce over them, and have ſome parſley 
in a plate before the fire a-criſping. Garniſh your diſh with that 
and lemon, 
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To make a ragoo of lamb. 


TAKE a fore- quarter of lamb, cut the knuckle-bone off, lard 
it with little thin bits of bacon, flour it, fry it of a fine brown, 
and then put it into an earthen pot or ſtew- pan; put to it 
a quart of broth or good gravy, a bundle of herbs, a little 
mace, two or three cloves, and a little whole pepper; cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew pretty faſt for half an hour, pour the li- 
quor all out, ſtrain it, keep the lamb hot in the pot till the ſauce 
is ready. Take half a pint of oyſters, flour them, fry them brown, 
drain out all the fat clean that you fried them in, ſkim all the 
fat off the gravy, then pour it into the oyſters, put in an an- 
chovy, and two ſpoonfuls of either red or white wine ; boil all 
together, till there is juſt enough for ſauce, add ſome freſh muſh- 
rooms (if you can get them) and ſome pickled ones, with a 
ſpoonful of the pickle, or the juice of half a lemon. Lay your 
lamb in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with 
1 | W N 


To ftew a lamb's, or calf*s head. 


FIRST waſh it, and pick it very clean, lay it in water for 
an hour, take out the brains, and with a ſharp penknife carefully 
take out the bones and the tongue, but be careful you don't 
break the meat, then take out the two eyes, and take two pounds 
of veal and two pounds of beef ſewet, a very little thyme, 32 
good piece of lemon-peel minced, a nutmeg grated, and two 
anchovies : chop all very well together, grate two ſtale rolls, 
and mix all together with the yolks of four eggs : ſave enough 
of this meat to make about twenty balls, take half a pint of 
freſh muſhrooms clean peeled and waſhed, the yolks of ſix eggs 
chopped, halt a pint of oyſters clean waſhed, or pickled cockles; 
mix all theſe together, but firſt ſtew your oyſters, and put to it 
two quarts of gravy, with a blade or two of mace. It will be 
proper to tie the head with a packthread, cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſlew two hours: in the mean time beat up the brains with 
ſome lemon- peel cut fine, a little parſley chopped, half a nut- 
meg grated, and the yolk of an egg; have ſome dripping boiling, 
| fry half the brains in little cakes, and fry the balls, keep 
them both hot by the fire; take half an ounce of truffles and 
morels, then ſtrain the gravy the head was ſtewed in, put the truf- 
fles and morels to it with the liquor, and a few muſhrooms; boil 
all together, then put in the reſt of the brains that are not fried, 
ſtew them together for a minute or two, pour it over the "- 
Es. :: N 3 | an 
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and lay the fried brains and balls round it. Garniſh with lemon. 
You may fry about twelve oyſters. af; 


To dreſs veal d la Burgoiſe. 


- CUT pretty thick lices of veal, lard them with bacon, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, 
and chopped parſley, then take the ſtew-pan and cover the bot- 
tom with ſlices of fat bacon, lay the veal upon them, cover it, 
and ſet it over a very {low fire for eight or ten minutes juſt to be 
hot and no more, then briſk up your fire and brown your veal 
on both ſides, then ſhake ſome flour over it and brown it ; pour 
in a quart of good broth or gravy, cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew gently till ir is enough: when enough take out the ſlices 
of bacon, and ſkim all the fat off clean, and beat up the yolks 
of three eggs with ſome of the gravy : mix all together, and 
keep it ſtirring one way till it is ſmooth and thick, then take it 
up, lay your meat in the diſh, and pour. the ſauce over it. Gar- 
niſh with lemon. | 


A diſeuiſed leg of veal- and bacen. 


LARD your veal all over with flips of bacon and a little 
lemon- peel, and boil it with a piece of bacon ; when enough, 
take it up, cut the bacon into ſlices, and have ready ſome dried 
ſage and pepper rubbed fine, rub over the bacon, lay the veal 
in the diſh and the bacon round it, ſtrew it all over with fried 
parſley, and have green ſauce in cups, made thus : take two 
handfuls of ſorrel, pound it in a mortar and ſqueeze out the 
Juice, put it into a ſauce-pan with ſome melted butter, a little 
ſugar, and the juice of lemon. Or you may make it thus : beat 
two handfuls of ſorrel in a mortar with two pippins quartered, 
{queeze the juice ont with the juice of a lemon or vinegar, and 
{weeten it with ſugar. 


A pillawy of veal. 


TAKE a neck or breaſt of veal, half roaſt it, then cut it 
into ſix pieces, ſeaſon it with pepper, falt and nutmeg : take 
a pound of rice, put to it a quart of broth, ſome mace, and a 
little ſalt, do it over a ſtove or very flow fire till it is thick, but 
butter the bottom of the diſh or pan you do it in: beat up the 
yolks of ſix eggs and ſtir into it, then take a little round deep 
diſh, butter it, lay ſome of the rice at the bottom, then lay the 
veal on a round heap and cover it all over with rice, waſh 
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it over with the yolks of eggs, and bake it an hour and a half, 
then open the top and pour in a pint of rich good gravy. Gar- 


niſh with a Seville orange cut in quarters, and ſend it to table; . 


hot. 
Bombarded veal. 


YOU muſt get a fillet of veal, cut out of it five lean pieces 
as thick as your hand, round them up a little, then lard them 
very thick on the round fide with little narrow thin pieces of 
bacon, and lard five ſheeps tongnes (being firſt boiled and 
blanched) lard them here and there with very little bits of lemon- 
peel, and make a well-ſeaſoned force- meat of veal, bacon, ham, 
beet ſewet, and an anchovy beat well; make another tender 
force- meat of veal, beef ſewet, muſhrooms, ſpinach, parſley, 


thyme, ſweet marjoram, winter ſavoury, and green onions. _ 


Seaſon with pepper, falt, and mace ; beat it wel}, make a round 
ball of the other force-meat and ſtuff in the middle of this, roll 
it up in a veal caul, and bake it; what is left, tie up like a Bo- 
logna ſauſage, and boil it, but firſt rub the caul with the yolk 
of an egg; put the larded veal into a ſtew-pan with ſome good 
gravy, and when it is enough ſkim off the fat, put in ſome 
truffles and morels, and ſome muſhrooms. Your force-meat 
being baked enough, lay it in the middle, the veal round it, 
and the tongues fried, and laid between, the boiled cut into 
flices, and fried, and throw all over. Pour on them the ſauce. 


You may add artichoke-bottoms, ſweetbreads, and cocks 


combs, it you pleaſe, Garniſh with lemon. 


Veal rolls. 


TAKE ten or twelve little thin ſlices of veal, lay on them 
ſome force-meat according to your fancy, roll them up and tte 
them juſt acrofs the middle with coarſe thread, put them on 
a bird-ſpit, rub them over with the yolks of eggs, flour them, 
and baſte them with butter. Half an hour will do them. 
Lay them into a diſh, and have ready ſome good gravy, with 
: few truffles and morels, and ſome muſhrooms. Garrich with 

mon, 


Olives 
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Olives of vtal the French way. 


. TAKE two pounds of veal, ſome marrow, two anchovies, 
the yolks of two hard eggs, a few muſhrooms, and ſome oyſ- 
ters, a little thyme, marjoram, parſley, ſpinach, lemon- peel; 
ſalt, pepper, nutmeg and mace, finely beaten ; take your veal 
caul, lay a layer of bacon and a layer of the ingredients, and 
a layer of the bacon and a layer of the ingredients, roll it in the 
veal caul, and either roaſt it or bake it. An hour will do 
either. When enough, cut it into ſlices, lay it into your diſh- 
and pour good gravy over it. Garniſh with lemon. 


Scotch collops q la Francois. 


TAKE a leg of veal, cut it very thin, lard it with bacon, 
then take half a pint of ale boiling, and pour over it till the 
blood is out, and then pour the ale into a baſon; take a few 
{weet herbs chopped ſmall, ſtrew them over the veal and fry it 
in butter, flour it a little till enough, then put it into a diſh and 
pour the butter away, toaſt little thin pieces of bacon and lay 
round, pour the ale into the ſtew- pan with two anchovies and a 
gi of white wine, then beat up the yolks of two eggs and 
by ir in, with a little nutmeg, ſome pepper, and a piece of but- 
ter, ſhake all together till thick, and then pour it into the diſh. 
== Garniſh with lemon. 


To make a ſavoury diſh of veal. 


CUT large collops out of a leg. of veal, ſpread them abroad 
on a dreſſer, hack them with the back of a knife, and dip 
them in the yolks of eggs; ſeaſon them with cloves, mace, nut- 
meg and pepper, beat finez make force-meat with ſome of your 
veal, beef ſewet, oyſters chopped, ſweet herbs ſhred fine, and 
the aforeſaid ſpice, ſtrew all theſe over your collops, roll and tie 
them up, put them on ſkewers, tie them to a ſpit, and roaſt 


5 them; to the reſt of your force · meat add a raw egg or two, roll 
chem in balls and fry them, put them in your diſh with your 


wvweat when roaſted, and make the ſauce with ſtrong broth, an 
* anchovy, a ſhalot, a little white wine, and ſome ſpice. Let 
it ſtew, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
N ſauce into the diſh, lay the meat in, and garnich with 
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Scotch collops larded. 


PREPARE a fillet of veal, cut into thin ſlices, cut off the 


ſkin and fat, lard them with bacon, fry them brown, then take 
them out, and lay them in a diſh, pour out all the butter, 
take a quarter of a pound of butter and melt it in the pan, then 
ſtrew in a handful of flour; ſtir it till it is brown, and” pour in 
three pints of good gravy, a bundle of {ſweet herbs, and an oni- 
on, which you mult take out ſoon ; let it boil a little, then put 
in the collops, let them ſtew half a quarter of an hour, put in 
ſome force- meat balls fried, the yolks of two eggs, a piece of 


batter, and a few pickled muſhrooms ; ſtir all together for a 


minute or two till it is thick ; and then diſh it up. Garniſh 
with lemon, | 


To do them white. 


AFTER you have cut your veal in thin ſlices, lard it with 
bacon ; ſeaſon it with cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and falt, 
ſome grated bread, and ſweet herbs. Stew the knuckle in as 
little liquor as you can, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome whole 
pepper, a blade of mace, and four cloves ; then take a pint'of 
the broth, ftew the cutlets in it, and add to it a quarter of a 
pint of white wine, ſome muſhrooms, a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and the yolks of two eggs; tir all together till it is 
thick, and then diſh it up, Garniſh with lemon. | 


Veal blanguets. 


ROAST a piece of veal, cut off the ſkin and nervous parts, 
cut it into little thin bits, put ſome butter into a ſtew-pan over 
the fire with ſome chopped onions, fry them a little, then add 
a dult of flour, ſtir it together, and put in ſome good broth, or 
gravy, and a bundle of {ſweet herbs :- ſeaſon it with ſpice, make 
it of a good taſte, and then put in your veal, the yolks of two 
eggs beat up with cream and grated nutmeg, ſome chopped 
parſley, a ſhalot, ſome lemon-peel grated, and a little juice of 
lemon, Keep it ſtirring one way; when enough, diſh it up. 


A ſhoulder of veal d la Piemontoiſe. 


TAKE a ſhoulder of veal, cut off the ſkin that it may hang 
at one end, then lard the meat with bacon and ham, and 
ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, ſweet herbs, parſley and 
lemon-peel; cover it again with the ſkin, ſtew it with gravy, 
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and when it is juſt tender take it up; then take ſorrel, ſome let- 
tuce chopped ſmall, and ſtew them in ſome butter with parſley, 
onions and muſhrooms : the herbs being tender put to them ſome 
of the liquor, ſome ſweetbreads and ſome bits of ham. Let all 
ſtew together a little while, then lift up the ſkin, lay the ſtewed 
herbs over and under, cover it with the ſkin again, wet it with 
melted butter, ſtrew it over with crumbs of bread, and ſend it 
to the oven to brown; ſerve it hot, with ſome good gravy in the 
diſh. The French ſtrew it over with parmeſan before it goes to 


the oven. | 
A calf*s head ſurpriſe, N 


YOU muſt bone it, but not ſplit it, cleanſe it well, fill it 
with a ragoo (in the form it was before) made thus: take two 
ſweetbreads, each ſweetbread being cut into eight pieces, an ox's 
palate boiled tender and cut into little pieces, ſome cocks combs, 
half an ounce of truffles and morels, ſome muſhrooms, ſome 
artichoke-bottoms and aſparagus tops ; ſtew all theſe in half a 
pint of good gravy, ſeaſon it with two or three blades of mace, 
four cloves, half a nutmeg, a very little pepper, and ſome ſalt, 
pound all theſe together, and put them into the ragoo : when it 
has ſtewed about half an hour, take the yolks of three eggs beat 
up with two ſpoonfuls of cream and two of white wine, put it 
to the ragoo, keep it ſtirring one way for fear of turning, and 
ſtir in a piece of butter rolled in flour; when it is very thick and 
{mooth fill the head, make a force-meat with half a pound of 
veal, half a pound of beef ſewet, as much crumbs of bread, a 
few ſweet herbs, a little lemon-peel, and ſome pepper, falt, and 
mace, all beat fine together in a marble mortar ; mix it up with 
two eggs, make a few balls (about twenty) put them into the 
ragoo in the head, then faſten the head with fine wooden-ſkew- 
ers, lay the force-meat over the head, do it over with the yolks 
of two eggs, and ſend it to the oven to bake. It will take about 
two hours baking. You mult lay pieces of butter all over the 
head, and then flour it. When it is baked enough lay it in your 
diſh, and have a pint of good fried gravy. If there is any gra- 
vy in the diſh the head was baked in, put it to the other gravy, 
and boil it up; pour it into your diſh, and garniſh with lemon. 
You may throw ſome muſhrooms over the head. 


Seweetbreads of veal d Ia Dauphine. 


TAKE the largeſt ſweetbreads you can get, open them in 
ſuch a manner as you can ſtuff in force-meat, three will make a 
fine diſh; make your force meat with a large fowl or young 
4 cock, 
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cock, ſkin it, and pick off. all the fleſh, take half a pound of 
fat and lean bacon, cut theſe very fine and beat them in a mor- 
tar; ſeaſon it with an anchovy, ſome nutmeg, a little Jemon- 
peel, a very little thyme, and ſome parſley ; mix theſe up with 
the yolk of an egg, fill your ſweetbreads and faſten them with 
fine wooden ſkewers; take the ftew-pan, lay layers of bacon at 
the bottom of the pan, ſeaſon them with peper, ſalt, mace, 
cloves, ſweet herbs, and a large onion ſliced, upon that lay thin 
ſlices of veal, and then lay on your ſweetbreads; cover it cloſe, 
Tet it ſtand eight or ten minutes over a flow fire, and then pour 
in a quart of boiling water or. broth z cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew two hours very ſoftly, then take out the ſweet-breads, keep 
them hot, ſtrain the gravy, ſkim all the fat off, boil it up till 
there is about half a pint, put in the ſweetbreads, and give them 
two or three minutes ſtew in the gravy, theo lay them in the 
diſh, and pour the gravy over them. Garniſh with lemon. 


Another way | to dreſs fweetbreads. 


DON'T put any water or gravy into the ſtew-pan, but put 
the ſame veal and bacon over the ſweetbreads, and ſeaſon as 
under directed ; cover them cloſe, put fire over as well as under, 
and when they are enough take out the ſweetbreads, put in a 
ladleful of gravy, boil it and ſtrain it, ſkim off all the fat, let 

= it boll till it jellies, and then put in the ſweetbreads to glaze ; 7 
1 lay eſſence of ham in the diſh, and lay the ſweetbreads upon it; "= 
_ or make a very rich gravy with muſhrooms, truffles and morels, 4 

= a glaſs of white wine, and two ſpoonfuls of catchup. Garniſh 

4 with cocks combs forced and ſtewed in the gravy. 

OUT Note, You may add to the firſt, truffles, morels, muſhrooms, 
* "ol cocks combs, palates, artichoke-bottoms, two ſpoonfuls of white 
"I wine, two of catchup, or juſt as you pleaſe. 

N. B. There are many ways of dreſſing ſweetbreads: you 
may Jard them with thin flips of bacon, and roaſt them with 
what ſauce you pleaſe; or you may marinate them, cut them 2 
into thin ſlices, flour them and fry them. Serve them up with Mm 
tried parſley, and either batter or gravy. Garniſh with lemon. 3 


Calf chitterlings or andouilles. 


Nei TAKE ſome of the largeſt calf 's guts, cleanſe them, cut them 
"REY in pieces proportionable to the length of the puddings you de- 
„ ſigu to make, and tie one end to theſe pieces; then take ſome 
. | bacon, 
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bacon, with a calf's udder and chaldron blanched, and cut into 
dice or ſlices, put them into a ſtew-pan and ſeaſon with fine 
ſpice pounded, a bay-leaf, ſome ſalt, pepper, and ſhalot cut 
ſmall, and about half a pint of cream; toſs it up, take off the 
pan, and thicken your mixture with four or five yolks of eggs 
and ſome crumbs of bread, then fill up your chitterlings with 
the ſtuffing, keep it warm, tie the other ends with packthread, 
blanch and boil them like hog's chitterlings, let them grow cold 
in their own liquor before you ſerve them up; boil them over a 
moderate fire, and ſerve them up pretty hot. Theſe ſort of an- 
douilles, or puddings, muſt be made in ſummer, when hogs are 
ſeldom killed. 


To dreſs calf*s chitterlings curiouſly. 


CUT a calf's nut in ſlices of its length, and the thickneſs 
of a finger, together with ſome ham, bacon, and the white of 
chickens, cut after the ſame manner ; put the whole into a 
= ſtcw-pan, ſeaſoned with falt, pepper, ſweet herbs, and ſpice, 
then take the guts cleanſed, cut and divide them in parcels, and 
= fill them with your ſlices ; then lay in the bottom of a kettle or 
pan ſome ſlices of bacon and veal, ſeaſon them with ſome pep- 
per, ſalt, a bay-leaf, and an onion, and lay ſome bacon and 
veal over them; then put in a pint of white wine, and let it 
ſtew ſoftly, cloſe covered with fire over and under it, if the pot 
or pan will allow it; then broil the puddings on a ſheet of 
white paper, well buttered on the inſide, 


To dreſs a ham d la Braiſe. 


CLEAR the knucle, take off the ſwerd, and lay it in wa- 
ter to freſhen ; then tie it about with a ſtring, take ſlices of ba- 
con and beef, beat and ſeaſon them well with ſpice and ſweet 
herbs ; then lay them in the bottom of a kettle with onions, 
parſnips, and carrots ſliced, with ſome cives and parſley: lay 


n your ham the fat fide uppermoſt, and cover it with ſlices of 


beef, and over that ſlices of bacon, then lay on ſome ſliced roots 


aud herbs, the ſame as under it: cover it cloſe, and ſtop it cloſe 
3 with paſte, put fire both over and under it, and let it ſtew with 
very flow fire twelve hours; put it in a pan, drudge it well 


Y with grated bread, and brown it with a hot iron; then ſerve it 
up on a clean napkin, garniſh with raw parſley. 


3 If you eat it hot, make a ragoo thus: take a veal ſweet- 


ead, ſome livers of fowls, cocks combs, muſhrooms, and 
truffles ; toſs them up in a pint of good gravy, ſeaſoned with 
ſpice 
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ſpice as you like, thicken it with a piece of butter rolled is 


flour, and a glaſs of red wine; then brown your ham as above, 
and let it ſtand a quarter of an hour to drain the fat out; take 


the liquor it was ſtewed in, ſtrain it, ſkim all the fat off, put 


It to the gravy, and boil itup. It will do as well as the eſſence 
of ham. Sometimes you may ſerve it up with a ragoo of craw- 
fiſh, and ſometimes with carp ſauce: 


To roaſt a ham or gammon. 


TAKE off the ſwerd, or what we call the ſkin, or rhind, and 
lay it in luke-warm water for two or three hours ; then lay it 
in a pan, pour upon it a quart of canary, and let it ſteep in it 
for ten or twelve hours. When you have ſpitted it, put ſome 
ſheets of white paper over the fat ſide, pour the canary in which 
it was ſoaked in the dripping-pan, and baſte it with it all the 
time it is roaſting ; when it is roaſted enough pull off the paper, 
and drudge it well with crumbed bread and parſley ſhred fine 
make the fire briſk and brown it well. If you eat it hot, gar- 
niſh it with raſpings of bread ; if cold, ſerve it on a clean nap- 
kin, and garniſh it with green parſley for a ſecond courſe. 


To fluff a chine of pork. 


MAKE a ſtuffing of the fat leaf of pork, parſley, thyme, 
ſage, eggs, crumbs of bread, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, ſha- 
lot, and nutmeg, and ſtuff it thick ; then roaſt it gently, and 
when it is about a quarter roaſted, cut the ſkin in ſlips, and 
make your ſauce with apples, lemon- peel, two or three cloves, 
and a blade of mace ; ſweeten it with ſugar, put ſome butter in, 
and have muſtard in a cup. 


| Various ways of areſſmg a pig. 


FIRST ſkin your pig up to the ears whole, then make a good 
plum-pudding batter, with good beef fat, fruit, eggs, milk, 
and flour, fill the ſkin, and ſew it up; it will look like a pig; 
but you muſt bake it, flour it very well, and rub it all over 
with butter, and when it is near enough draw it to the oven's 
mouth, rub it dry, and put it in again for a few minutes; lay 
it in the diſh, and let the ſauce be ſmall gravy and butter in 
the diſh : cut the other part of the pig into four quarters, roaſt 
them as you do lamb, throw mint and parſley on it as it roaſts ; 


then lay them on water - creſſes, and have mint-ſauce in a 2 
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Any one of theſe quarters will make a pretty ſide-diſh : or take 


one quarter and roaſt, cut the other into ſteaks, and fry them fine 
and brown. Have ſtewed ſpinach in the diſh, and lay the roaſt 
upon it, and the fried in the middle. Garniſh with hard eggs 
and Seville oranges cut into quarters, and have ſome butter in a 
cup: or for change, you may have good gravy in the diſh, and 
garniſh with fried parſley and lemon; or you may make a ragoo 
of ſweetbreads, artichoke-bottoms, truffles, morels, and good 
gravy, and pour over them. Garniſh with lemon. Either of 
theſe will do for a top diſh of a firſt courſe, or bottom diſhes at 
a ſecond courſe. You may fricaſey it white for a ſecond courſe 
at top, or a ſide- diſh. | | 

You may take a pig, ſkin him, and fill him with force-meat 
made thus: take two pounds of young pork, fat and all, two 

ounds of veal the ſame, ſome ſage, thyme, parſley, a little 
ee e pepper, ſalt, mace, cloves, and a nutmeg; mix 
them, and beat them fine in a mortar, then fill the pig, and ſew 
it up. You may either roaſt or bake it. Have nothing but good 
gravy in the diſh. Or you may cut it into ſlices, and lay the 
head in the middle. Save the head whole with the ſkin on, 
and roaſt it by itfelf : when it is enough cut it in two, and lay 
in your diſh : have ready ſome good gravy and dried ſage rub- 
bed in it, thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, take 
out the brains, beat them up with the gravy, and pour them 
into the diſh. You may add a hard egg chopped, and put into 
the ſauce. 

Note, You may make a very good pie of it, as you may ſee 
in the directions for pies, which you may either make a bottom 
or ſide- diſh. F. | 

You muſt obſerve in your white fricaſey that you take off the 
fat; or you may make a very good diſh thus: take a quarter 
of pig ſkinned, cut it into chops, ſeaſon them with ſpice, and 
waſh them with the yolks of eggs, butter the bottom of a 
diſh, lay theſe fteaks on the diſh, and upon every ſteak lay 
ſome force-meat the thickneſs of a half crown, made thus : 
take half a pound of veal, and of fat pork the ſame quantity, 
Chop them very well together, and beat them in a mortar fine 
add ſome ſweet herbs and ſage, a little lemon-peel, nutmeg, 
pepper and ſalt, and a little beaten mace ; upon this lay a 

ayer of bacon, or ham, and then a bay-leaf; take a little 
fine ſkewer and ſtick juſt in about two inches long, to-hold 
them together, then pour a little melted butter over them, and 
ſend them to the oven to þake ; when they are enough lay them 

5 . In 
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in your diſh, and pour good gravy over them, with muſhrooms, 
and garniſh with lemon. 


A pig in jelly. 

CUT it into quarters, and lay it in your ſtew-pan, put in 
one calf's foot and the pig's feet, a pint of Rheniſh wine, the 
juice of four lemons, and one quart of water, three or four 
blades of mace, two or three cloves, ſome ſalt, and a very little 
piece of lemon-peel ; ſtove it, or do it over a ſlow fire two 
hours; then take it up, lay the pig into the diſh you intended 
it for, then ſtrain the liquor, and when the jelly is cold, ſkim 
off the fat, and leave the ſettling at the bottom. Warm the 
jelly again, and pour over the pig ; then ſerve it up cold in the 


jelly. 


To dreſs a pig the French way. 


SPIT your pig, lay it down to the fire, let it roaſt till it is 
thoroughly warm, then cut it off the ſpit, and divide it in 
twenty pieces. Set them to ſtew in half a pint of white wine, 
and a pint of ſtrong broth, ſeaſoned with grated nutmeg, pepper, 
two onions cut ſmall, and ſome ſtripped thyme. Let it ſtew 
an hour, then put to it half a pint of ſtrong gravy, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, ſome anchovies, and a ſpoonful of vine- 
gar, or muſhroom-pickle ; when it is enough, lay it in your 
_ diſh, and pour the gravy over it, then garniſh it with orange 

and lemon. a | 


To dreſs a pig au pere-douillet. 


CUT off the head, and divide it into quarters, lard them 
with bacon, ſeaſon them well with mace, cloves, pepper, nut- 
meg, and ſalt. Lay a layer of fat bacon at the bottom of a ket- 
tle, lay the head in the middle, and the quarters round; then 
put in a bay-leaf, one rocambole, an onion ſliced, lemon, car- 
rots, parſnips, parſley, and cives ; cover it again with bacon, 
put in a quart of broth, ſtew it over the fire for an hour, and 
then take it up, put your pig into a ſtew-pan or kettle, pour in a 
bottle of white wine, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for an hour 
very ſoftly. If you would ſerve it cold, let it ſtand till it is cold; 
then drain it well, and wipe it, that it may look white, and lay 
it ia a diſh with the head in the middle, and the quarters 
round, then throw ſome green parſley all over: or any one of 
the quarters is a very pretty little diſh, laid on n 
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If you would have it hot, whilſt your pig is ſtewing'in the wine, 
take the firſt gravy it was ftewed in, and ſtrain it, ſkim off all 
the fat, then take a ſweetbread cut into five or fix ſlices, ſome 
truffles, morels, and muſhrooms ; ſtew all together till they are 
enough, thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, or a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and when your pig is enough take it out, 
and lay it in your diſh; and put the wine it was ſtewed in to the 
ragoo ; then pour all over the pig, and garniſh with lemon. 


A pig matelote. 


GUT and ſcald your pig, cut off the head and petty-toes, 
then cut your pig in four quarters, put them with the head 
and toes into cold water; cover the bottom of a ſtew-pan with. 
ſlices of bacon, and place over them the ſaid quarters, with the 
petty-toes and the head cut in two. Seaſon the whole with 
pepper, falt, thyme, bay-leaf, an onion, and a bottle of white 
wine; lay over more ſlices of bacon, put over it a quart of wa- 
ter, and let it boil. Take two large eels, ſkin and gut them, 
and cut them about five or ſix inches long; when your pig is 
== half done, put in your eels, then boil a dozen of large craw-fiſh, 
cut off the claws, and take off the ſhells of the tails; and when 
pour pig and eels are enough, lay firſt your pig and the petty- 
== toes round it, but don't put in the head (it will be a pretty diſh 
cold) then lay your eels and craw-fiſh over them, and take the 
liquor they were ſtewed in, ſkin off all the fat, then add to ir 
half a pint of ſtrong gravy thickened with a little piece of burnt 
butter, and pour over it, then garniſh with craw-fiſh and lemon. 
| This will do for a firſt courſe, or remove. Fry the brains and 
lay round, and all over the diſh. | 


To dreſs a pig like a fat lamb. 


_—_— TAKE a fat pig, cut off his head, ſlit and truſs him up like 
a lamb; when he is it through the middle and ſkinned, par- 
2 boil him a little, then throw ſome parſley over him, roaſt it and 
ctrudge it. Let your ſauce be half a pound of butter and a pint 
2 of cream, ſtirred all together till it is ſmooth ; then pou over 
and ſend it to table, 


To roaſt a pig with the hair on. 


DRAW your pig very clean at the vent, then take out the 
guts, liver, and lights; cut off his feet, and truſs him, prick 


up bis belly, ſpit him, lay him down to the fire, but take 
b Care 
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care not to ſcorch him: when the ſkin begins to riſe up in bliſ- 
ters, pull off the ſkin, hair and all: when you have cleared 
the pig of both, ſcotch him down to the bones, and baſte him 
with butter and cream, or half a pound of butter, and a pint of 
milk; put it into the dripping-pan, and keep baſting it well; 
then throw ſome ſalt over it, and drudge it with crumbs of 
bread till it is half an inch or an inch thick. When it is enough, 
and of a fine brown, bur not ſcorched, take it up, lay it in your 
diſh, and let your ſauce be good gravy thickened with butter 
rolled in a little flour, or elſe make the following ſauce : take 
half a pound of butter and a pint of cream, put them on the 
fire, and keep them ſtirring one way all the time; when the but- 
ter is melted, and the ſauce thickened, pour it into your diſh, 
Don't garniſh with any thing, unleſs ſome raſpings of bread ; 
and then with your finger figure it as you fancy. 
* 


To roaſt a fig with the ſkin on. 


LET your pig be newly killed, draw him, flea him, and wipe 
him very dry with a cloth; then make a hard meat with a pint 
of cream, the yolks of ſix eggs, grated bread, and beef ſewet, 
ſeaſoned with falt, pepper, mace, nutmeg, thyme, and lemon- 
peel ; make of this a pretty ſtiff pudding, ſtuff the belly of the 
Pig, and ſew it up; then ſpit it, and lay it down to roaſt, Let 
your dripping-pan be very clean, then pour into it a pint of red 
wine, grate ſome nutmeg all over it, then throw a little alt 
over, a little thyme, and ſome lemon-peel minced ; when it is 
enough ſhake a little flour over it, and baſte it with butter, to 
have a fine froth, Take it up and lay it in a diſh, cut off the 
head, take the ſauce which is in your dripping-pan, and thicken 
it with a piece of butter; then take the brains, bruiſe them, 
mix them with the ſauce, rub in a little dried ſage, pour it into 
your diſh, and ſerve it up. Garniſh with hard eggs cut into 
quarters, and if you have not ſauce enough add half a pint of 
good gravy. 

Note, You muſt take great care no aſhes fall into the drip- 
ping-pan, which may be prevented by having a good fire, which 
will not want any ſtirring. 


To make a pretty diſh of a breaſt of veniſon. 


TAKE half a pound of butter, flour your veniſon, and fry it 
of a fine brown on both ſides; then take it up and keep it 
hot covered in the diſh : take ſome flour, and tir it into the 
butter till it is quite thick and brown (but take great = - 

on 
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don't burn) ſtir in half a pound of lump ſugar beat fine, and 
pour in as much red wine as will make it of the thicknels of a 
ragoo ; ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, give it a boil up, and 
pour it over the veniſon. Don't garniſh the diſh, but ſend it 
to table. | 


To boil 4 haunth or neck beniſon. 


LAY it in ſalt for a week, then boil it in a cloth well floured; 
for every pound of veniſon allow a quarter of an hour for the 
boiling. For ſauce you muſt boil ſome cauliflowers, pulled in- 
to little ſprigs in milk and water, ſome fine white cabbage, ſome 
turnips cut into dice, with ſome beet-root cut into long nar- 
row pieces about an inch and a half long, and half an inch 
thick : lay a ſprig of cauliflower, and ſome of the turnips 
maſhed with ſome cream and a little butter ; let your cabbage 
be boiled, and then beat in a ſauce-pan with a piece of butter 
and ſalt, lay that next the cauliflower, then the turnips, then 
cabbage and ſo on, till the diſh is full; place the beet-root here 
and there, juſt as you fancy; it looks very pretty, and is a fine 
diſh. Have a little melted butter in a cup, if wanted, 

Note, A leg of mutton cut veniſon faſhion, and dreſſed the 
| ſame way, is a pretty diſh: or a fine neck, with the ſcraig cut 


off, This eats well boiled or haſhed, with gravy and ſweet 
ſauce the next day. | 
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To boil a leg of mutton lite veniſon. 


TAKE a leg of mutton cut veniſon faſhion, boil it in a 
cloth well floured ; and have three or four cauliflowers boiled, 
pulled into ſprigs, ſtewed in a ſauce-pan with butter, and a 
little pepper and falt; then have ſome ſpinach picked and 
walhed clean, put it into a ſauce - pan with a little ſalt, covered 
cloſe and ſtewed a little while; then drain the liquor, and pour 
in a quarter of a pint of good gravy, a good piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and a little pepper and ſalt; when ſtewed enough 
lay the ſpinach in the diſh, the mutton in the middle, and the 
aauliflower over it; then pour the butter the cauliflower was 
 {i-ivcd in over it all: but you are to obſerve in ſtewing the cau- 
liflower, to melt your butter nicely, as for ſauce, before the cau- 


liflower goes in. This is a genteel diſh for a firſt courſe at 
bottom, 


Af 
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To roaſt tripe. 1 7 


"CUT your tripe in two ſquare pieces, ſomewhat long, have 
a force-meat made of crumbs of bread, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 
Tweet herbs, lemon-peel, and the yolks.of eggs mixt all to 
ther; ſpread it on the fat fide of the tripe, and lay the other fat 
ſide next it; then roll it as light as you can, and tie it with a 
packthread ; ſpit it, roaſt it, and baſte it with butter ; when 
roaſted lay it in your diſh, and for ſauce melt ſome butter, and 
add what drops from the tripe. Boil it together, and garniſh 
with raſpings. | " 


To dreſs PO Uf T Rx. 
; To roaſt a turky, 


THE beſt way to roaſt a turky is to looſen the ſkin on the 
breaſt of the turky, and fill it with force-meat made thus: 
take à quarter of a pound of beef ſewet, as many crumbs of 
bread, a little lemon- peel, an anchovy, ſome nutmeg, pepper, 
parſley, and a little thyme. Chop and beat them all well toge- 
ther, mix them with the yolk of an egg, and ſtuff up the breaſt; 
when you have no ſewet, 1 5 will do: or you may make your 
force- meat thus: 8 bread and butter thin, and grate ſome 
nutmeg over it; when you have enough roll it up, and ſtuff the 
breaſt of the turky ; then roaſt it of a fine brown, but be ſure to 
pin ſome white paper on the breaſt till it is near enough. You 
muſt have goes gravy in the diſh, and bread ſauce made thus: 
take a good piece of crumb, put it into a pint of water, with a 
blade or two of mace, two or three cloves, and ſome whole pep- 
per. Boil it up five or ſix times, then with a ſpoon take out the 
ſpice you had before put in, and then you muſt pour off the wa- 
ter, (you may boil an onion in it if you pleaſe) then beat up the 
bread with a good piece of butter and a little ſalt 3 or onion- 
fauce, made thus: take ſome onions, peel them and cut them 
into thin ices, and boil them half an hour in milk and water; 
then drain the water from them. and beat them ap with a good 
piece of butter: ſhake a little flour in, and tir it all together 
with a little cream, if you have it, (or milk will do) put the 
ſauce into boats, aud garniſh with lemon. 5 

Another way to make ſauce: take half a pint of oyſters, 
ſtrain the liquor, and put the oyſters with the liquor into 2 
ſauce-pan, with a blade or two of mace ; let them juſt lump, 
then pour in a glaſs of white wine, let it boil once, and thicken 
. it 
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it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Serve this up in a baſon 
by itſelf, with good gravy in the diſh, for every body dou't love 
oyſter-ſance. This makes a pretty ſide dith for ſupper, or a 
corner diſh of a table for dinner. If you chafe it in the diſh, 
add half a pint of gravy to it, and boil it up together. This 
fance is good either with boiled or roaſted turkies or fowls ; but 
you may leave the gravy out, adding as much butter as will do 
for ſauce, and garniſtüng with lemon. | 


To make a mock oyſter-ſauce, either for turkies or fowh 
| „ | 


FORCE the turkies or fowls as above, and make your ſauce 
thus: take a quarter of a pint of water, an anchovy, a blade 


or two of mace, a piece of lemon- peel, and five or ſix whole 


pepper-corns. Boil theſe together, then ſtrain them, add as 
much butter with a little flour as will do for ſauce; let it boil, 


and lay ſauſages round the fowl or turky, Garniſh with 


lemon. 


To make muſhroom ſauce for white fow!s of all ſorts 
TAKE a pint of muſhrooms, waſh and pick them very clean, 


and put them into a ſauce-pan, with a little ſalt, ſome nut- 


meg, a blade of mace, a pint of cream, and a good piece of 
butter rolled in flour, Boil theſe all together, and keep ſtir- 
ring them; then pour your ſauce into your diſh, and garniſn 
with lemon. 


Muſhroom-ſauce for white fowls Boiled. 
TAKE half a pint of cream, and a quarter of a pound of 


| butter, ſtir them together one way till it is thick; then add a 


ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, pickled muſhrooms, or freſh, it 


= ou have them. Garniſh only with lemon. | 


2% make ſellery-ſauce, either for toafted or boiled fowls, 
turies, partridges, or any other game. 


TAKE a large bunch of ſellery, waſh and pare It very clean, 
cut it into little thin bits, and boil it ſoftly in a little water till 
it is tender; then add a little beaten mace, ſome nutmeg, pep- 
per, and ſalt, thickened with a good piece of butter rolled in 
Hour; then boil it up, and pour u your diſh. 
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YOU may make it with cream thus: boil your ſellery as above, 
and add ſome mace, nutmeg, ſome butter as big as a walnut 
rolled in flour, and half a pint of cream ; boil them all toge- 
ther, and you may add, if you will, a glaſs of white wine, and 
a ſpoonful of catchup. | 
* 


To make brown ſellery- ſauce. 


STEW the ſellery as above, then add mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
falt, a piece of butter rolled in flour, with a glaſs of red-wine, 
a ſpoonful of catchup, and half a pint of good gravy ; boil 
all theſe together, and pour into the diſh. Garniſh with le- 
mon. 


a 


To flew a turky or fowl in ſellery- auce. 


YOU muſt judge according to the largeneſs of your turky 
or fowls, what ſellery or ſauce. you want. Take a large 
fowl, put it into a ſauce-pan or pot, and put to it one quart 
of good broth or gravy, a bunch of ſellery waſhed clean and 
cut ſmall, with ſome mace, cloves, pepper, and all-ſpice tied 
looſe in a muſlin rag; put in an onion and a ſprig of thyme: 
let theſe ſtew ſoftly till they are enough, then add a piece of 
butter rolled in flour; take up your fowl, and pour the ſauce 
over it. An hour will do a large fowl, or a ſmall turky; but 


4 very large turky will take two hours to do it ſoftly. If it is 


over done or dry it is ſpoiled ; but you may be a judge of that, 
if you look at it now and then. Mind jo take out the onion, 
thyme, and ſpice, before you ſend it to table. 

Note, A neck of veal done this way is very good, and will 
take two hours doing. | 


To make egg-ſauce proper for roaſted chickens. 


MELT your butter thick and fine, chop two or three hard- 


boiled eggs fine, put them into a baſon, pour the butter over 
them, = have good gravy in the diſh. | 


Shalot-ſauce for roaſted fowls. 


TAKE five or ſix ſhalots peeled and cut ſmall, put them into 
a ſauce-pan, with two ſpoonfuls of white wine, two of water, 
and two of vinegar ; give them a boil up, and pour them 
into your diſh, with a little pepper and ſalt, Fowls roaſted 
and laid on water-cceſles is very good, without any other ſauce. 


Shalat- 
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Shalot-ſauce for a' ſrraig of mutton boiled. 


TAKE two ſpoonfuls of the liquor the mutton is boiled in, 
two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, two or three ſhalots cut fine, with a 
little ſalt ; put it into a ſauce-pan, with a piece of butter as 
'big as a walnut rolled in a little flour ; ſtir it together, and 
give it a boil. For thoſe who love ſhalot, it is the prettieſt 
ſauce that can be made to a ſcraig of mutton. 


To dreſs liwers with muſhroom-ſauce, 

TAKE ſome pickled or freſh muſhrooms, cut ſmall ; both 
if you have them, and let the livers be bruiſed fine, with a 
good deal of parſley chopped ſmall, a ſpoonful or two of catchup, 
a glaſs of white wine, and as much good gravy as will make 


ſauce enough; thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
This does either for reaſt of boiled. 


A pretty little ſauce. 


TAKE the liver of the fowl, bruiſe it with 2 little of the 
liquor, cut a little lemon-peel fine, melt ſome good butter, 
and mix the liver by degrees; give it a boil, and pour it into 
the diſh. 


To make Jemon-ſauce for boiled fools. 


TAKE alemon, pare off the rhind, then cut it into ſlices, and 
cut it ſmall; take all the kernels out, bruiſe the liver with two 
or three ſpoonfuls of good gravy, then melt ſome butter, mix 
it all together, give them a boil, and cut in a little lemon-peel 
very ſmall. | 


German way of dreſſing fowls. 


TAKE a turky or fowl, ſtuff the breaſt with what force- 
_ mcat you like, and fill the body with roaſted cheſnuts peeled. 
PRoaſt it, and have ſome more roaſted cheſnuts peeled, put 
them in half a pint of good gravy, with a little piece of butter 
rolled in flour; boil theſe together, with ſome ſmall turnips 


and ſauſages cut in flices, and fried or boiled, Garniſh with 
cheſnuts, | 5 


Note, You may dreſs ducks the ſame way. 


— 
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To areſs a rh or fowl to perfection. 


- BONE them, and make a force-meat thus: take the fleſh 
of a fowl, cut it ſmall, then take a pound of veal, beat it in 
a mortar, with half a pound of beef fewet, as much crumbs 
of bread, ſome muſhrooms, truffles and morels cut ſmall, 
a few ſweet herbs and parſley, with ſome nutmeg, pepper, 
and falt, a little mace beaten, ſome lemon-peel cut - fine; 
mix all theſe together, with the yolks of two eggs, then fill 
your turky, and roaſt it. This will do for a large turky, and 
ſo in proportion for a fowl. Let your ſauce be good gravy, 
with muſhrooms, truffles and marels in it: then garnich 
with lemon, and for variety fake you may lard your fowl or 
'turky, | 


To fiew @ turky brown, 

TAKE your turky, after it is nicely picked and drawn, fill 
the ſkin of the breaſt with force-mear, and put an anchovy, 
a ſhalot, and a little thyme in the belly, lard the breaſt with 
bacon, then put a-good piece of butter in the ſtew-pan, flour the 
turky, and fry it juſt of a fine brown; then take it out, and 
put it into a deep ſtew- pan, or little pot, that will juſt hold 
it, and put in as much gravy as will barely cover it, a glals 
of red wine, ſome whole pepper, mace, two or three cloves, 
and a little bundle of ſweet herbs; cover it cloſe, and ſtew 
it for an hour, then take up the turky, and keep it -hot 
covered by the fire, and boil the ſauce to about a pint, 
ſtrain it off, add the yolks of two eggs, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour; ſtir it till it is thick, and then lay your turky 
in the diſh, and pour your ſauce over it. You may have ready 
ſome little French loaves, about the bigneſs of an egg. cut off 
the tops, and take out the crumb; then fry them of a fine 
brown, fill them with ſtewed oyſters, lay them round the diſh, 
and garniſh with lemon. . | 


To ftew- a turky brown the nice way, 
BONE it, and fill it with a force-meat made thus: take the 
Aeſh of a fowl, half a pound of veal, and the fleſh of two 
Pigeons, with a well pickled or dried tongue, peel- it, and 
chop it all together, then beat in a mortar, with the marrow of 
a beef bone, or a pound of the fat of a loin of veal; ſea- 


for it with two or three blades of mace, two or three cm 
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and half a nutmeg. dried at a good diſtance from the fire and 
pounded, with a little pepper and ſalt: mix all theſe well toge- 
ther, fill your turky, fry them of a fine brown, and put it into a 
lixtle pat that will juſt hald it; lay four or five ſkewers at the bot- 
tom of the pot, to keep the turky from ſticking z put in a quart 
of good beef and veal gravy, wherein was boiled ſpice and ſweet 
herbs, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour; then put in a 
glaſs of red wine, one ſpoonful of catchup, a large ſpoonful of 

ickled muſhrooms, and a few freſh ones, if you have them, a 
Bw truffles and morels, a piece of butter as big as a walnut 
rolled in flour ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer : 
get the little French rolls ready fried, take ſame oyſters, and 
ſtrain the liquor from them, then put the oyſters and liquor in- 
to a ſance-pan, with a blade of mace, a little white wine and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour; let them ſtew till it is thick, then 
fill the loaves, lay the turky in the diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over it. If there is any fat on the gravy take it off, and lay the 
loaves on each ſide of the turky. Garniſh with lemon when 
you have no loaves, and take oyſters dipped in batter and fried. 


Note, The ſame will do for any white fowl. 


A fowl d la Braiſe. 2 

TRUSS your fowl, with the leg turned into the belly, ſeaſon 
it both inſide and out, with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and 
ſalt, lgy a layer of bacon at the bottom of a deep ſtew-pan, 
then a layer of veal, and afterwards the fowl, then put in an 
onion, two or three eleves ſtuck in a little bundle of ſweet 
herbs, with. a piece of carrot, then put at the top a layer of 
bacon, another of veal, and a third of beef, cover it cloſe, and 


let it ſtand over the fire for two or three minutes, then pour in a 


pint of broth, or hot water; cover it clofe, and let it ſtew an 
hour, afterwards take up your fowl, ſtrain the ſauce, and after 
you have ſkimmed off the fat, thicken it with a little piece of 
butter. You may add juſt what you pleaſe to the ſauce. A ra- 
goo of ſweet herbs, cocks combs, truffles and morels, or muſn- 


rooms, with force-meat balls, looks very pretty, or any of the 
ſauces above. 


To force a ſowl. 
TAKE a good fowl, pick and draw it, {lit the ſkin down the 


back, and take the fleſh from the bones, mince it very wah. 
and mix it with one pound of beef ſewet ſhred, a piut oi | 
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oyſters chopped, two anchovies, a ſhalot, a little grated bread, 
and ſome ſweet herbs; ſhred all this very well, mix them to- 
gether, and make it up with the yolks of eggs, then turn all theſe 
ingredients on the bones again, and draw the ſkin over again, 
then ſew up the back, and either boil the fowl in a bladder an 
hour and a quarter, or roaſt it, then ſtew ſome more oyſters in 
gravy, bruiſe in a little of your force-meat, mix it up with a 
little freſh butter, and a very little flour ; then give it a boil, 
lay your fowl in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it, garniſhing 
with lemon. | | 


To roaſt a fowl with cheſuuts. 


FIRST take ſome cheſnuts, roaſt them very carefully, ſo as 
not to burn them, take off the ſkin, and peel them, take about 
a dozen of them cut ſmall, and bruiſe them in a mortar ; parboit 
the liver of the fowl, bruiſe it, cut about a quarter of a pound of 
ham or bacon, and pound it; then mix them all together, with 
a good deal of parſley chopped fine, a little ſweet herbs, ſome 
mace, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; mix theſe together and put into 
your fowl, and roaſt it. The beſt way of doing it is to tie the 
neck, and hang it up by the legs to roaſt with a ſtring, and 
baſte it with butter. For ſauce take the reſt of the cheſnuts 
peeled and ikinned, put them into ſome good gravy, with a little 
white wine, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour : 
then take up your fowl, lay it in the diſh, and pour in the ſauce, 
Garniſh with lemon, | whe 


Jy, 


Pullets a la Sainte Menehout. 


AFTER having truſſed the legs in the body, lit them along 
the back, ſpread them open on a table, take out the thigh. 
bone, and beat them with a rolling- pin; then ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, mace, nutmeg, and ſweet herbs; after that take 
a pound and a half of veal, cut it into thin ſlices, and lay it in 
a {tew-pan of a convenient fize to ſtew the pullets in: cover it, 
and ſet it over a ſtove or flow fire, and when it begins to cleave 
to the pan, ſtir in a little flour, ſhake the pan about till it bea 
little brown, then pour in as much broth as will ſtew the fowls, 
flir it together, put in a little whole pepper, an onion, and 4 
little piece of bacon or ham; then lay in your fowls, cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour; then take them out, lay 
them on the gridiron to brown on the inſide, then lay them before 
the fire to do on the outſide; ſtrew them over with the yolk 
of an egg, ſome crumbs of bread, and baſte them - 1 
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little butter: let them be of a fine brown, and boil the gravy 
till there is about enough for ſauce, ftrain it, put a few muſh- 
rooms in, and a little piece of butter rolled in flour; lay the pul. 
lets in the diſh, and pour In the ſauce. Garniſh with lemon. 

Note, You may brown them in the oven, or fry them, which 
you pleaſe. 


Chicken ſurprize. 


IF a ſmall diſh one large fowl will do; roaſt it, and take the 
lean from the bone, cut it in thin ſlices, about an inch long, 
toſs it up with ſix or ſeven ſpoonfuls of cream, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, as big as a walnut. Boil it up and ſet 
it to cool; then cut fix or ſeven thin ſlices of bacon round, place 
them in a petty-pan, and put ſome force-meat on each fide, work 
them up in the form of a French roll, with a raw egg in your 
hand, leaving a hollow place in the middle; put in your fow], 
and cover them with ſome of the ſame force-meat, rubbing them 
ſmooth with your hand and a raw egg; make them of the 
height and bigneſs of a French roll, and throw a little fine 
grated bread over them. Bake them three quarters of an hour 
in a gentle oven, or under a baking cover, till they come to a 
fine brown, and place them on your mazarine, that they may not 
touch one another, but place them fo that they may not fall flat 
in the baking; or you may form them on your table with a 
broad kitchen knife, and place them on the thing you intend 
to bake them on. You may put the leg of a chicken into one 
of the loaves you intend for the middle. Let your ſauce be 
gravy thickened with butter and a little juice of lemon. 
This is a pretty {ide-diſh for a firſt courſe, ſummer or winter, 
. if you can get them, | 


Mutton chops in diſzuiſe. 


TAKE as many mutton chops as you want, rub them with 
pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little parſley ; roll each chop in 
half a ſheet of white paper, well buttered on the inſide, and 
rolled on each end cloſe. Have ſome hog's lard, or beef drip- 
ping boiling in a ſtew-pan, put in the ſteaks, fry them of a fine 
brown, lay them in your diſh, and garniſh with fried parſley ; 
my ſome all ed have a little good gravy in a cup, but take 

reat care you don't break the paper, nor have any fat i 
diſh, but let them be well i ; e 


Chickens 
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. Chickens roaſted with force-meat and cucumbers.” 


TAKE two chickens, dreſs them very neatly, break the 
breaſt bone, and make force-meat thus: take the fleſh of a 
towl and of two pigeons, with ſome {ices of ham or bacon, 
chop them all well together, take the crumb of a penny loof 
ſoaked in milk and boiled, then ſet to cool; when it is cool 
mix it all together, ſeaſon it with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
and a little ſalt, a very little thyme, ſome parſley, and a little 
lemon-peel, with the yolks of two eggs; then fill your fowls, 
ſpit them, and tie them at both ends; after you have papered 
the breaſt, take four cucumbers, cut them in two, and lay 
them in falt and water two or three hours before; then dry 
them, and fill them with ſome of the force- meat (which you 

muſt take care to ſave) and tie them with a packthread, flour 
them and fry them of a fine brown; when your chickens are 
enough lay them in the diſh and untie your cucumbers, but 
take care the meat don't come out; then lay them round the 
chickens with the flat ſide downwards, and the narrow end up- 
wards. You muſt have ſome rich fried gravy, and pour into 
the diſh : then garniſh with lemon, | 

Note, One large fowl done this way, with the cucumbers 

laid round it, looks very pretty, and is a very good diſh. 


Chickens la braiſe. | 


YOU muſt take a couple of fine chickens, lard them, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and mace; then lay a layer 
of veal in the bottom of a deep ſtew-pan, with a ſlice or twv 
of bacon, an onion cut to pieces, a piece of carrot and a layer 
of beef; then lay in the chickens with the breaſt downward, and 
a bundle of ſweet herbs: after that lay a layer of beef, and 
put in a quart of broth or water; cover it cloſe, let it ſtew very 
ſoftly for an hour after it begins to ſimmer. In the mean time, 
get ready a ragoo thus: take a good veal ſweetbread, or two, 
cut them ſmall, ſet them on the fire, with a very little broth ar 
water, a few cocks combs, truffles and morels, cut ſmall, with 
an ox palate, if you have it; ſtew them all together till they are 
enough ; and when your chickens are done, take them up, and 
keep them hot; then ſtrain the liquor they were ſtewed in, {kim 
the fat off and pour into your ragoo; add a glaſs of red wine, 2 

ſpoonful of catchup, and a few muſhrooms ; then boil all toge- 
ther, with a few artichoke-bottoms cut in four, and aſparagus- 


tops. If your ſauce is not thick enough, take a little 4 * of 
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butter rolled in flour, and when enough lay your chickens in 
the diſh, and pour the ragoo over them. Garniſh with lemon. 

Or you may make your ſauce thus : take the gravy the fowls 
were ſtewed in, ſtrain it, ſkim off the fat, have ready half a 
pint of oyſters, with the liquor ſtrained, put them to your gra- 


with a glaſs of white wine, a good piece of butter rolled in 


flour; then boil them all together, and pour over your fowls. 
Garniſh with lemon. | | 
To marinate fowls. 

TAKE a fine large fowl or turky, raiſe the ſkin from the 
breaſt-bone with your finger, then take a veal ſweetbread and 
cut it ſmall, a few oyſters, a few muſhrooms, an anchovy, 
fome pepper, a little nutmeg, ſome lemon-peel, and a little 
thyme ; chop all together ſmall, and mixt with the yolk of an 
egg, ſtuff it in between the ſkin and the fleſh, but take great care 
you don't break the ſkin, and then ſtuff what oyſters you pleaſe 
into the body of the fowl. You may lard the breaſt of the 
fowl with bacon, if you chuſe it. Paper the breaſt, aud roaſt 
it. Make good gravy, and garniſh with lemon. You may add 
a few muſhrooms to the ſauce. h 


To broil chickens. 


SLIT them down the back, and ſeaſon them with pepper 
and falt, lay them on a very clear fire, and at a great diſtance. 
Let the inſide lie next the fire till it is above half done; then 
turn them, and take great care the fleſhy fide don't burn, throw 
ſome fine raſpings of bread over it, and let them be of a fine 
brown, but not burnt. Let your ſauce be good gravy, with 


muſhrooms, and garniſh with lemon and the livers broiled, the 


gizzards cut, flaſhed, and broiled with pepper and ſalt. 

Or this ſauce: take a handful of ſorrel, dipped in boiling 
water, drain it and have ready half a pint of good gravy, a 
ſhalot ſhred ſmall, and ſome parſley boiled very green; thicken 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and add a glaſs of red 
wine, then lay your ſorrel in heaps round the fowls, and pour 
the ſauce over them. Garniſh with lemon. 

Note, You may make juſt what ſauce you fancy. 


Pulled chickens. 


TAKE three chickens, boil them juſt fit for eating, but ket 


too much; when they are boiled enough, flea all the fin 
on, aud take the white fleſh off the bones, pull it into pieces 
gs, N about 
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about as thick as a large quill, and half as long as your finger, 
Have ready a quarter of a pint of good cream and a piece of 
freſh butter about as big as an egg, ſtir them together till the 
butter is all melted, and then put in your chickens with the 
gravy that came from them, give them two or three toſſes round 
on the fire, put them into a difh, and fend them up hot. 
Note, The leg makes a very pretty diſh by itſelf, broiled very 
nicely with ſame pepper and ſalt; the livers being broiled and 
the gizzards broiled, cat, and flaſhed, and laid round the legs, 
with good gravy-ſauce in the diſh. ' Garniſh with lemon. 


A pretty way of ftewing chickens. 

TAKE two fine chickens, half boil them, then take them 
up in a pewter, or ſilver diſh, if you have one; cut up your 
fowls, and ſeparate all the joint-bones one from another, and 
then take out the breaſt- bones. If there is not liquor enough 
from the fowls add a few ſpoonfuls of water they were boiled 
in, put in a blade of mace, and a little falt ; cover it cloſe with 
another diſh, ſet it over a ſtove or a chaffing-diſh of coals, let 
it ſtew till the chickens are enough, and then ſend them hot to 
the table in the ſame dith they were ſtewed in. 

Note, This is a very pretty diſh for any ſick perſon, or for a 
lying-in lady. For change it is better than butter, and the 
ſauce is very agreeable and pretty. | ; 

N. B. You may do rabbits, partridges, or moor-game this 
Way. "oy » 


Chickens chiringrate. 


CUT off their feet, break the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling- 
pin, but take care you don't break the ſkin; flour them, fry 
them of a fine brown in butter, then drain all the fat out of the 
pan, but leave the chickens in. Lay a pound of gravy beef cur 
very thin over your chickens, and a piece of veal cut very thin, 
a little mace, two or three cloves, ſome whole pepper, an onion, 
a little bundle of ſweet herbs, and a piece of carrot, and then 
pour in a quart of boiling water ; cover it cloſe, let it ſtew for 
a quarter of an hour, then take out the chickens and keep them 
hot : let the gravy boil till it is quite rich and good, then ſtrain 
it off and put it into your pan again; with two ſpoonfuls of red 
wine and a few muſhrooms ; put in your chickens to heat, then 
take them up, lay them into your diſh, and pour your ſauce 
over them. Garniſh with lemon, and a few ſlices of cold ham 
warmed 1a the Rravy. | 


Note, 
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Note, You may fill your chickens with force-meat, and ard 
them with bacon, and add truffles, morels, and ſweetbreads cut 
ſmall, but then it will be a very high diſh. 


Chickens bciled with bacon and ſellery. 


BOIL two chickens very white in a pot by themſelves, and 
a piece of ham, or good thick bacon ; boil two bunches of 
ſellery tender, then cut them about two inches long, all the 
white part, put it into a ſauce-pan with half a pint of cream, 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſome pepper and ſalt ; ſet 
on the fire, and ſhake it often: when it is thick and fine, lay 
your chickens in the diſh and pour the ſauce in the middle, that 
the ſellery may lie between the fowls, and garniſh the diſh all 
round with ſlices of ham or bacon. 

Note, If you have cold ham in the houſe, that cut into 


flices and broiled does full as well, or better, to lay round the 
diſh. © 2 , 


Chickens with tongues. A g10d diſh far a great deal 
of company. 


TAKE fix ſmall chickens boiled very white, fix hogs tongues, 
boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled very white in milk and 
water whole, and a good deal of ſpinach boiled green ; then 
lay your cauliflower in the middle, the chickens cloſe all 
round, and the tongues round them with the roots outwards, 
and the ſpinach in little heaps between the tongues. Garniſh 


with little pieces of bacon roaſted, and lay a little bit on each 
of the tongues; | 85 


Scotch chickens. 


FIRST waſh your chickens, dry them in a clean cloth, and 
ſinge them, then cut them into quarters; put them into a ſtew- 
pan or ſauce- pan, and juſt cover them with water, put in a 
blade or two of mace, and a little bundle of parſley ; cover them 
Cloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour, then chop half a hand- 
ful of clean waſhed parſley, and throw in, and have ready fix 
eggs, whites and all, beat fine. Let your liquor boil up, and 
pour the egg; all over them as it boils; then ſend all together 
hot in a deep diſh, but take out the bundle of parſley firſt. 
You muſt be {ure to ſkim them well before you put in your 
mace, and the broth will be fine and clear, | 


Note, 
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Note, This is alſo a very pretty diſh for ſick people, but the 
Scotch gentlemen are very fond of it. | 


To marinate 1 


CUT two chickens into quarters, lay them in vinegar for 
three or four hours, with pepper, ſalt, a bay-leaf, and a few 
cloves, make a very thick batter, firſt with half a pint of wine 
and flour, then the yolks of two eggs, a little melted butter, 
ſome grated nutmeg and chopped parſley; beat all very well to- 
gether, dip your fowls in the batter, and fry them in a good deal 
of hog's lard, which muſt firſt boil before you put your chickens 
in. Tet them be of a fine brown, and lay them in your diſh 
like a pyramid, with fried parſley all round them. Garniſh 
with lemon, and have ſome good gravy in boats or baſons. 


7 o ſtew chickens. 


TAKE two chickens, cut them into quarters, waſh FOR 
clean, and then put them into a ſauce-pan ; put to them a quar- 
ter of pint of water, half a pint of red wine, ſome mace, 
pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a few raſp- 
ings ; cover them cloſe, let them ſtew half an hour, then 
take a piece of butter about as big as an egg rolled in flour, 
put in, and cover it cloſe for five or {ix minutes, ſhake the ſauce- 

n about, then take out the ſweet Herbs and onion. You may 
take the yolks of two eggs, beat and mixed with them; if you 
don't like it, leave them out. Garniſh with lemon. 


Ducks d la mode. 


TAKE two fine ducks, cut them into quarters, fry them i in 
butter a little brown, then pour out all the fat, and throw a 
little flour over tbèm; and half a pint of good gravy, a quar- 
ter of a pint of red wine, two ſhalots, an anchovy, and a bun- 
dle of ſweet herbs ; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a quar- 
ter of an hour; take out the herbs, ſkim off the fat, and let 
your ſauce be as thick as cream; ſend it to o table, and garniſh 
with lemon. 


To dreſs a wild duck the beſt. way. 


FIRST half roaſt it, then lay it in a diſh, carve it, but 
leave the joints hanging together, throw a little pepper and 
* and {quecze the juice of a lemag over it, W 

realt, 
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breaſt, and preſs it hard with a plate, and add to it its own gra- 
vy, two or three ſpoonfuls of good gravy, cover it cloſe with 
another diſh, and ſet it over a ſtove ten minutes, then ſend it to 
table hot in the diſh it was done in, and garniſh with lemon. 
You may add a little red wine, and. a ſhalot cut ſmall, if you 
like it, but it is apt to make the duck eat hard, unleſs you firſt 
heat the wine and pour it in juſt as it is done. 


To boil à duck or a rabbit with onions. 


BOIL your duck or rabbit in a good deal of water, be ſure 
to ſkim your water, for there will always' rife a ſcum, which 
if it boils down will diſcolour your fowls, &c. They will take 
about half an hour boiling ; for ſauce, your onions muſt be peel- 
ed, and throw them into water as you peel them, then cut them 
into thin ſlices, boil them in milk and water, and ſkim the li- 
quor. Half an hour will boil them. Throw them into a clean 
ſieve to drain them, put them into a ſauce-pan and chop them 
ſmall, hake in a little flour, put to them two or three ſpoonfuͤls 
of cream, a good piece of butter, ſtew all together over the fire 
till they are thick and fine, lay the duck or rabbit in the diſh, 
and pour the ſauce all over; if a rabbit, you muſt cut off the 
bead, cut it in two, and lay it on each ſide the diſh. 

_—_ Or you may make this ſauce for change: take one large oni- 
on, cut it ſmall, half a handful of parſley clean waſhed and 
picked, chop it imall, a lettuce cut ſmall, a quarter of a pint of 
good gravy, a good piece of butter rolled in a little flour; add a- 
little juice of lemon, a little pepper and falt, let all flew toge- 
ther for half an hour, then add two ſpoonfuls of red wine. 


This fauce is moſt proper for a duck ; lay your duck in the diſh 
and pour your ſauce over it. 


To dreſs a duck with preen peaſe. 


PUT a deep ſtew-pan over the fire, with a piece of freſh but- 
ter; ſinge your duck and flour it, turn it in the pan two or three 
—_ Minutes, then paur out all the fat, but let the duck remain 
in che pan; put to it half a pint of good gravy, a pint of peaſe, 
ro lettuces cut ſmall, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, a little 
Pepper and ſalt, cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew for half an 
= hour, now and then give the pan a ſhake; when they are juſt 
done, grate in a little nutmeg, and put in a very little beaten mace, 
and thicken it either with a piece of butter rolled in flour, or the 
volk of an egg beat up with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream; 
ſhake it all together for three or four minutes, take out the feet 
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herbs, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour the ſauee over it. 
You may garniſh with boiled mint chopped, or let it alone. 


To dreſs a duck with cucumbers. 


TAKE three or four cucumbers, pare them, take out the 
ſeeds, cut them into little pieces, lay them in vinegar for two ot 
three hours before, with two large onions peeled and ſliced, then 
do your duck as above; then take the duck out, and put in the 
cucumbers and onions, firſt drain them in a cloth, let them be a 
little brown, ſhake a little flour over them, in the mean time 
let your duck be ſtewing in the ſauce-pan with half a pint of 
gravy for a quarter of an hour, then add to it the cucumbers 
and onions, with pepper and falt to your palate, a good piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and two or three ſpoonfuls of red' wine; 
ſhake all together, and let it ſtew together for eight or ten mi- 
nutes, then take up your duck and pour the ſauce over it. 

Or you may roaſt your duck, and make this ſauce and pour 
over it, but then a quarter of a pint of gravy will be enough. 


To dreſs a duck d la braiſe. 


TAKE a duck, lard it with little pieces of bacon, ſeaſon it 
inſide and out with pepper and ſalt, lay a layer of bacon cut 
thin, in the bottom of a ſtew-pan, and then a layer of lean 
beef cut thin, then lay your duck with ſome carrot, an onion, 
a little bundle of ſweet herbs, a blade or two of mace, and laya 
thin layer of beef over the duck ; cover it cloſe, and ſet it over a 
flow fire for eight or ten minutes, then take off the cover and 
ſhake in a little flour, give the pan a ſhake, pour in a pint of 
ſmall broth or boiling water ; give the pan a ſhake or two, cover 
it cloſe again, and let it ſtew half an hour, then take off the 
cover, take out the duck and keep it hot, let the ſauce boil till 
there is about a quarter of a pint or little better, then ſtrain it and 
put it into the ſtew-pan again, with a glaſs of red wine; put 
in your duck, ſhake the pan and let it ſtew four or five minutes; 
then lay your duck in the diſh and pour the ſauce over it, and 
garniſh with lemon. If you love your duck very high, you may 
fill it with the following ingredients: take a veal ſweetbread cut 
in eight or ten pieces, a few truffles, ſome oyſters, a little ſweet 
herbs and parſley chopped fine, a little pepper, ſalt, and beaten 
mace ; fill your duck with the above ingredients, tie both ends 

tight, and dreſs as above; or you may fill it with force-meat 

made thus: take a little piece of veal, take all the ſkin and fat 

-off, beat in a mortar with as much ſewet, and an equal quan- 
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tity of crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, ſome patſley chop- 
ped, a little lemon-peel, pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, and nut- 
| meg, and mix it up with the yolk of an egg. 

You may ſtew an ox's palate tender, and cut it into pieces, 
| with ſome artichoke-bottoms cut into four, and toſſed up in the 
ſauce, You may lard your duck or let it alone, juſt as you 
pleaſe, for my part I think it beſt without. 


To boil ducks the French way. 


LET your ducks be larded, and half roaſted, then take them 


off the ſpit, put them into a large earthen pipkin, with half 
a pint of red wine, and a pint of good gravy, ſome cheſuuts, 
firſt roaſted and peeled, half a pint of large oyſters, the liquor 
ſtrained and the beards taken off, two or three little onions 
minced ſmall, a very little ſtripped thyme, mace, pepper, and a 
little ginger beat fine ; cover it cloſe, and let them ſtew half an 
hour over a ſlow fire, and the cruſt of a French roll grated when 
you put in your gravy and wine; when they are enough take 
them up, and pour the ſauce over them. 


To dreſs a gooſe with onions or cabbage, 
SALT the gooſe for a week, then boil it. It will take an 


_ hour. You may either make onion-ſauce as we do for ducks, 
or cabbage boiled, chopped, and ſtewed in butter, with a little 


pepper and ſalt; lay the gooſe in the diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over it, It eats very good with either. 


Directi ons for roaſting a gooſe, 
TAKE ſage, waſh it; pick it clean, chop it ſmall, with 


h $ pepper and falt ; roll them with butter, and put them into the 


belly; never put onion into any thing, unleſs you are ſure every 
body loves it ; take care that your gooſe be clean picked and 


; = waſhed. I think the beſt way is to ſcald a gooſe, and then you 
= 2 ſure it is clean, and not fo ſtrong: let your water be ſcalding 


hot, dip in your gooſe for a minute, then all the feathers will 


come off clean; when it is quite clean waſh it with cold water, 


and dry it with a cloth; roaſt it and baſte it with butter, and 
when it is half done throw ſome flour over it, that it may have 
a fine brown, Three quarters of an hour will do it at a quick 
fire, if it is not too large, otherwiſe it will require an hour. 
Always have good gravy in a baſon, and apple- ſauce in an- 


other, 
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A green gooſe. | 

NEVER put any feaſoning into it, unleſs deſired. You muſt 
either put good gravy, or green - ſauce in the diſh, made thus; 
take a handful of ſorrel, beat in a mortar, and ſqueeze the juice 
out, add to it the juice of an orange or lemon, and a little ſugar, 
heat it in a Pipkin, and pour it into your diſh; but the beſt way 
is to put gravy in the diſh, and green-ſauce in a cup or boat. 
Or made thus: take half a pint of the juice of ſorrel, a ſpoon- 
Hil of white wine, a little grated nutmeg, a little grated bread; 
"Þoil theſe a quarter of an hour ſoftly, then ſtrain it, and put 
it into the ſauce-pan again, and ſweeten it with a little ſugar, 
give it a boil and pour it into a diſh or baſon; ſome like a little 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and put into it, 


' To dry a gooſe. | 
GET a fat goofe, take a handful of common ſalt, a quarter © 
of an otince of falt-petre, a quarter of a pound of coarſe ſu- 
gar, mix all together, and rub your gooſe very well, let it lie 
in this pickle a fortnight, turning and rubbing it every dffy, then 
roll it in bran, and hang it up in a chimney where wood-{moke 
is for a week. If you have not that conveniency ſend it to the 
baker's, the ſmoke of the oven will dry it ; or you may hang it 
in your own chimney, not too near the fire, but make a fire 
under it, and lay horſe-dung and ſaw-duft on it, and that will 
mother and fmoke-dryit; when it is well dried keep it in a dry 
place, you may keep it two or three months or more; when 
you boil it put in a good deal of water, and be fure to ſkim it 
well. | 
Note, You. may boil turnips, or cabbage boiled and ſtewed in 
butter or onion-fauce. ; A 


To dreſs a gooſe in ragoo. 


FLAT the breaſt down with a cleaver, then preſs it down Wm 
with your hand, ſkin it, dip it into ſcalding water, let it 
be cold, lard it with bacon, ſeaſon it well with pepper, ſalt, and 
a little beaten mace, then flour it all over, take a pound of good Wl 
becf-ſewet cut ſm̃all, put it into a deep ftew-pan, let it be melted, 
then put in your goole, let it be brown on both ſides; when itis 
brown put in a pint of boiling water, an onion or two, a bundle 
of {ſweet herbs, a bay-leaf, ſome whole pepper, and a few 
eloves; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew ſoftly till it is tender. About 
half au hour will do it, if ſmall; if a large one, three quarters of 
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an hour. In the mean time make a ragoo, boil ſome turnips al- 
moſt enough, ſome carrots and onions quite enough; cut them 
all into little pieces, put them into a ſauce-pan with half a pint 
of good beef gravy, a little pepper and falt, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and let this ſtew all together a quarter of an 
hour. Take the gooſe and drain it well, then lay it in the diſh, 
and pour the ragoo over it. | 
Where the onion is diſliked, leave it out. You may Ad 
cabbage boiled and chopped imall. Op 


A gooſe d la mode. 922 

TAKE a large fine gooſe, pick it clean, ſkin it, and cut it 
down the back, bone it nicely, take the fat off, then take a 
dried tongue, boil it and peel it: take a fowl, and do it in the 
ſame manner as the gooſe, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and beaten 
mace, roll it round the tongue, ſeaſon the gooſe with the ſame, 
put the tongue and fowl in the gooſe, and ſew the gooſe up 
again in the ſame form it was before; put it into a little pot that 
will juſt hold it, put to it two quarts of beef gravy, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs and an onion ; put ſome ſlices of ham, or good ba- 
con, between the fowl and gooſe ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
an hour over a good fire : when it begins to boil ler it do very 
ſoftly, then take up your gooſe and ſkim off all the fat, ſtrain it, 
put in a glaſs of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a veal 
ſweetbread cut ſmall, ſome truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſome pepper and ſalt, if 
wanted; put in the gooſe again, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
half an hour longer, then take it up and pour the ragoo over it. 
Garniſh with lemon. 

Note, This is a very fine diſh. You muſt mind to fave the 
bones of the gooſe and fowl, and put them into the gravy when 
it ĩs firſt ſet on, and it will be better if you roll ſome beef marrow 
between the tongue and fowl, and between the fowl and gooſe, 
it will make them mellow and eat fine. You may add ix or 
ſeven yolks of hard eggs whole in the diſh, they are a pretty 
addition, Take care to ſkim off the fat. | et ANN 


To ftew. giblets. * 4 


LET them be nicely ſcalded and picked, break the two pink 
on bones in two, cut the head in two, and cut off the neva] 


cut the liver in two, the gizzard in four, and the neck in two; 
{lip off the ſkin'of the neck, and make a pudding with two hard 
eggs chopped fine, the crumb of a French roll ſteeped in hot 
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milk two ot three hours, then mix it with the hard egg, a littls 
nutmeg, pepper, falt, and a little ſage chopped fine, a very little 
melted butter, and ſtir it together: tie one end of the ſkin, and 
fill it with the ingredients, tie the other end tight, and put alt 

ether in the ſauce-pan, with a quart of good mutton broth, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome whole pepper, mace, two 
or three eloves tied up looſe in a muſlin rag, and a very little 
piece of lemon-peel; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew till 
quite tender, then take a ſmall French roll toaſted brown on all 
ſides, and put it into the ſauce-pan, give it a ſhake, and let it 
ſtew till there is juſt gravy enough to eat with them, then take 
out the onion, ſweet herbs, and ſpice, lay the roll in the middle, 
the giblets round, the pudding cut into ſlices and laid round, 
and then pour the ſauce over all. 


Another. way. 


TAKE the giblets clean picked and waſhed, the feet ſkinned 
and bill cut off, the head cut in two, the pinion bones broke 
into two, the liver cut in two, the gizzard cut into four, the pipe 
pulled out of the neck, the neck cut in two: put them into a 
pipkin with half a piat of water, ſome whole pepper, black and 
white, a blade of mace, a little ſprig of thyme, a {mall onion, 
a little cruſt of bread, then cover them cloſe, and ſet them on 
a very ſlow fire. Wood embers is beſt. Let them ſtew till they 
are quite tender, then take out the herbs and onions, and pour 
them into a litcle diſh, Seaſon them with ſalt. 


* 


To roaſt pigeons. | 


FILL them with parſley clean waſhed and chopped, and ſome 
pepper and ſalt rolled in butter; fill the bellies, tie the neck- 
end cloſe, ſo that nothing can run out, put a ſkewer through 
the legs, and have a little iron on purpoſe, with ſix hooks to it, 
and on each hook hang a pigeon ; faſten one end of the ſtring to 
the chimney, and the other end to the iron (this is what we call 
the poor man's ſpit) flour them, baſte them with butter, and 
turn them gently for fear of hitting the bars. They will roaſt 
| nicely, and be full of gravy. Take care how you take them off, 

not to loſe any of the liquor. You may melt a very little butter, 
aud put into the diſh. Your pigeons ought to be quite freſh, 
and not too much done. This is by much the beſt way of 
doing them, for then they will ſwim in their own gravy, and a 

very little melted butter will do, Lo 
vim When 
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When you roaſt them on a ſpit all the gravy runs out, or if 
you ſtyff them and broil them whole you cannot ſave the gravy 
ſo wel} though they will be very good with parſley and butter 
in the diſh, or ſplit and broiled with pepper and ſalt. 


To boil pigeons. 


BOIL them by themſelves, for fifteen minutes, then boil a 
handſome ſquare piece of bacon and lay in the middle; ſtew | 
ſome ſpinach to lay round, and lay the pigeons on the ſpinach. 
Garniſh your diſh with parſley laid in a plate before the fire to 
criſp. Or you may lay one pigeon in the middle, and the reſt 
round, and the ſpinach between each pigeon, and a lice of ba- 
con on each pigeon, Garniſh with ſlices of bacon and melted 
butter in a cup. 


7 d la daube Pigeons. 


TAKE a large ſauce-pan, lay a layer of bacon, then a layer 
of veal, a layer of coarſe beef, and another little layer of veal, 
about a pound of veal and a pound of beef cut very thin, a piece 
of carrot, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome black and 
white pepper, a blade or two of mace, four or five cloves, a 
little cruſt of bread toaſted very brown. Cover the ſauce - pan 
cloſe, ſet it over a flow fire for five or ſix minutes, ſhake in a 
little flour, then pour in a quart of boilipg water, ſhake it round, 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till the gravy is quite rich and 
good, then ſtrain it off and ſkim off all the fat. In the mean 
time ſtuff the bellies of the pigeons with force-meat, made 
thus: take a pound of veal, a pound of beef-ſewet, beat both in 
a mortar fine, an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, ſome pep- 
per, ſalt, nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon- peel cut ſmall, 
1ome parſley cut ſmall, and a very little thyme ſtripped ; mix all 
together with the yolk of an egg, fill the pigeons, and flat the 
breaſt down, flour them and fry them in freſh butter a little 
brown; then pour all the fat clean out of the pan, and put to the 
Pigeons the gravy, cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a quar- 
ter of an hour, or till you think rhey are quite cnough ; then 
take them up, lay them in a diſh and pour in your ſauce : on each 
pigeon lay a bay-leaf, and on the leaf a ſlice of bacon. You 
may garniſh with a lemon notched, or let it alone. 

Note, You may leave out the ſtuffing, they will be very rich 


and good without it, and it is the beſt way of dreſſing them for 
a fine made-diſh, 
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milk two or three hours, then mix it with the hard egg, a little 
nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, and a little ſage chopped fine, a very little 
melted butter, and ſtir it together: tie one end of the ſkin, and 
fill it with the ingredients, tie the other end tight, and put all. 
together in the ſauce-pan, with a quart of good mutton broth, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome whole pepper, mace, two 
or three eloves tied up looſe in a muſlin - rag, and a very little 
piece of lemon-peel; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew till 
-quite tender, then take a ſmall French roll toaſted brown on all 
ſides, and put it into the ſauce-pan, give it a ſhake, and let it 
ſtew till there is juſt gravy enough to eat with them, then take 
out the onion, ſweet herbs, and ſpice, lay the roll in the middle, 
the giblets round, the pudding cut into ſlices and laid round, 
and then pour the ſauce over all. 


Another. way. 


TAKE the giblets clean picked and waſhed, the feet ſkinned 
and bill cut off, the head cut in two, the pinion bones broke 
into two, the liver cut in two, the gizzard cut into four, the pipe 
pulled out of the neck, the neck cut in two: put them into a 
pipkin with half a pint of water, ſome whole pepper, black and 
white, a blade of mace, a little ſprig of thyme, a {mall onion, 
a little cruſt of bread, then cover them cloſe, and ſet them on 
a very ſlow fire. Wood embers is belt. Let them ſtew. till they 
are quite tender, then take out the herbs and onions, and pour 
them into a little diſh, Seaſon them with ſalt. 


* 


To roaſt pigeons. | 


FILL them with parſley clean waſhed and chopped, and ſome 
pepper and ſalt rolled in butter; fill the bellies, tie the neck- 
end cloſe, fo. that nothing can run out, put a ſkewer through 
the legs, and have a little iron on purpoſe, with ſix hooks toit, 
and on each hook hang a pigeon ; faſten one end of the ſtring to 
the chimney, and the other end to the iron (this is what we call 
the poor man's ſpit) flour them, baſte them with butter, and 
turn them gently for fear of hitting the bars. They will roaſt 

nicely, and be full of gravy. Take care how you take them off, 
not to loſe any of the liquor. You may melt a very little butter, 
and put into the diſh. Your pigeons ought to be quite freſh, 
and not too much done. This is by much the beſt way of 
doing them, for then they will ſwim in their own gravy, and a 
very little melted butter will do, 155 

Lim | When 
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When you roaſt them on a ſpit all the gravy runs out, or if 
you ſtyff them and broil them whole you cannot fave the gravy 
ſo wel though they will be very good with parſley and butter 
in the diſh, or ſplit and broiled with pepper and ſalt. 


To boil pigeons. | 
BOIL them by themſelves, for fifteen minutes, then boil a 


handſome ſquare piece of bacon and lay in the middle; ſtew | 


ſome ſpinach to lay round, and lay the pigeons on the ſpinach, 
Garniſh your diſh with parſley laid in a plate before the fire to 
criſp. Or you may lay one pigeon in the middle, and the reſt 
round, and the ſpinach between each pigeon, and a ſlice of ba- 
con on each pigeon, Garniſh with ſlices of bacon and melted 


butter in a cup. 


'To d la daube Pigeons. 


TAKE a large ſauce- pan, lay a layer of bacon, then a layer 
of veal, a layer of coarſe beef, and another little layer of veal, 
about a pound of veal and a pound of beef cut very thin, a piece 


of carrot, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome black and 


white pepper, a blade or two of . mace, four or five cloves, a 
little cruſt of bread toaſted very brown. Cover the ſauce-pan 
cloſe, ſet it over a flow fire for five or ſix minutes, ſhake in a 
little flour, then pour in a quart of boilipg water, ſhake it round, 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till the gravy is quite rich and 
good, then ſtrain it off and ſkim off all the fat. In the mean 
time ſtuff the "bellies of the pigeons with force-meat, made 
thus: take a pound of veal, a pound of beef-fewet, beat both in 
a mortar fine, an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, ſome pep- 
per, ſalt, nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon- peel cut ſmall, 
1ome parſley cut ſmall, and a very little thyme ſtripped ; mix all 


together with the yolk of an egg, fill the pigeons, and flat the 


breaſt down, flour them and fry them in freſh butter a little 
brown; then pour all the fat clean out of the pan, and put to the 
Pigeons the gravy, cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a quar- 
ter of an hour, or till you think they are quite enough; then 
take them up, lay them in a diſh and pour in your ſauce : on each 
Pigeon lay a bay-leaf, and on the leaf a ſlice of bacon. You 
may garniſh with a lemon notched, or let it alone. | 

Note, You may leave out the ſtuffing, they will be very rich 
and good without it, and it is the beſt way of dreſſing them for 
a fine made-diſh, © | 
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Pigeons au poir. 


MAKE a good force - meat as above, cut off the feet quite, 
ſtuff them in the ſhape of a pear, roll them in the yolk of an 
egg, and then in crumbs of bread, ſtick the leg at the top, 
and butter a diſh to lay them in; then ſend them to an oven to 
bake, but don't let them touch each other. When they are 
enough, lay them in a diſh, and pour in good gravy thickened 
with the yolk of an egg, or bntter rolled in flour : don't pour 
your gravy over the pigeons. You may garniſh with lemon. It 
is a pretty genteel diſh ; or for change lay one pigeon in the mid- 
dle, the reſt round, and ſtewed ſpinach between ; poached eggs 
on the ſpinach. Garniſh with notched lemon and orange cut 
into quarters, and have melted butter in boats. 


Pigeons ſtoved. R 


TAKE a ſmall cabbage lettuce, juſt cut out the heart and 
make a force-meat as before, only chop the heart of the 
cabbage and mix with it; then you mult fill up the place, and 
tie it acroſs with a packthread ; fry it of a light brown in freſh 
butter, pour out all the fat, lay the pigeons round, flat them 
with your hand, feaſon them a little with pepper, ſalt, and 
beaten mace (take great care not to put too much ſalt,) pour in 
half a pint of Rheniſh wine, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew about 
five or {ix minutes; then put in half a pint of good gravy, cover 
them cloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour. Take a good piece 
of batter rolled in flour, ſhake it in; when it is fine and thick 
take it up, untie it, lay the lettuce in the middle, and the 
pigeons round ; ſqueeze in a little lemon juice, and pour the 
ſauce all over them. Stew a little lettuce, and cut it into pieces 
For garniſh with pickled red cabbage. L 

Note, Or for change you may ſtuff your pigeons with the 
fame force-meat, and cut two cabbage lettuces into quarters, 
and ſtew as above ; fo lay the lettuce between each pigeon, and 
one in the middle, with the lettuce round it, and pour the ſauce 
all over them. | 


Pigeons ſurtout. 


FORCE your pigeons as above, then lay a ſlice of bacon on 
the breaſt, and a ſlice of veal beat with the back of a knife, 
and ſeaſoned with mace, pepper, and ſalt, tie it on with a 
ſmall packthread, or two little fine ſkewers is better; ſpit 
them on a fine bird-ſpit, roaſt them and baſte with a 2 of 

N utter, 
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butter, then with the yolk of an egg, and then baſte them again 
with crumbs of bread, a little nutmeg and ſweet herbs; when 
enough lay them in your diſh, have good gravy ready, with 
truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, to pour iato your diſh, Gar- 
aiſh with lemon. | 5 


Pigeons in compote with white ſauce. 


LET your pigeons be drawn, picked, ſcalded, and flayed ; 
then put them into a ſtew- pan with veal ſweetbreads, cocks 
combs, muſhrooms, truffles, morels, pepper, ſalt, a pint of 
thin gravy, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a blade or 
two of mace; cover them cloſe, let them ſtew half an hour, 
then take out the herbs and onion, then beat up the yolks of two 
or three eggs, and ſome chopped. parſley in a quarter of a pint 
of cream, and a little nutmeg ; mix all together, ſtir it one 
way till thick; lay the pigeons in the diſh, and the ſauce all 
over. Garniſh with lemon, 


A French pupton of pigeons. 


TAKE ſavoury force-meat rolled out like paſte, put it in a 
butter-diſh, lay a layer of very thin bacon, ſquab pigeons, 
fliced ſweetbread, aſparagus-tops, muſhrooms, cocks combs, a 
palate boiled tender and cut into pieces, and the yolks of hard 
eggs ; make another force-meat and lay over like a pie, bake it, 
and when enough turn it into a diſh, and pour gravy round it. 


\ 


Pigeons boiled with rice. 


TAKE fix pigeons, ſtuff their bellies with parſley, pepper, 
and falt, rolled in a very little piece of butter ; put them into 
a quart of mutton broth, with a little beaten mace, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, and an onion ; cover them cloſe, and let them boil 
a full quarter of an hour; then take out the onion and ſweet 
herbs, and take a good piece of butter rolled in flour, put it in 
and give it a ſhake, ſeabon it with falt if it wants it, then have 
ready half a pound of rice boiled tender in milk ; when it be- 
gins to be thick (but take great care it don't burn) take the 
vyolks of two or three eggs, beat up with two or three ſpoonfuls 

of cream and a little nutmeg, ſtir it together till it is quite thick, 
then take up the pigeons and lay them in a diſh ; pour the 
gravy to the rice, ftir all together and pour over the pigeons. 
Garniſh with hard eggs cut into quarters. | 


G 4 Pigeons 
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Pigeons tranſmogrified. 


TAKE your pigeons, ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, take 
a large piece of butter, make a puff-paſte, and roll each pigeon 
in a piece of paſte; tie them in a cloth, ſo that the paſte don't 
break; boil them in a good deal of water. They will take an 
hour and a half boiling ; unite them carefully that they don't 
break; lay them in the diſh, and you may pour a little good 
gravy in the diſh. They will eat exceeding good and nice, and 
will yield ſauce enough of a very agreeable reliſh, .. 


Pigeons in Fricandes. 
AFTER having truſſed your pigeons with their legs in their 


bodies, divide them in two, and lard them with bacon ; then 


lay them in a ſtew- pan with the larded fide downwards, and two 
whole leeks cut ſmall, two ladlefuls of mutton broth, or veal 
gravy ; cover them cloſe over a very {low fire, and when they 
are enough make your fire very briſk, to waſte away what li- 
quor remains : when they are of a fine brown take them up, and 
pour out all the fat that is left in the pan; then pour in ſome 
veal gravy to looſen what ſticks to the pan, and a little pepper ; 
Air it about for two or three minutes and pour it over the 
pigeons, This is a pretty little ſide-diſh. FL 


To roaſt pigeons with a farce. 


MAKE a farce with the livers minced ſmall, as much fweet 
ſewet or marrow, grated bread, and hard egg, an equal quan- 
tity of each; ſeaſon with beaten mace, nutmeg, a little pep- 
per, ſalt, and a little ſweet herbs ; mix all theſe together with 
the yolk of an egg, then cut the ſkin of your pigeon between the 
legs and the body, and very carefully with your finger raiſe the 
ſein from the fleſh, but take care you don't break it: then force 
them with this farce between the ſkin and fleſh, then truſs the 
Jegs cloſe to keep vt in; ſpit them and roaſt them, drudge them 
with a little flour, and baſte them with a piece of butter; ſave 
the gravy which runs from them, and mix it up with a little red 
weine, a little of the farce-meat. and ſome nutmeg. Let it boil, 
then thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and the 


big of an egg beat up, and ſome minced lemon ; when enough | 


lay the pigeons iu the diſh and pour in the ſauce, Gargilh with 
mon. | | * ; 
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To dreſs Pigeons a la ſoleil. 

FIRST ſtew your pigeons'in a very little gravy till enough, 
and take different ſorts of fleſh according to your fancy; &c. 
both of butcher's meat and fowl; chop it ſmall, ſeaſon it with 
beaten mace, cloves, pepper, and ſalt, and beat it in a mortar till 
it is like paſte ; roll your pigeons in it, then roll them in the yolk 
of an egg, ſhake flour and crumbs of bread thick all over, have 


ready ſome beef dripping or hog's lard boiling ; fry them 
brown, and lay them in your diſh. Garniſh with fried parſley. 


Pigeons in a bole. 


TAKE your pigeons, ſeaſon them-with beaten mace, pepper, 
and falt; put a little piece of butter in the belly, lay them in 
a diſh, and pour a little batter all over them, made with a quart 
of milk and eggs, and four or five ſpoonfuls of flour. Bake it, 
and ſend it to table. It is a good diſh. 


Pigeons in pimlico. 

TAKE the livers, with ſome fat and lean of ham or bacon, 
muſhrooms, truffles, parſley, and ſweet herbs ; ſeaſon with 
beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt; beat all this together with two 
raw eggs, put it into the bellies, roll them in a thin lice of 
veal, over that a thin lice of bacon, wrap them up in white 
paper, ſpit them on a ſmall ſpit, and roaſt them. In the mean 
time make for them a ragoo of truffles and muſhrooms chopped 
mall with parſley cut ſmall; put to it half a pint of good veal 
gravy, thicken with a piece of butter rolled in flour. An hour 
will do your pigeons ; baſte them, when enough lay them in 
Jour diſh, take off the paper and pour your ſauce over them. 

arniſh with patties, made thus: take veal and cold ham, beef 
ſewet, an equal quantity, ſome muſhrooms, ſweet herbs, and 
{pice, chop them {mall, ſet them on the fire, and moiſten with 
milk or cream; then make a little puff-paſte, roll it and make 
little patties, about an inch deep and two inches long ; fill them 
with the above ingredients, cover them cloſe and bake them; lay 


1x of them round a diſh. This makes a fine diſh for a firſt 
courſe. 


To jugg pigeons. 
PULL, crop, and draw pigeons, but don't waſh them ; ſave 
the livers and put them in ſcalding water, and ſet them on the 
re for a minute or two: then take them out and mince them 
ſmall, and bruiſe them with the back of a ſpoon ; mix with them 
a little 
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a little pepper, falt, grated and lemon-peel ſhred very 
fine, chopped parſley, and two yolks of eggs very hard; bruiſe 
them as you do the liver, and put as much ſewet as liver ſhaved 
excceding fine, and as much grated bread ; work theſe together 
with raw eggs, and roll it in freſh butter; put a piece into the 
crops and bel! | 


lies, and ſew up the necks and vents : then dip your 
pigeons in water, and ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt as for a 
pie, put them in your jugg, with a ptece of ſellery, ſtop them 
cloſe, and ſet them in a kettle of cold water; firſt cover them 
cloſe, and lay a tile on the top of the jagg, and let-it boil three 
hours; then take them out of the jugg, and lay them in a diſh, 
take out the ſellery, put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
ſhake it about till it is thick, and pour it on your pigeons, 
Garniſh with lemon. 


To flew pigeons. 


SEASON your pigeons with pepper, ſalt, cloves, mace, and 
ſome ſweet herbs ; wrap this ſeaſoning up in a piece of butter, 
and put in their bellies; then tie up the neck and vent, and 
half roaſt them; then put them into a ſtew-pan with a quart 
of good gravy, a little white wine, ſome pickled muſhrooms, 2 
few pepper corns, three or four blades of mace, a bit of lemon- 

, a bunch of {ſweet herbs, a bit of onion, and ſome oyſters 
pickled ; let them ſtew till they are enough, then thicken it up 
with butter and yolks of eggs. Garniſh with lemon. 

Do ducks the ſame way. 


To dreſs a calf*s liver in a caul. 


TAKE off the under ſkins and ſhred the liver very ſmall, 
then take an ounce of truffles and morels chopped ſmall, with 
parſley; roaſt two or three onions, take off their outermoſt 
coats, pound fix cloves, and a dozen coriander ſeeds, add them 
to the onions, and pound them together in a marble mortar; then 
take them out, and mix them with the liver, take a pint df 
cream, half a pint of milk, and ſeven or eight new-laid eggs; 
beat them together, boil them, but do not let them curdle, ſhred 
a pound of ſewet as ſmall as you can, half melt it in a pan, and 
pour it ints your egg and cream, then pour it in your liver, then 
mix alt well together, ſeaſon it with pepper, falt, nutmeg, and a 
little thyme, and let it hand till it is cold: ſpread a caul over the 
bottom and ſides of the ſtew-pan, and put in your haſhed liver 
and cream all together, fold it up in the caul, in the ſhape _ 
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calf's liver, then turn it up-ſide down carefully, lay it in a diſh 
that will bear the oven, and do it over with beaten egg, drudge 


it with grated bread, and bake it in an oven. Serve it up hot for 
a firſt courſe, | 6 


To roaſt a calf*s liver. 


LARD it with bacon, ſpit it firſt, and roaſt it; ſerve it up 
with good gravy. 


To roaſt partridges. | 


LET them be nicely roaſted, but not too much, drudge them 
with a little flour, and baſte them moderately ; let them have 
a fine broth, let there be good gravy-ſauce in the diſh, and 
bread-ſauce in baſons made thus: take a pint of water, put in a 
good thick piece of bread, ſome whole pepper, a blade or two 
of mace; . boil it five or ſix minutes till the bread is ſoft, then 
take out all the ſpice, and pour out all the water, only juſt 
enough to keep it moiſt, beat it with a ſpoon ſoft, throw in a little 
ſalt, and a good piece of freſh butter; ſtir it well together, ſet 
it over the fire for a minnte or two, then put it into a boat. 


To boil. partridges. 


BOIL them in a good deal of water, let them boil quick and 
fifteen minutes will be ſufficient, For ſauce, take a quarter of 
a pint of cream, and a piece of freſh butter as big as a large wal- 
nut; ſtir it one way till it is melted, and pour it into the diſh. 

Or this ſauce: take a bunch of ſellery clean waſhed, cut all 
the white very ſmall, waſh it again very clean, put it into a 
ſauce-pan with a blade of mace, a little beaten pepper, and a 
very little ſalt; put to it a pint of water, let it boil till the wa- 
ter is juſt waſted away, then add a quarter of a pint of cream, 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour; ſtir all together, and when 
it is thick and fine pour it over the birds. 

Or this ſauce : take the livers and bruiſe them fine, ſome 
parſley chopped fine, melt a little nice freſh butter, then add the 


livers and parſley to it, ſqueeze in a little lemon, juſt give it a 
boil, and pour over your birds. | 


Or this ſauce: take a quarter of a pint of cream, the yolk of 


an egg beat fine, a little grated nutmeg, a little beaten mace, a 

piece of butter as big as a nutmeg, rolled in flour, and one ſ 

ful of white wine 3 {tir all together one way, when fine and 

thick pour it over the birds. You may add a few muſhrooms. 
Or this ſauce: take a few muſhrooms, freſh peeled, and waſh 

them clean, put them in a ſauce-pan with a little ſalt, put them 


over 


* a 
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over a quick fire, let them boil up, then put in'a quarter of a 
pint of cream and a little nutmeg ; ſhake them together with a 
very little piece of butter rolled in flour, give it two or three 
ſhakes over the fire, three or four minutes will do; then pour 
it over the birds. 

Or this ſauce : boil half a pound of rice very tender in beef 
gravy ; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, and pour over your birds, 
Theſe ſauces do for boiled fowls; a quart of gravy will be 
enough, and let it boil till it is quite thick. 


To dreſs partridges d la braiſe. 


TAKE two brace, truſs the legs into the bodies, lard them, 
ſeaſon them with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt; take a ſte w- pan, 
lay ſlices of bacon at the bottom, then ſlices of beef, and then 
ſlices of veal, all cut thin, a piece of carrot, an onion cut ſmall, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſome whole pepper : lay the par- 
tridges with the breaſts downward, lay ſome thin ſlices of beef 
and veal over them, and ſome parſley ſhred fine ; cover them and 
let them ſtew eight or ten minutes over a very ſlow fire, then give 
your pan a ſhake, and pour in a pint of boiling water; cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtew half-an hour over a little quicker fire ; then 
take out your birds, keep them hot, pour into the pan a pint of 
thin gravy, let them boil till there is about half a pint, then ſtrain 
it off and ſkim off all the fat: in the mean time, have a veal 
ſweetbread cut ſmall, truffles and morels, cocks combs, and 
fowls livers ſtewed in a pint of good gravy half an hour, ſome 
artichoke-bottoms and aſparagus-tops, both bianched in warm 
water, and a few muſhrooms, then add the other gravy to this, 
and put in your partridges to heat; if it is not thick enough, 
take a piece of butter rolled in flour, and toſs up in it; if you 
will be at the expence, thicken it with veal and ham cullis, 
but it will be full as good without. 


To make partridge panes. 


TAKE two roaſted partridges and the fleſh of a large fowl, 
a little parboiled bacon, a little marrow or ſweet ſewet chopped 
very fine, a few muſhrooms and morels chopped fine, trut- 
fles, and artichoke-bottoms, ſeaſon with beaten mace, pepper, 
a little nutmeg, ſalt, ſweet herbs chopped fine, and the crumb 
of a two-penny loaf ſoaked in hot gravy ; mix all well toge- 
ther with the yolks of two eggs, make your panes on paper, of 
a round figure, and the thickneſs of an egg, at a proper dit- 
tance one from another; dip the point of a knife in the yolk of 


an egg, in order to ſhape them; bread them neatly, and +4 
| e 
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them a quarter of an hour in- a quick oven: obſerve that the 

truffles and morels be boiled tender in the gravy you ſoak the 

bread in. Serve them up for a ſide-diſh, or they will ſerve to 

garniſh the above diſh, which will be a very fine one for a firſt 

— courſe. 

k Note, When you have cold fowls in the houſe, this makes a 
pretty addition in an entertainment. 250 ; 


To roaſt pheaſants. 


- PICK and draw your pheaſants, and ſinge them, lard one with 
bacon, but not the other, ſpit them, roaft them fine, and papec 
them all over the breaſt ; when they are juſt done flour and baſte 
them with a little nice butter, and let them have a fine white 
froth ; then take them up, and pour good gravy in the diſh and 
bread- ſauce in plates. | 

Or you may put water-creſſes nicely picked and waſhed, and 
juſt ſcalded, with gravy in the diſh, and lay the creſles under 
the pheaſants. | | 

Or you may make ſellery-ſauce ſtewed tender, ſtrained and 
mixed with cream, and poured into the diſh. S 
rf you have but one pheaſant, take a large fine fowl about the 
bigneſs of a pheaſant, pick it nicely with the head on, draw it 
and truſs it with the head turned as you do a pheaſant's, lard the 
—_ tow! all over the breaſt and legs with a large piece of bacon cut 

in little pieces; when roaſted put them both in a diſh, and no 
body will know it. They will take an hour doing, as the fire 
muſt not be too briſk. A Frenchman would order fiſh-ſauce to 
tem, but then you quite ſpoil your pheaſants. 


A ſtewed pheaſant. 


TAKE your pheaſant and ſtew it in veal gravy, take artichoke- 
Pottoms parboiled, ſome cheſnuts roaſted and blanched : when 
our pheaſant is enough (but it muſt ſtew till there is juſt enough 
Apt" ſauce, then ſkim it) put in the cheſnuts and artichoke · bot- 
" ſtoms, a little beaten mace, pepper, and falt juſt enough to ſea- 
ea k, and a glaſs of white wine, and if you don't think it thick 
1 enough, thicken it with a little piece of butter rolled in flour: 
auceꝛe in a little lemon, pour the ſauce over the pheaſant, and 
have ſome force · meat balls fried and put into the diſh, 
Note, A good fowl will do full as well, truſſed with the head 


„ You may fry ſauſages inſtead of force- 


r — 
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To dreſs a pheaſant à la braiſe. 


LAY a layer of beef all over your pan, then a layer of veal, 
a little piece of bacon, a piece of carrot, an onion ſtack with 
cloves, a blade or two of mace, a ſpoonful of pepper, black and 
white, and a bundle of ſweet herbs; then lay in the. pheaſant, 
lay a layer of veal, and then a layer of beef to cover it, ſet it on 
the fire five or ſix minutes, then pour in two quarts of boiling 
water : cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly an hour and 
a half, then take up your pheaſant, keep it hot, and let the 
gravy boil till there is about a pint; then ſtrain it off, and put 
it in again, and put in a veal ſweetbread, firſt being ſtewed with 
the pheaſant, then put in ſome truffles and morels, ſome livers of 
fowls, artichoke-bottoms, and aſparagus-tops, if you have them; 
let all theſe ſimmer in the gravy about five or fix minutes, then 
add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, two of red wine, and a little piece 
of butter rolled in flour, ſhake all together, put in your pheaſant, 
let them ſtew all together with a few muſhrooms about five or ſix ü 
minutes more, then take up the pheaſant and pour your ragoo Wn 
all over, with a few force-meat balls. Garniſh with lemon, 
You may lard it, if you chuſe. | 


To Bail a pheaſant. 


TAKE a fine pheaſant, 'boil it in a good deal of water, keep 
your water boiling ; half an hour will do a ſmall one, and three 
quarters of an hour a large one. Let your ſauce be ſellery ſtew- 
ed and thickened with cream, and alittle piece of butter rolled in 
flour; take up the pheaſant, and pour the ſauce all over. Gar- 
niſh- with lemon. Obſerve to ſtew your ſellery ſo, that the 
liquor will not be all waſted away before you put your cream ny: 
in; if it wants ſalt, put in ſome to your palate. «x 


To rooſt ſnipes or woodcocks. . 


SPIT them on a ſmall bird-ſpit, flour them and baſte them 
with a piece of butter, then have ready a ſlice of bread toaſted 
brown, lay it in a diſh, and ſet it under the ſuipes for the trail 
to drop on; when they are enough, take them up and lay them 
on a toaſt; have ready for two ſnipes, a quarter of a pint ot es 
good beef gravy hot, pour it into the diſh, and ſet it over 2 wy 
chaffing diſh two or three minutes. Garniſh with lemon, and 
ſet them hot to table. 

Sniper 
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Snipes in a ſurtout, or Wwoodcorks. 


TAKE force-meat made with veal, as much beef ſewer 
chopped and beat in a mortar, with an equal quantity of crumbs 
of bread; mix in a little beaten mace, pepper, and falt, ſome 
parſley, and a little ſweet herbs, mix it with the yolk of an egg, 
lay ſome of this meat round the diſh, then lay in the ſnipes, 
being firſt drawn and half roaſted. Take care of the trail. 
Chop it, and throw it all over the diſh. _ 

Take ſome good gravy, according to the bigneſs of your ſur- 
tout, ſome truffles and morels, a few muſhrooms, a ſweetbread 
cut into pieces, and artichoke-bottoms cut ſmall ; let all ſtew to- 
gether, ſhake them, and take the yolks of two or three eggs, ac- 
cording as you want them, beat them up with a ſpoonful or two 
of white wine, ftir all together one way, when it is thick take 
it off, let it cool, and pour it into the ſurtout : have the yolks of 
a few hard eggs put in here and there, ſeaſon with beaten mace, 
pepper, and ſalt, to your taſte : cover it with the force-meat all 
WE over, rub the yolks of eggs all over to colour it, then ſend it to 
che oven. Half an hour does it, and ſend it hat to table. 

W- 1 To boil ſnipes or woodcocks. 

_ BÞOIL them in good ſtrong broth, or beef gravy made thus: 
WE take a pound of beef, cut it into little pieces, put it into two 
= quarts of water, an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a blade or 
= two of mace, ſix cloves, and ſome whole pepper; cover it cloſe, 
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et it boil till about half waſted, then ftrain it off, put the gravy 
into a ſauce- pan with ſalt enough to ſeaſon it, take the ſnipes and 
gut them clean (but take care of the guts) put them into the 
= gravy and let them boil, cover them cloſe, and ten minutes will 
bdoil them, if they keep boiling. In the mean time, chop the 
© guts and liver {mall, take a little of the gravy the ſnipes are 
boiling in, and ſtew the guts in, with a blade of mace. Take 
{ome crumbs of bread, and have them ready fried in a little freſh ' 
butter criſp, of a fine light brown. You muſt take about as 
Such bread as the inſide of a ſtale roll, and rub them ſmall into 
> clean cloth; when they are done, let them ftand ready in a 
. plate before the fire. 
5 When your ſnipes are ready, take about half a pint of the 
3 Hiquor they are boiled in, and add to the guts two ſpoonfuls of 
= ed wine, and a piece of butter about as big as a walnut, rolled 
— 7 little flour ; ſet them on the fire, thake your ſauce-pan often 
== (but don't ſtir it with a ſpoon) till the butter is all melted, then 
9 3 the cr umbs, give your ſauce- pan a ſhake, take up your 
1 | of wy lay them in the diſh, and pour this ſauce over them. 
Loernich with lemon, 
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To dreſs ortolans. 


SPIT them ſideways, with a bay-leaf between; baſte them 
with butter, and have fried crumbs of bread round the diſh, 
Dreſs quails the ſame way. | 


To dreſs ruffs and reifs. 


THEY are Lincolnſhire birds, and you may fatten them ag 
you do chickens, with white bread, milk and ſugar : they feed 
faſt, and will die in their fat if not killed in time; truſs them 
croſs-legged as you do a ſnipe, ſpit them the ſame way, but you 
mult gut them, and you mult have good gravy in the diſh thick- 
ened with butter and toaſt under them. Serve them up quick. 


To adreſs larks. 


SPIT them on a little bird-ſpit, roaſt them ; when enough, 
have a good many crumbs of bread fried, and throw all over 
them; and lay them thick round the diſh. 

Or they make a very pretty ragoo with fowls livers ; firſt fry 
the larks and livers very nicely, then put them into ſome good 


8575 to ſtew, juſt enough for ſauce, with a little red wine. 


arniſh with lemon. 


To dreſs plovers. 
- TO two plovers take two artichoke-bottoms boiled, ſome cheſ- 
nuts roaſted and blanched, ſome ſkirrets boiled, cut all very ſmall, 
mix with it ſome marrow or beef ſewet, the yolks of two hard 
eggs, chop all together, ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and 
a little ſweet herbs, fill the body of the plover, lay them in 2 
fauce-pan, put to them a pint of gravy, a glaſs of white wine, 2 
blade or two of mace, ſome roaſted cheſnuts blanched, and arti- 
choke-bottoms cut into quarters, two or three yolks of eggs, and 
a little juice of lemon; cover them cloſe, and let them ftew ve- 
ry ſoftly an hour. If you find the ſauce is not thick enough, 
take a piece of butter rolled in flour, and put into the ſauce, 
ſhake it round, and when it is thick take up your plovers and 
pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with roaſted cheſnuts. 
Ducks are very good done this way. 
Or you may roaſt your plovers as you do any other fowl, and 
have gravy- ſauce in the diſh. | 
Oc boil them in good ſellery-ſauce, either white or brows 
Juſt as you like. | 
The ſame way you may dreſs wigeons. 
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| To dreſs larks pear faſhion. 


YOU muſt truſs the larks cloſe, and cut off the legs, ſeaſon 
them with ſalt, pepper, cloves, and mace, make a force-meat 
thus: take a veal ſweetbread, as much beef ſewet, a few morels 
and muſhrooms, chop all fine together, ſome crumbs of bread, 
and a few ſweet herbs, a little lemon-peel cut ſmall, mix all to- 
gether with the yolk of an egg, wrap up every lark in force- 
meat, and ſhape them like a pear, ſtick one leg in the top like 
the ſtalk of a pear, rub them over with the yolk of an egg and 
crumbs of bread, bake them in a gentle oven, ſerve them with; 
ont ſauce; or they make a good garniſh to a very fine diſh, 
Lou may uſe veal, if you have not a ſweetbread. 


AF ae K To areſs a hare. 

AS to roaſting of a have, I have given full directions in the 
beginning of the book. | 
| A jugged hare. | 
CUT it into little POWs lard them here and there with lit- 


tle flips of bacon, feaſon them with a very little pepper and ſalt, 
put them into an earthen jugg, with a blade or two of mace, an 


_— 
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| = onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bundle of {weet herbs ; cover the 
= jugg or jar you do it in ſo cloſe that nothing can get in, then ſet 
it in a pot of boiling water, keep the water boiling, and three 
| hours will do it; then turn it out into the diſh, and take out 
the onion and ſweet herbs, and fend it to table hot. If you don't 
like it larded, leave it out. | 


To ſcare a hore. 
LARD your hare and put a pudding in the belly; put it into 
a pot or fiſh kettle, then put to it rwo quarts of {trong drawed 
| gravy, one of red wine, a whole lemon cur, a faggot of ſweet 
herbs, nutmeg, pepper, a little ſalt, and fix cloves; cover it 
cloſe, and ſtew it over a very ſlow fire, till it is three parts done; 
then take it up, put it into a diſh, and ſtew it over with crumbs 
ot dread, a few ſweet herbs chopped fine, ſome lemon-peel grat- 
cd, and half « nutmeg; ſet it before the fire, and baſte it till it 
is all of a fine light brown. In the mean time take the fat of 
Pur gravy, and thicken it with the yolk cf an egg; take ſix eggs 
boiled hard and chopped ſmall, ſome pickled cucumbers cut very 
” ol thin; mix theſe with the ſauce, and pour it into the diſh. 
, A fillet of mutton or neck of veniſon may be done the ſame way. 
Note, You may do rabbits the ſame way, but it mult be veal - 
gravy and white wine; addipg-muſhrocms for-cucumbers. 80 . 
H 20 
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To few 4 hare. 


CUT it into pieces, put it into a ſtew-pan, with a blade or 
two of mace, ſome whole pepper, black and white, an onion 
ſtuck with cloves, an anchovy, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and a 
nutmeg cut to peices, and cover it with water; cover the ſtew. 
pan cloſe, let it ſtew till the hare is tender, but not too much 
done: then take it up, and with a fork take out the hare into a 
clean pan, ſtrain the ſauce through a coarſe ſieve, empty all out 
of the pan, put io the hair again with the ſauce, take a piece of 
butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, and put in likewiſe one 
ſpoonful of catchup, and one of red wine; ſtew all together 
(with a few freſh muſhrooms, or pickled ones, if you have any) 
till it is thick and ſmooth ; then diſh it up, and ſend it to table. 
You may cut a hare in two, and ſtew the fore-quarters thus, and 
roaſt the hind-quarters with a pudding in the belly. 


A hare ctvet. 
BONE the hare, and take out all the ſinews, then cut one half 
in thin ſlices, and the other half in pieces an inch thick, flour 
them and fry them in a little freſh butter as collops quick, and 
have ready fome gravy made good with the bones of. the hare 
and beef, put a pint of it into the pan to the hare, ſome muſtard 
and a little elder vinegar ; cover it cloſe, and let it do ſoftly till 


it is as thick as cream, then diſh it up with the head in the 


middle, 
Portugueſe rabbits. 


I HAVE in the beginning of my book given directions fot 


boiled and roaſted. Get ſome rabbits, truſs them chicken faſhion, 
the head muſt be cut off, and the rabbit turned with the back up- 
wards, and two of the legs ſtripped to the claw-end, and fo 
truſſed with two ſkewers. Lard them, and roaſt them with what 
ſauce you pleaſe. If you want chickens, and they are to appear 
as ſuch, they muſt be dreſſed in this manner: but if otherwiſe, 
the head muſt be ſkewered back and come to the table on, with 
liver, butter, and parſley, as you, haye for rabbits, and they 
look very pretty boiled and truſſed in this manner, and ſmooth- 
ered with onions ; or if they are to be boiled for chickens, cut off 
the head and cover them with white ſellery- ſauce, or rice- ſauce 
teſled up with cream, 


Rabbits ſurpriſe 
ROAST two half. -grown rabbits, cut off the heads cloſe to 
the ſhoulders and the. firſt joints; then take off all the lean 


meat from the back bones, cut it ſmall. and toſs it up.with 11% 
N or 
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or ſeven ſpoonfuls of cream and milk, and a piece of butter as 
big as a walnut rolled in flour, a little nutmeg, and a little ſalt, 
ſhake all together till it is as thick as good cream, and ſet it to 
cool; then make a force-meat with a pound of veal, a pound of 
ſewet, as much crumbs of bread, two anchovies, a little piece of 
lemon- peel cut fine, a little ſprig of thyme, and a nutmeg, 
grated; let the veal and ſewet be chopped very fine and beat in 
a mortar, then mix it all together with the yolks of two raw eggs, 
place it all round the rabbits, leaving a long trough in the back 
bone open, that you think will hold the meat you cut out with the 
fauce, pour it in and cover it with the force meat, ſmooth it all 
over with your hand as well as you can with a raw egg, ſquare 
at both ends, throw on a little grated bread, and butter a maza- 
rine, or pan, and take them from the dreſſer where you formed 
them, and place them on it very carefully. Bake them three 
quarters of an hour till they are of a fine brown colour. Let 
your ſauce be gravy thickened with butter and the juice of a le- 
won; lay them into the diſh, and pour in the ſauce. Garniſh 
—_ with orange cut into quarters, and ſerve it up for a firſt courſe. 


To boll rabbits. 


_— TRUSS them for boiling, boil them quick and white: for 
_— fauce take the livers, boil and ſhred them, and ſome parſley 
—_— ſhred fine, and pickled aſtertion buds chopped fine, or capers, 
wis theſe with half a pint of good gravy, a glaſs of white wine, 
a little beaten mace and nutmeg, a little pepper and ſalt, if want- 
cd, a piece of butter as big as a large walnut rolled in flour; let 
icall boil together till it is thick, take up the rabbits and pour 
the ſauce over them. Garniſh with lemon. You may lard them 
with bacon, if it is liked. 


To dreſs 2 in caſſerole. 


DIVIDE the rabbits into quarters. You may lard them or 
let them alone, juſt as you pleaſe, ſhake ſome flour over them, 
and fry them with lard or butter, then put them into an earthen 
pipkin with a quart of good broth, a glaſs of white wine, a little 
pepper and ſalt, if wanted, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a piece 
Ro. of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour ; cover them cloſe 
ad let them ſtew half an hour, then diſh them up and pour the 
ſauce over them. Garniſh with Seville orange cut into thin ſlices 
3 ; the peel that is cut out lay prettily between the 
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Mutton keboV'd. 


TAKE a loin of mutton, and joint it between every bone 


ſcaſon it with pepper and ſalt moderately, grate a ſmall nutmeg 
all over, dip them in the yolks of three eggs, and have ready 


crutabs of bread and ſweet herbs, dip them in and clap them to- 
gether in the ſame ſhape again, and put it on a ſmall ſpit, roaſt 
them before a quick fire, ſet a diſh under and baſte it with a lit- 
tle piece of butter, and then keep baſting with what comes from 
it, and throw ſome crumbs of bread all over them as it is a roalt- 
ing; when It is enough take it up, and lay it in the diſh, and 
have ready half a pint of good gravy, and what comes from it; 
take two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and mix a tea-ſpoonful of flour 
with it and put to the gravy, ſtir it together and give it a boil, 
and pour over the mutton. | 

Note, You muſt obſerve to take off all the fat of the inſide, 
and the ſkin of the top of the meat, and ſome of the fat, if there 
be too much. When you put in what comes from your meat 
into the gravy, obſerve to pour out all the fat. 


A neck of mutton, called, The haſty diſh. 


TAKE a large pewter or filver diſh, made like a deep ſoop- 
diſh, with an edge about an inch deep on the inſide, on which 
the lid fixes (with a handle at top) ſo faſt that you may lift it up 
full by that handle without falling. This diſh is called a necro- 
mancer. Take à neck of mutton about fix pounds, take off the 
ſkin, cut it into chops, not too thick, Nice a French roll thin, 
peel and lice a very large onion, pare and lice three or four 
turnips, lay a row of mutton in the diſh, on that a row of roll, 


then a row of turnips, and then onions, a little ſalt, then the Wil 


meat, and ſo on; put in a little bundle of ſweer herbs, and two 
or three blades of mace ; have a tea kettle of water boiling, fill 


the diſh and cover it cloſe, hang the diſh on the back of two f 


chairs by the rim, have ready three ſheets of brown paper, teat 
each ſheet into five pieces, and draw them through your hand, 
light one piece and hold it under the bottom of the diſh, mor- 
ing the paper about ; as faſt as the paper burns light another 
till all is burnt, and your meat will be enough. Fifteen minute 
juſt does it. Send it to table hor in the diſh. 

Note, This diſh was firſt contrived by Mr. Rich, and is much 
admired by the nobility. 


To 
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To dreſs a loin of pork with onions. 


TAKE a fore-loin of pork, and roaſt it as at another time, 
peel a quarter of a peck of onions, and ſlice them thin, lay 
them in the dripping-pan, which muſt be very clean, under the 
pork ; let the fat drop on them; when the pork is nigh — 
put the onions into the ſauce-pan, Jet them ſimmer over the fire 
a quarter of an hour, ſhaking them well, then pour out all the 
fat as well as you can, ſhake in a very little flour, a ſpoonful of 
vinegar, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of muſtard, ſhake all well to- 
gether, and ſtir · in the muſtard, ſet it over the fire for four or five 
minutes, lay the pork in a diſh, and the onions in a baſon. This 
is an admirable diſh to thoſe who love onions, 4 


To make a currey the Indian way: 
TAKE two ſmall chickens, ſkin them and cut them as for a 
fricaſey, waſh them clean, and ſtew them in about a quart of 
water, for about five minutes, then ſtrain off the liquor and put 
the chickens in a clean diſh; take three large onions, chop 
them ſmall and fry them in about two ounces of butter, then pur 
in the chickens and fry them together till they are brown, take 


WE a quarter of an ounce of turmerick, a large ſpoonful of ginger 
and beaten pepper together, and a little ſalt to your palate ; 
ſtrew all theſe ingredients over the chickens whilſt it is frying, 
then pour in the liquor, and let it ſtew about half an hour, then 


put in a quarter of a pint of cream, and the juice of two lemons, 


and ſerve it up. The ginger, pepper, and turmerick muſt be 
| beat very fine, | 


To boil the rice. 


PUT two quarts of water to a pint of rice, let it boll till you 
think it is done enough, then throw in a ſpoonful of ſalt, and 
turn it out into a cullender ; then let it ſtand about five minutes 
before the fire to dry, and ſerve it up in a diſh by itſelf. Diſh it 


up and ſend it to table, the rice in a diſh by itſelf. 


To make a pellow the Indian way. 
TAKE three pounds of rice, pick and waſh it very clean, 


WE Put it into a cullender, and let it drain very dry; take three 


quarters of a pound of butter, and put it in a pan over a very 
flow fire till it melts, then put in the rice and cover. it over very 
cloſe, that it may keep all the ſteam in; add to it a little falt, 
ſome whole pepper, half a dozen blades of mace, and à few 


bk | Cloves. You muſt put in a little water to keep it from burning, 


H 3 then 
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then ſtir it np very often, and let it ſtew till the rice is ſoft. Bojij 
two fowls and a fine piece of bacon, of about two pounds weight 
as common, cut the bacon in two pieces, lay it in the diſh with 
the fowls, cover it over with the rice, and garniſh it with about 
half a dozen hard eggs and a dozen of onions fried whole-and 
very brown. 

Note, This is the true Indian way of dreſſing them. 


Another way to make a pellow. 


TAKE a leg of veal about twelve or fourteen pounds weight, 
an old cock ſkinned, chop both to pieces, put it into a pot with 
five or ſix blades.of mace, ſome whole white pepper, and thre: nl 
gallons of water, half a pound of bacon, two onions, and i: 
cloves ; cover it cloſe, and when it boils let it do very ſoftly til 
the meat is good for nothing, and above two thirds is waſted, = 


then ſtrain it; the next day put this ſoop into a ſauce-pan, with M0 
a pound of rice, ſet it over a very ſlow fire, take great care it don't 
burn; when the rice is very thick and dry, turn it into a diſh, 
Garniſh with hard eggs cut in two, and have roaſted fowls in as 
other diſh. 1 

Note, You are to obſerve, if your rice ſimmers too faſt it wil © 


burn, when it comes to be thick. It muſt be very thick and dr; iſ 


and the rice not boiled to a mummy. B 
' | = 

| To make eſſence of ham. 85 
TAE off the fat of a ham, and cut the lean in ſlices, bei Wl 
them well and lay them in the bottom of a ſtew- pan, wit: ll 


ſlices of carrots, parſnips, and onions ; cover your pan, and ſeti 
over a gentle fire: let them ſtew till they begin to ſtick, the 
ſprinkle on a little flour, and turn them; then moiſten with broꝭ ll 
and: veal gravy. Seaſon them with three or four muſhrooms, » WY 
many truffles, a whole leek, ſome parſley, and half a doz! Wy 
cloves; or inſtead of a leck A clove of garlick. But in ſon: Bl 
cruſts of bread, and let them ſimmer over the fire for a quart:! 
of an hour; ſtrain it, and ſet it away for uſe, Any pork or han we 
does for this, that is well made. - = 


Rules to be obſerved in all madeediſhes. 


FIRST, that the ſtew-pans, or ſauce-pans, and covers b 
very clean, free from ſand, and well tinned ; and that all ti 
White ſances have a little tartneſs, and be very ſmooth and of 

fine thickneſs, and all the time any white ſauce is over thed'" Wl 
keep ſtirring it one wax. 4 
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And as to brown ſauce, take great care no fat ſwims at the 
top, but that it be all ſmooth alike, and about as thick as goot 
cream, and not to taſte of one thing more than another. As to 
pepper and ſalt, ſeaſon to your palate, but don't put too much of 
either, for that will take away the fine flavour of every thing. 
As to moſt made-diſhes, you may put in what you think proper 
to enlarge it or make it. . as muſhrooms pickled, dried, 
freſh, or powdered ; truffles, morels, cocks combs ſtewed, ox 
palates cut in little bits, artichoke-bottoms, either pickled, freſh 
boiled, or dried ones ſoftened in warm water, each cut in four 
pieces, aſparagus · tops, the yolks of hard eggs, force-meat-balls, 
Kee: The beſt things to give a ſauce a tartneſs, are muſhroom- 
pickle, white walnut-pickle, elder vinegar, or lemon: juice. 


CHAP. II. | 
Read this CHaeTER, and you will find how expen- 
five a French cook's ſauce is. 


The French way of dreſſing partridges. 


WHEN they are newly picked and drawn, ſinge them: you 
muſt mince their livers with a bit of butter, ſome ſcraped bacon, 
een truffles, if you have any, parſley, chimbol, ſalt, pepper, 
weet herbs, and all ſpice. The whole being minced together, put 
it in the inſide of your partridges, then ſtop both ends of them, 
after which give them a fry in the ſtew-pan ; that being done, 
ſpit them, and wrap them up in ſlices of bacon and paper; then 
take a ſtew-pan, and having put in an onion cut into ſlices, a car- 
rot cut into little bits, with a little oil, give them a few toſſes 
over the fire; then moiſten them with gravy, cullis, and a little 
eſſence of ham. Put therein half a lemon cut into ſlices, four 
Cloves of garlick, a little ſweet baſil, thyme, a bay-leaf, a little 
parſley, chimbol, two glaſſes of white wine, aud four of the car - 
caſſes of the partridges; let them be pounded, and put them in 
this ſauce, When the fat of your cullis is taken away, be care- 
ful to make it reliſhing ; and after your pounded livers are put 
into your cullis, you muſt ſtrain them through a fieve. Your 
partridges being done, take them off; as alſo take off the bacon 
and paper, and lay them in your diſh with your ſauce over them. 
This diſh I do not recommend; for I think it an odd Jumble 
of traſh; by that time the cullis, the eſſence of ham, and all 
Ws - - ; other 
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other ingredients are reckoned, the partridges will come to a fine 
penny. But ſuch receipts as this is what you have 1n moſt books 
of cookery yet printed. 


To make eſſence of ham. + 


TAKE the fat off a Weſtphalia ham, cut the leah in ſlices, 
beat them well and lay them in the bottom of a ſtew-pan, with 
Mlices of carrots, parſnips, and onions ; cover your pan, and ſet 
it over a gentle fire. Let them ſtew till they begin to ſtick, then 
ſprinkle on a little flour and turn them; then moiſten with broth 
and veal gravy ; ſeaſon with three or four muſhrooms, as many 
truMes, a whole leek, ſome baſil, parſley, and half a dozen 
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cloves; or inſtead of the leek, you may put a clove of garlick. 


put in ſome cruſts of bread, and let them ſimmer over the fire 
tor three quarters of an hour. Strain it, and ſet it by for uſe. 


A cullis for all ſorts of ragoo. 


HAVING cut three pounds of lean veal, and half a pound of 
ham, into ſlices, lay it into the bottom of a ſtew-pan, put in 


carrots and parſnips, and an onion ſliced; cover it, and ſet it 


a-ſtewing over a ſtove: when it has a good colour, and begins to 
ſtick, put to it a little melted butter, and ſhake in a little flour, 
keep it moving a little while till the flour is fried ; then moiſten 
it with gravy and broth, of each a like quantity, then put in 
ſome parlley and baſil, a whole leek, a bay-leaf, ſome muſh- 
rooms and truffles minced ſmall, three or four cloves, and the 
cruſt of two French rolls: let all theſe ſimmer together for three 
quarters of an hour; then take out the (tices of veal ; train it, 
and keep it for all ſorts of ragoos. Now compute the expence, and 
fee if this diſh cannot be dreſſed full as well without this expence, 


A cullis for all ſorts of butcher's meat. 


YOU muſt take meat, according to your company. If ten or 
twelve, you can't take leſs than a leg of veal and a ham, with 
all the fat, ſkin, and outſide cut off. Cut the leg of veal in 
pieces, about the bigneſs of your fiſt, place them in your ſtew- 


pan, and then the ſlices of ham, two carrots, an onion cut in 


two; cover it cloſe, let it ſtew ſoftly at firſt, and as it begins 
to be brown, take off the cover, and turn it to colour it on all 
ſides the ſame; but take care not to burn the meat. When it has 
a pretty brown colour, moiſten your cullis with broth made of 
beef, or other meat; ſeaſon your cullis with a little ſweet baſil, 
ſome cloves, with ſome garlick; pare à lemon, cut it into ſlices, 
and put it into your cullis, with ſome muſhrooms. Put into a 

_ . ſtew- 
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ew-pan a good lump of butter, and ſet it over a flow fire; put 
= . 9 Be three dbandfuls of flour, ſtir it with a wooden- 
ladle, and let it take a colour; if your cullis be pretty brown, 
you muſt put in ſome flour. Your flour being brown with your 
cullis, then pour it very ſoftly into your cuilis, keeping your 
cullis ſtirring with a wooden ladle ; then let your cullis ſtew ſoft- 
ly, and ſkim off all the fat, put in two glaſſes of champaign, or 
other white wine ; but take care to keep your cullis very thin, fo 
that you may take the fat well off and clarify it. To clarify it, 
you muſt put it in a ſtove that draws well, and cover it cloſe, and 
let it boil without uncovering, till-it boils over ; then uncover it, 
and take off the fat that is round the ſtew-pan, then wipe it off 
the cover alſo, and cover it again. When your cullis is done, 
take out the meat, and ſtrain your cullis through a filk ſtrainer. 
This cullis is for all forts of ragoos, fowls, pies, and terrines. 


Cullis the Italian way. | 
PUT into a ſtew-pan half a ladleful of cullis, as much eſſence 


of ham, half a Jadleful of. gravy, as much of broth, three or 


four onions cut into ſlices, four or five cloves of garlick, a little 


| beaten coriander- ſeed, with a lemon pared and cut into ſlices, 
a little ſweet baſil, muſhrooms, and good oil; put all over the 


fire, let it ſtew a quarter of an hour, take the fat well off, let it 


| 3 be of a good taſte, and you may uſe it with all ſorts of meat and 


fiſh, particularly with glazed fiſh. This ſauce will do for two 


_—_— chickens, ſix pigeons, quails, or ducklings, and all forts of tame 
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and wild fowl. Now this Italian or French ſauce, is ſaucy. 


Cullis of craw-fiſh. 


YOU muſt get the middling fort of craw-fiſh, put them over 
the fire, ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, and onion cut in ſlices; 
being done, take them out, pick them, and keep the tails after 
they are ſcalded, pound the reſt together in a mortar; the more 
they are pounded the finer your cullis will be. Take a bit of 
veal, the bigneſs of your fiſt, with a ſmall bit of ham, an onion 
cut into four, put it into ſweat gently : if it ſticks but a very lit- 
tle to the pan, powder it a little. Moiſten it with broth, put in 
it ſome cloves, ſweet baſil in branches, ſome muſhrooms, with 
lemon pared and cut in ſlices : being done, ſkim the fat well, 
let it be of a good taſte; then take out your meat with a ſkim- 
mer, and go on to thicken it a little with eſſence of ham: then 


put in your craw-fiſh, and ſtrain it off. Bein {trained, keep it 
tor a firſt courſe of craw-fiſh. : ITN : 
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other ingredients are reckoned, the partridges will come to a fine 
penny. But ſuch receipts as this is what you have in moſt books 
of cookery yet printed. 


To make eſſence of ham. 


TAKE the fat off a Weſtphalia ham, cut the lean in ſlices, 
beat them well and lay them in the bottom of a ſtew- pan, with 
Mlices of carrots, parſnips, and onions ; cover your pan, and ſet 
it over a gentle fire. Let them ſtew till they begin to ſtick, then 
ſprinkle on a little flour and turn them; then moiſten with broth 
and veal gravy ; ſeaſon with three or four muſhrooms, as many 
truffles, a whole leek, ſome baſil, parſley, and half a dozen 
cloves; or inſtead of the leek, you may put a clove of garlick. 
Put in ſome cruſts of bread, and let them ſimmer over the fire 
tor three quarters of an hour, Strain it, and ſet it by for uſe. 


A cullis for all ſorts of ragoo. 


HAVING cut three pounds of lean veal, and half a pound of 
ham, into ſlices, lay it into the bottom of a ſtew-pan, put in 
carrots and parſnips, and an onion ſliced ; cover it, and fet it 
a-ſtewing over a ſtove : when it has a good colour, and begins to 
ſtick, put to it a little melted butter, and ſhake in a little flour, 
keep it moving a little while till the flour is fried ; then moiſten 
it with gravy and broth, of each a like quantity, then put in 
ſome parſley and baſil, a whole Jeek, a bay-leaf, ſome muſh- 
rooms and truffles minced ſmall, three or four cloves, and the 
cruſt of two French rolls: let all theſe ſimmer together for three 
quarters of an hour; then take out the ſHices of veal ; train it, 
and keep it for all ſorts of ragoos. Now compute the expence, and 
{ee if this diſh cannot be dreſſed full as well without this expence, 


A cullis for all ſorts of butcher's meat. 


YOU muſt take meat, according to your company. If ten or 
twelve, you can't take leſs than a leg of veal and a ham, with 
all the fat, ſkin, and outſide cut off. Cut the leg of veal in 
pieces, about the bigneſs of your fiſt, place them in your ſtew- 
pan, and then the ſlices of ham, two carrots, an onion cut in 
two; cover it cloſe, let it ſtew ſoftly at firſt, and as it begins 
to be brown, take 'off the cover, and turn it to colour it on all 
ſides the ſame; but take care not to burn the meat. When it has 
a pretty brown colour, moiſten your cullis with broth made of 
beef, or other meat; ſeaſon your cullis with a little ſweet baſil, 
fome cloves, with ſome garlick; pare à lemon, cut it into ſlices, 
and put it into your cullis, with ſome muſhrooms. Put 115 a 
2 ' '  New- 
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ſtew-pan a good lump of butter, and ſet it over a flow fire; put 
into it two or three handfuls of flour, ſtir it with a wooden- 
ladle, and let it take a colour; if your cullis be pretty brown, 
you muſt put in ſome flour. Your flour being brown with your 
cullis, then pour it very ſoftly into your cullis, keeping your 
cullis ſtirring with a wooden ladle ; then let your cullis ſtew ſoft- 
ly, and ſkim off all the fat, put in two glaſſes of champaign, or 
other white wine; but take care to keep your cullis very thin, ſo 
that you may take the fat well off and clarify it. To clarity it, 
you mult put it in a ſtove that draws well, and cover it clole, and 
let it boil without uncovering, till-it boils over ; then uncover it, 
and take off the fat that is round the ſtew-pan, then wipe it off 
the cover alſo, and cover it again, When your cullis is done, 
take out the meat, and ſtrain your cullis through a ſilk ſtrainer. 
This cullis is for all forts of ragoos, fowls, pies, and terrines. 
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Cullis the Italian way. 


PUT into a ſtew-pan half a ladleful of cullis, as much eſſence. 
of ham, half a Jadleful of. gravy, as much of broth, three or 
four onions cut into ſlices, four or five cloves of garlick, a little 
beaten coriander- ſeed, with a lemon pared and cut into ſlices, 
a little ſweet baſil, muſhrooms, and good oil; put all over the 
fire, let it ſtew a quarter of an hour, take the fat well off, let it 
be of a good taſte, and you may uſe it with all ſorts of meat and 
fiſh, particularly with glazed fiſh. This ſauce will do for two 
chickens, ſix pigeons, quails, or ducklings, and all forts of tame 
and wild fowl. Now this Italian or French ſauce, is ſaucy. 


Cullis of craw-fiſh. 


YOU muſt get the middling ſort of craw-fiſh, put them over 
the fire, ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, and ' onion cut in ſlices; 
being done, take them out, pick them, and keep the tails after 
they are ſcalded, pound the reſt together in a mortar; the more 
they are pounded the finer your cullis will be. Take a bit of 
veal, the bigneſs of your fiſt, with a ſmall bit of ham, an onion 
cut imo four, put it into ſweat gently : if it ſticks but a very lit- 
tle to the pan, powder it a little. Moiſten it with broth, put in 
it ſome cloves, ſweet baſil in branches, ſome muſhrooms, with 
lemon pared and cur in ſlices: being done, ſkim the fat well, 
let it be of a good taſte; then take out your meat with a ſkim- 
mer, and go on to thicken it a little with eſſence of ham: then 


put in your craw-fiſh, and ſtrain it of, Being trained, keep it 
tor a firſt courſe of craw-fiſh, 8 : F 
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A bite cullis. "YE 
TAKE a piees of veal, cut it into ſmall bits, with ſome thia 

ſlices of ham, and two onions cut into four pieces; moiſten it 
with broth, ſeaſoned with muſhrooms, a bunch of parſley, green 
onions, three cloves, and ſo let it ſtew. Being ſtewed, take 
ont all your meat and roots with a ſximmer, put in a fee crumbs 
of bread, and let it ſtew ſoftly: take the white of a fowl, or two 
chickens, and pound it in a mortar; being well pounded, mix 
it in your cullis, but it muſt not boil, and your cullis muſt be 
very white; but if it is not white enough you muſt pound two 
dozen of ſweet almonds blanched, and pur into your cullis; 
then boil a glaſs of milk, and put it in your cullis : let it be of a 
good taſte, and ſtrain it off: then put it in a ſmall kettle, and 
keep it warm. You may uſe it for white loaves, white cruſt ef 
bread and biſquets. 


Saure for à brace of purtridges, pheaſants, or any thirg 
23-47 you plea ſe. | 


ROAST a partridge, pound it well in a mortar with the pi- 
nions of four turkies, with a quart of ſtrong gravy, and the li- 
vers of the partridges and fome truffles, and let it ſimmer till it 
be pretty thick, let it ſtand in a diſh for a white, then put two 
plaſſes of Burgundy into a ſtew-pan, with two or three ſlices of 
onions, a clove or two of garlick, and the above ſauce. Let it 
immer a few minutes, then preſs it through a hair-bag into 
a ſtew-pan, add the eſſence of ham, let it all boil for ſome 
time, ſeaſon it with good ſpice and pepper, lay your partridges, 
&c. in the diſh, and pour your ſauce in. 

They will uſe as many fine ingredients to ſtew a pigeon, or 
fowl, as will make a very fine diſh, which is equal to boiling a 
leg of mutton in champaign. | 

It would be needleſs to name any more; though you have 
much more expenſive ſauce than this; however I think here is 
enough to ſhew the folly of theſe fine French cooks. In their 
own country, they will make a grand entertainment with the 
expence of one of theſe diſhes; but here they want the little 
petty profit; and by this ſort of legerdemain, ſome fine eſtates 
are juggled into France. | 


ee 
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To make a number of pretty little - diſhes, fit for a 
ſupper, or. ſide-diſh, and little corner-diſhes for 
a great table; and the reſt you have in the 
ChapTER for Lent, gd 


Hogs ears forced. 

TAKE four hogs ears and half boil them, or take them 
ſouſed; make a force-meat thus: take half a pound of beef 
ſewet, as much crumbs of bread, an anchovy, ſame ſage, boil 
and chop very fine a little parſley; mix all together with the yolk 
of an egg, a little pepper, ſlit your ears very carefully to make a 
place for your ſtuffing, fill them, flour them, and fry them in freſh 
butter till they are of a fine brown; then pour out all the fat 
clean, and put to them half a pint of gravy, a glaſs of white wine, 
three tea-ſpoonfuls of muſtard, a piece of butter as big as a nut- 
meg rolled in flour, a little pepper, a ſmall onion whole; cover 
them cloſe, and let them ſtew ſoftly for half an hour, ſhaking your 

pan now and then. When they are enough, lay them in your 
. diſh, and pour your ſauce over them; but firſt take out the onion. 

This makes a very pretty diſh; but if you would make a fine 
large diſh, take the feet, and cut all the meat in ſmall thin 
pieces, and ſtew with the ears. Seaſon with ſalt to your palate. 


- 


To force cocks combs. 


PARBOIL your cocks combs, then open them with a point 
of a knife at the great end: take the white of a fowl, as much 
bacon and beef marrow, cut theſe ſmall, and beat them fine in 
a marble mortar; ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and grated nut- 
meg, and mix it with an egg; fill the cocks combs, and ſtew them 
in a little ſtrong gravy ſoftly for half an hour, then lice in ſome | 
freſh muſhrooms and a few pickled ones; then beat up the yolk 
_ of an egg in a little gravy, ſtirring it. Seaſon with ſalt. When 
they are enough, diſh them up in little diſhes or plates. 

20 preſerve cocks combs. 

LET them be well cleaned, then put them into a-pot, with 
ſome melted bacon, and boit them a little; about half an hour 
after, add a little bay ſalt, ſome pepper, a little vinegar, a lemon 
fliced, and an onion ſtuck with cloves, When the bacon begins 
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to ſtick to the pet, take them up, put them into the pan you 
would keep them in, lay a clean linen cloth over them, and pour 
melted butter clarified over them,' to keep them cloſe from the 
air. Theſe make a pretty plate at a ſupper, | 


To preſerve or pickle pigs feet and ears. 


TAKE your feet and ears ſingle, and waſh them well, ſplit 
the feet in two, put a bay-leaf between every foot, put in al- 
moſt as much water as will cover them. When they are well 
ſeemed, add to them cloves, mace, whole pepper, and ginger, 
coriander ſeed and ſalt, according to your diſcretion, put to 
them a bottle or two of Rheniſh wine, according to the quantity 
you do, half a ſcore bay-leaves, and a bunch of ſweet herbs. 
Let them boil ſoftly till they are very tender, then take them 
out of the liquor, lay them in an earthen pot, then ſtrain the 
liquor over them; when they are cold, cover them down cloſe, 
and keep them for uſe. 8 | 

You ſhould let them ſtand to be cold; ſkim off all the fat, 
and then put in the wine and ſpice. 

They eat well cold; or at any time heat them in the jelly, and 
thicken it with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, makes a 
very pretty diſh ; or heat the ears, and take the feet clean out of 
the jelly, and roll it in the yolk of an egg, or melted butter, and 
then in crumbs of bread, and broil them; or fry them in freſh 
butter, lay the ears in the middle and the feet round, and pour 
the ſauce over; or you may cut the ears in long lips, which is 
better: and if you chuſe it, make a good brown gravy to mix 
with them, a glaſs of white wine and ſome muſtard, thickened 
with a plece of butter rolled in flour. 


To pickle ox palates, 


TAKE your palates, waſh them well with ſalt and water, 
and put them in a pipkin with water and ſome ſalt; and when 
they are ready to boil ſkim' them well, and put to them pep- 
„ Cloves, and mace, as much as will give them a quick taſte. 
hen they are boiled tender (which will require four or five 
hours) peel them and cut them into ſmall pieces, and let them 
cool ; then make the pickle of white wine and vinegar, an equal 
quantity; boil the pickle, and put in the ſpices that were boiled 
in the palates : when both the pickle and palates are cold, lay 
your palates in a jar, and put to them a few bay leaves and 2 
little freſh ſpice ; pour the pickle over them, cover them cloſe, 
and keep them for uſe. rs OE EE — 
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Of theſe yon may at any time make a pretty little diſh, ei- 
ther with brown fance or white ; or butter and muſtard, and a 
ſpoonful of white wine; or they are ready to put in made-diſhes. 


To flew cucumbers. 


PARE twelve cucumbers, and ſlice them as thick as a crown» 
piece, and put them to drain, and then lay them in a coarſe cloth 
till they are dry, flour them and fry them brown in butter ; pour 
out the fat, then put to them ſome gravy, a little claret, ſome 
pepper, cloves, and mace, and let them ſtew little; then roll 
a bit of butter in flour, and toſs them up; ſeaſon with ſalt : you 
may add a very little muſhroom pickle. 


To ragoo cucumbers. 


TAKE two cucumbers, two onions, ſlice them, and fry them 
in a little butter; then drain them in a ſieve, put them into a' 
ſauce-pan, add fix ſpoonfuls of gravy, two of white wine, a 
blade of mace: let them ſtew five or fix minutes; then take a 
piece of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, ſhake them 
together, and when it is thick diſh them up. 


* A fricaſey of kidney beans. 

TAKE a quart of the ſeed, when dry, ſoak them all night 
in river water, then boil them on a ſlow fire till quite tender; 
take a quarter of a peck of onions, ſlice them thin, fry them in 
butter, till brown; then take them out of the butter, and put 
them in a quart of ſtrong draw'd gravy. Boil them till you may 
maſh them fine, then put in your beans, and give them a boil or 
two. Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. 


To dreſs Windſor bears. 


TAKE the ſeed, boll them till they are tender; then blanch 
them, and fry them in clarified butter. Melt butter, with a 
drop of vinegar, and pour over them. Stew them with ſalt, 
pepper, and nutmeg. 


. Or you may eat them with butter, ſack, ſugar, and a little 
powder of cinnamon. | 


To make jumbal's. BTL 
TAKE a pound of fine flour and a pound of fine powder-ſu- 
gar, make them into light paſte, with whites of eggs beat fine; 
then add half a pint of gream, half a pound of freſh butter 
melted, 
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melted; and a pound of blanched almonds well beat. Kneed them 

all together thoroughly, with a little roſe-water, and cut out your, 

jumballs in what figures you fancy; and either bake them in a 

gentle oven, or fry them in freſh butter, and they make a pretty 

fide or corner diſh. Vou may melt a little butter with a ſpoon- 

ful of ſack, and throw fine ſugar all over the diſh. If you make 
them in pretty figures, they make a fine little diſh. 


To. make. à razoo. of onions. 


TAKE a pint of little young onions, peel them, and take» 
four large ones, peel them and cut them very ſmall; put a quar- 
ter of a pound of good butter into a ſtew-pan, when it is melted- 
and done making a noiſe, throw in your onions, and fry- them 
till they begin to look a little brown; then ſhake in a little flour, 
and ſhake them round' till they are thick; throw in a little ſalt, 
a. little beaten pepper, a quarter of a pint of good gravy, and a 
tea: ſpoonful of muſtard. Stir all together, and when it is well“ 
taſted and of a good thickneſs pour it into your diſh, and gar- 
niſh it with fried crumbs of bread and raſpingsi They make a. 
pretty little diſh, and are very good. You may ſtew raſpings 
in the room of flour, if you pleaſe. | | 


A rageo of oyſters. 


OPEN twenty large oyſters, take them out of their liquor, 
fave the liquor, and dip the oyſters in a batter made thus: take 
two eggs, beat them well, a little lemon- peel grated, a little 
nutmeg grated, a blade of mace pounded fine, a little parſley 
chopped fine; beat all together with a little flour, have ready ſome 
butter or dripping in a ſtew- pan; when it boils, dip in your oy- 
ſters, one by one, into the batter, and fry them of a fine brown; 
then with an egg-ſlice take them out, and lay them in a diſſi before 
the fire. Pour the fat ont of the pan, and ſhake a little flour 
over the bottom of the pan, then rub a little piece of butter as 
big as a ſmall walnut, all over with your knife, .whilſt it is over 
the fire; then pour in three ſpoonfuls of the oyſter liquor ſtrained, 
one ſpoonful of white: wine, and a quarter of a pint of gravyg 
grate a little nutmeg, ſtir all together, throw in the oyſters, give 
the pan a toſs round, and when the ſauce is of a good thicknels, 
pour all into the diſh, and garniſh with raſpings. | 


A ragoo. of aſparagus. | | 

_ SCRAPE a hundred of graſs very clean, and throw-it into 

cold water. When you have ſcraped-all, cut as far as is good and, 

cen, about an inch long, and take two heads of e 
| | | walne 
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waſhed and picked, cut it very ſmall, a. young lettuce clean 
waſhed and ant ſmall, a large onion peeled and cut ſmall; put 
a quarter of a pound of butter into a ſtew-pan, when it is melt- 


ed throw in the above things: toſs them about, and fry them 


ten minutes.; then ſeaſon them with a little pepper and ſalt, 
ſhake in a little flour, toſs them about, then pour in half a pint 
of gravy. Let them ſtew till the ſauce is very thick and good ; 
then pour all into your diſh. Save a few of the little tops of the 
graſs to garniſh the diſh. 2 

A ragoo of livers. 

TAKE as many livers as you would have for your diſh. A 
turky's liver and fix fowls livers will make a pretty diſh, Pick 
the galls from them, and throw them into cold water; take the 
ſix. livers, put them in a ſauce-pan with a quarter of a pint of 
gravy, a ſpoonſul of muſhrooms, either pickled or freſh, a ſpoon= 
ful of catchup, a little bit of butter, as big as a nutmeg rolled in 


flour; ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt to your palate, Let 


them ſtew ſoftly ten minutes: in the mean while broil the turky's 
liver nicely, lay it in the middle, and the ſtewed livers round. 
Pour the ſauce all over, and garniſh with lemon. 


To ragoo cauliflowers. 

LAY a large cauliflower in water, then pick it to pieces, as 
if for pickling : take a quarter of a pound of butter, with a 
ſpoonful of water, and melt it in a ſtew-pan, then throw in your 
cauliflowers, and ſhake them about often till they are quite ten- 
der; then ſhake-in a little flour, and toſs the pan about. Seaſon 
them with' a little pepper and ſalt, pour in half a pint of good 
gravy, let them ſtew till the ſauce is thick, and pour it all into 


a little diſh. Save a few little bits of cauliflower, when ſtewed 
in the butter, to garniſh with. 


Stewed peaſe and lettuce. 

TAKE a quart of green peaſe, two nice lettuces clean waſh- 
ed and picked, cut them ſmall acroſs, put all into a ſauce- pan, 
with a quarter of a ppund of butter, pepper and ſalt to your pa- 
late; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew ſoftly, ſhaking the pan 
often. Let them ſtew ten minutes, then ſhake in a little flour, 
toſs them round, and pour in half a pint of good gravy; put in 
a little bundle of ſweet herbs and an onion, with three cloves, 
and a blade of mace ſtuck in it. Cover it cloſe, and let them 
ſtew a quarter of an hour; then take out the onion and ſweet 


herbs, and turn it all into a diſh. If you find the ſauce not 


thick enough, ſhake in a little more flour, and let it ſimmer, 
then take it up. 


Cad- 
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Ced-ſounds broiled with gravy. 


SCALD them in hot water, and rub them with ſalt well; 


blanch them, that is, take off the black dirty ſkin, then ſet them 
an in cold water, add let them ſimmer till they begin to be ten- 


der; take .them out and flour them, and broil them on the. 


gridiron. In the mean time take a little good gravy, a little 
muſtard, a little bit of butter rolled in flour, give it a boil, ſea- 
fon it with pepper and ſalt. Lay the ſounds in your diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over them. | 


A forced cabbage. Fe oy 


TAKE a fine white-heart cabbage, about as big as a quarter 


of a peck, lay it in water two or three hours, then half boil it, 
ſet it in acullender to drain, then very carefully cut out the heart, 
but take great care not to break off any of the outſide leaves, fill 
it with force-meat made thus: take a pound of veal, half a pound 
of bacon, fat and lean together, cut them ſmall, and beat them 
fine in a mortar, with four eggs boiled hard. Seaſon with pep- 
per and falt, a little beaten mace, a very little lemon-peel cut 
fine, ſome parſley chopped fine, a very little thyme, and two an- 
chovies : when they are beat fine, take the crumb of a ſtale roll, 
ſome muſhrooms, if you have them either pickled or freſh, and 
the heart of the cabbage you cut out chopped fine. Mix all to- 
gether with the yolk of an egg, then fill the hollow part of the 
cabbage, and tie it with a packthread; then lay ſome ſlices of ba- 
con to the bottom of a ſtew-pan or ſauce-pan, and on that a 

und of coarſe lean beef, cut thin; put in the cabbage, cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew over a flow fire till the bacon begins to 
ſtick to the pan, ſhake in a little flour, then pour in a quart of 
broth, an onion ſtuck with cloves, two blades of mace, ſome 
whole pepper, a little bundle of ſweet herbs; cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtew very ſoftly an hour and a half, put in a glaſs of red 
wine, give it a boil, then take it up. lay it in the diſh, and ſtrain 
the gravy and pour over; untie it firſt. This is a fine ſide-diſh, 


and the next day makes a fine haſh, with a veal ſteak nicely 


broiled and laid on it, 


Stewed red cabbage. 
TAKE a red cabbage, lay it in cold water an hour, then cut 
it into thin ſlices acroſs, and cut it into little pieces, Put it in- 
to a ſtew-pan, with a pound of ſauſages, a pint of gravy, a 


little bit of ham or lean bacon ; cover it cloſe, . and let it ſtew 


haif an hour ; then take the pan off the fire, and ſkim off the 


far, ſhake in a liitle flour, and ſet it on again, Let it ſtew two 
or 
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dt three minutes, then lay the ſauſages in your diſh, and pour 
the reſt all over. You may, before you take it up, put in half 
a ſpoonful of vinegar. | 


' Savoys ferred and flewed. 


TAKE two ſavoys, fill one with force-meit,. and the other 
without. Stew them with gravy ; ſeaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt, and when they are near enough take a piece of butter, as 
big as a large walnut, rolled in flour, and put in. Let them ſtew 
till they are enough, and the ſauce thick; then lay them in your 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. Theſe things are beſt 
done on a ſtove. 
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To force cucumbers, 


TAKE three large cucumbers, {coop out the pith, fill them 
with fried oyſters, ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt; put on the 
piece again you cut off, ſew it with a coarſe thread, and fry them 
in the butter the oyſters are fried in ; then pour out the butter, 
and ſhake in a little flour, pour in half a pint of gravy, ſhake it 
round and put in the cucumbers. Seaſon it with a little pep- - 
per and ſalt; let them ſtew ſoftly till they are tender, then lay 
them in a plate, and pour the gravy over them : or you may 
force them with any ſort of force-meat you fancy, and fry them 
in hog's lard, and then ſtew them in gravy and red wine. 


: Fried ſauſages. 

TAKE half a pound of ſauſages, and fix apples; lice four 
about as thick as a crown, cut the other two in quarters, fry 
them with the faufages of a fine light brown, Jay the ſauſages in 
the middle of the diſh, and the apples round. Garniſh with 
the quartered apples. 

Stewed cabbage and ſauſages fried is a good diſh; then heat 
cold peaſe- pudding in the pan, lay it in a diſh and the ſauſages 
round, heap the pudding in the middle, and lay the ſauſages all 
round thick up edge-ways, and one in the middle at length. 
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Coll:ps and eggs. 


C eicher bacon, pickled beef, or hung mutton into thin 
flices; broil them nicely, lay 'them in a diſh before the fire, 
have ready a ſtew- pan of water boiling, break as many eggs 
as you have collops, break them one by one in a cup, and 
pour them into the ſtew- pan. When the whites of the eggs be- 
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gin to harden, and all look of a clear white, take them up one 
dy one in an egg-ſlice, and lay them on the collops. 


To dreſs cold fowl or pigeon. 


CUT them in four quarters, beat up an egg or two, according 
to what you dreſs, grate a little nutmeg in, a little ſalt, ſome 
parſley chopped, a few crumbs of bread, beat them well toge- 
ther, dip them in this batter, and have ready ſome dripping hot in 
a ſtew-pan, in which fry them of a fine light brown : have rea- 
dy a little good gravy, thickened with a little flour, mixt with a 
ſpoonful of catchup ; lay the fry in the diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over. Garniſh with lemon, and a few muſhrooms, if you have 
any. A cold rabbit cats well done thus, 


To mince veal, 


CUT your veal as fine as poſſible, but don't chop it; grate a 
little nutmeg over it, ſhred a little lemon peel very fine, throw 
a very little ſalt on it, drudge a little flour over it. To a large 
plate of veal, take four or five ſpoonfuls of water, let it boil, 
then put in the veal, with a piece of butter as big as an egg, 
ſtir it well together; when it is all thorough hot, it is enough. 
Have ready a very thin piece of bread toaſted brown, cut it in- 
to three corner ſippets, lay it round the plate, and pour in the 
veal. Juſt before you pour it in, ſqueeze in half a lemon, or 
half a ſpoonful of vinegar. Garniſh with lemon. You may 
put gravy in the room of water, if you love it ſtrong, but it is 


better without. 
To fry cold veal. 


CUT it in pieces about as thick as half a crown, and as long 
as you pleaſe, dip them in the yolk of an egg, and then in 
crumbs of bread, with a few {ſweet herbs, and ſhred lemon-peel 
in it; grate a little nutmeg over them, and fry them in freſh 
butter. The butter muſt be hot, juſt enough to fry them in: In 
the mean time make a little gravy of the bone of the veal ; 
when the meat is fried take it out with a fork, and lay it in a 
diſh before the fire, then ſhake alittle flour into the pan, and ſtir 
it round ; then put in the gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, and 
Pour it over the veal. Garniſh with lemon, 04 


To toſs up cold veal white, 


CUT the veal into little thin bits, put milk enough to it for 
ſauce, grate in a little nutmeg, a very little ſalt, a little 


piece ot butter rolled in flour: to halt a pint of milk, the 
yolks 
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yolks of two eggs well beat, a ſpopnful of muſhroom-pickle, 
ſtir all together till it is thick ; then pour it into your diſh, and 
arniſh with lemon. 
Cold fowl ſkinned, and done this way, eats well ; or the beſt 
end of a cold breaſt of veal ; firſt fry it, drain it from the fat, 
then pour this ſauce to it. 


To haſh cold mutton. 


CUT your mutton with a very ſharp knife in very little bits, 
as thin as poſſible ; then boil the bones with an onion, a little 
ſweet herbs, a blade of mace, a very little whole pepper, a little 
falt, a piece of crult toaſted very criſp : let it boil till there is juſt 
enough for ſauce, ſtrain it, and put it into a fauce-pan, with a 
piece of butter rolled in flour; put in the meat, when it is ver 
hot it is enough. Have ready ſome thin bread toaſted brown, cut 
three corner-ways, lay them round the diſh, and pour in the haſh, 
As to walnut-pickle, and all ſorts of pickles, you muſt put in 
according to your fancy. Garniſh with pickles. Some love a 
ſmall onion peeled and cut very ſmall, and done in the haſh, 


To haſh muiton like veniſon. 


CUT it very thin as above ; boil the bones as above; ſtrain 
the liquor, when there is juſt enough for the haſh, to a quarter 11 
of a pint of gravy put a large ſpoonful of red wine, an onion 94 
peeled and chopped fine, a very little lemon- peel ſhred fine, a 
piece of butter as big as a ſmall walnut rolled in flour; put it in- 
to a ſauce- pan with the meat, ſhake it all together, and when it 
is thoroughly hot, pour it into your diſh. Haſh beef the ſame way. 


To make collops of cold beef. 


IF you have any cold inſide of a ſurloin of beef, take off all 
the fat, cut it very thin in little bits, cut an onion very ſmall, 
boil as much water as you think will do for ſauce, ſeaſon it with 
a little pepper and ſalt, and a bundle of {ſweet herbs. Let the 
water boil, then put in the meat, with a good piece of butter. 
rolled in flour, ſhake it round, and ſtir it. When the ſauce is 
thick and the meat done, take out the ſweet herbs, and pour it 
into your diſh. They do better than freſh meat. | 


| To make a florendine of veal. 
TAKE two kidneys of a loin of veal, fat and all, and mince 
it very fine, then chop a few herbs and put to it, and add a few 
currants: ſeaſon it with cloves, mace, nutmeg, and a little ſalt, 
four or five yolks of eggs chopped fine, and ſome crumbs of 
. 0 I 2 bread, 
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bread, a pippin or two chopped, ſome candied lemon-peel cut 
ſmall, a little ſack, and orange-flower water. Lay a ſheet of 
puff. paſte at the bottom of your diſh, and put in the ingredients, 
and cover it with another ſheet of puff-paſte. Bake it in a ſlack 
oven, ſcrape {ſugar on the top, and ſerve it up hot. 


To make ſalamongundy. 


TAKE two or three Roman or cabbage lettuces, and when 
you have waſhed them clean, ſwing them pretty dry in a cloth ; 
then beginning at the open end, cut them croſs- ways, as fine as 
a good big thread, and lay the lettuces ſo cut, about an inch thick, 
all over the bottom of a diſh. When you have thus garniſhed 


your diſh, take two cold roaſted pullets or chickens, and cut the 


feſh off the breaſts and wings into ſlices, about three inches 
long, a quarter of an inch broad, and as thin as a ſhilling : lay 
them upon the lettuce round the end to the middle of the diſh, 
and the other towards the brim ; then having boned and cut fix 
anchovies, each into eight pieces, lay them all between each lice 
of the fowls, then cut the lean meat off the legs into dice, and cut 
a lemon into ſmall dice; then mince the yolks of four eggs, three 
or four anchovies, and a little parſley, and make a round heap 
of theſe in your diſh, piling it up in the form of a ſugar loaf, 
and garniſh it with onions, as big as, the yolks of eggs, boiled 


in a good deal of water very tender and white, Put the largeſt 


of the onions in the middle on the top of the ſalamongundy, and 
lay the reſt all round the brim of the diſh, as thick as you can 
lay them; then beat ſome ſallad oil up with vinegar, falt, and 
pepper, and pour over it all. Garniſh with grapes juſt ſcalded, 
or French beans blanched, or ſtertion- flowers, and ſerve it up 
9 ESR: 5 init 3 etl; t 
Ute - £042 Another way. 
MINCE -two. chickens, either boiled or roafted, very fine, or 
veal, if you pleaſe; alſo mince the yolks: of hard eggs very ſmall, 
and mince the whites very ſmall by themſelves ; ſhred the pulp 
of two or three lemons very ſmall, then lay in your diſh a layer 
of mince-meat, and a layer of yolks of eggs, a layer of whites, 
a layer of anchovies, a layer of your ſnred lemon - pulp, a layer of 
pickles, a layer of ſorrel, a layer of ſpinach, and ſhalots ſhred 
{mall. When you have filled a diſh with the ingredients, ſet an 
orange or lemon on the top; then (garniſh with horſe-raddiſh 
ſcraped, barberries, and fliced lemon. Beat up ſome oil, with 
the juice of lemon, falt, and muſtard, thick, and ſerve it up 
for a ſecond courſe, ſide-diſn, or middle diſh, for ſupper. 
MO | A third 
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A third ſalamongundy. 
MINCE veal or fowl very ſmall, a pickled herring boned and 
picked-ſmall, cucumber minced ſmall, apples minced ſmall, an 


ped ſmall, cold pork minced ſmall, or cold duck or pigeons 
minced ſmall, boiled parſley chopped fine, ſellery cut ſmall, the 
yolks of hard eggs chopped ſmall, and the whites chopped ſmall, 
and either lay all the ingredients by themſelves ſeparate on 
ſaucers, or in heaps in a diſh. Diſh them out with what pickles 
you have, and ſliced lemon nicely cut; and if you can get ſter- 


{upper ; but you may always make ſalamongundy of ſuch things 
as you have, according to your fancy. The other ſorts you 
have in the chapter of faſts. 


To make litile paſtics. 


TAKE the kidney of a loin of veal cut very fine, with as 
much of the fat, the yolks of two hard eggs, ſeaſoned with a 
little ſalt, and half a ſmall nutmeg. Mix them well together, 
then roll it well in a puff-paſte cruſt, make three of it, and fry 
them nicely in hog's lard or butter. 

They make a pretty little diſh for change. You may put in 
{ome carrots, and a little ſugar and ſpice, with the juice of an 
orange, and ſometimes apples, firſt boiled and ſweetened, with 
a little juice of lemon, or any fruit you pleaſe, 


Petit paſties for garniſhing of diſhes. 

MAKE a ſhort cruſt, roll it thick, make them about as big 
as the bowl of a ſpoon, and about an inch deep: take a piece 
of veal, enough to fill the patty, as much bacon and beef ſewet, 
ſhred them all very fine, ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and 
a little ſweet herbs ; put them into a little ſtew- pan, keep turning 
them about with a few muſhrooms chopped ſmall, for eight or 
ten minutes; then' fill your petit patties, and cover them with 
{ome cruſt. Colour them with the yolk of an egg, and bake 
them. Sometimes fill them with oyſters for fiſh, or the melts of 
the fiſh pounded, and ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt; fill them 
with lobſters, or what you fancy. They make a fine garniſhing, 
and give a diſh a fine look: if for a calf's head, the brains ſea- 
ſoned is moſt proper, and ſome with oyſters, 


I 3 12 Or 


onion peeled and minced ſmall, ſome pickled red cabbage chop- 


tion flowers, lay them round it. This is a fine middle diſh for 
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Ox palates baked. 


WIEN you ſalt a tongue, cut off the root, and take ſome 
ox palates, waſh them clean, cut them into ſix or ſeven pieces, 
put them into an earthen pot, juſt cover them with water, put 
in a blade or two of mace, twelve whole pepper-corns, three or 
four cloves, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, a ſmall onion, half a 
ſpoonful of raſpings; cover it cloſe with brown paper, and let it 


be well baked. When it comes out of the oven, ſeaſon it with 
ſalt to your palate. 


Hr. Vo 


To dreſs FIS M. 


AS to boiled fiſh of all ſorts, you have full directions in the 
Lent chapter. But here we can fry fiſh much better, becauſe we 
have beef dripping, or hog's lard. 

Obſerve always in the frying of any ſort of fiſh; firſt, that 
you dry your fiſh very well in a clean cloth, then flour it. Let 
your ſtew-pan you fry them in be very nice and clean, and put 
in as much beef dripping, or hog's lard, as will almoſt cover your 
fiſh ; and be ſure it boils before you put in your fiſh. Let it fry 
quick, and let it be of a fine light brown, but not too dark a co- 
lour. Have your fiſh-ſlice ready, and if there is occaſion turn it; 
when it is enough, take it up, and lay a coarſe cloth on a diſh, 
on which Jay your fiſh to drain all the greaſe from it: if you 
fry parſley do it quick, and take great care to whip it out of the 
pan ſo ſoon as it is criſp, or it will loſe its fine colour. Take 
great care that your dripping be very nice and clean. You have 
directions in the eleventh chapter, how to make it fit for uſe, 
and have it always in readineſs. 

Some love fiſh in batter ; then you muſt beat an egg fine, and 
dip your fiſh in juſt as you are going to put it in the pan; or as 
good a batter as any, is a little ale and flour beat up, juſt as 
you are ready for it, and dip the fiſh, ſo fry it. 


Fiſh ſauce with lobſter. 

FOR ſalmon or turbet, broiled cod or haddock, &c. nothing 
is better than fine butter melted thick; and take a Jobſter, 
bruiſe the body of the lobſter in the butter, and cut the fleſh 
* into 
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into little pieces; ſtew it all together, and give it a boil. If you 
would have your ſauce very rich, let one half be rich beef gravy, 
and the other half melted butter with the lobſter; but the 
gravy, I think, takes away the ſweetneſs of the butter and lob- 
fler, and the fine flavour of the fiſh. 


To make ſhrimp-ſauce. 


TAKE a pint of beef gravy, and half a pint of ſhrimps, 
thicken it with a good piece of butter rolled in flour, Let the 


gravy be well ſeaſoned, and let it boil. 


To make oyſter-ſauce. 


TAKE half a pint of large oyſters, liquor and all ; put them 
into a ſauce-pan, with two or three blades of mace, and twelve 
whole pepper-corns ; let them ſimmer over a ſlow fire, till the 
oyſters are fine and plump, then carefully with a fork take out 
the oyſters from the liquor and ſpice, and let the liquor boil 
five or ſix minutes; then ſtrain the liquor, waſh out the 
ſauce- pan clean, and put the oyſters and liquor in the ſauce- pan 
again, with half a pint of gravy, and half a pound of butter juſt 
rolled in a little flour. You may put in two ſpoonfuls of white 
hab keep it ſtirring till the ſauce boils, and all the butter is 
melted, 


To make anchovy-ſauce. 


TAKE a pint of gravy, put in an anchovy, take a quarter 


of a pound of butter rolled in a little flour, and ſtir all together 
till it boils. You may add a little juice of a lemon, catchup, red 
wine, and walnut liquor, juſt as you pleaſe. 

Plain butter melted thick, with a ſpoonful of walnut-pickle, 
or catchup, is good ſauce, or anchovy : in ſhort you may put 
as many things as you fancy into ſauce ; all other ſauce for fiſh 
you have ia the Lent chapter. 


To dreſs a brace of carp. 


FIRST knock the carp on the head, fave all the blood you 
can, ſcale it, and then gut it; waſh the carp in a pint of red 
wine, and the rows ; have ſome water boiling, with a handful 
of ſalt, a little horſe-raddiſh, and a bundle of ſweet herbs ; put 
in your carp, and boil it ſoftly. When it is boiled, drain it well 
over the hot water; in the mean time ſtrain the wine through a 
heve, put it and the blood into a ſauce-pan with a pint of good 
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gravy, a little mace; twelve corns of black and twelve af white 
pper, ſix cloves, an anchovy, an onion, and a little bundle of 
weet herbs. Let them ſimmer very ſoftly a quarter of an hour, 
then ſtrain it, put it into the ſauce-pan again, and add to it twa 
ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
a little flour, half a ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, if you have 
it; if not, the ſame quantity of lemon-juice ; ſtir it all together, 
and let it boil. Boil one half of the rows; the other half beat up 
with an egg, half a nutmeg grated, a little lemon- peel cut fine, 
and a little falt. Beat all well together, and have ready ſome nice 
beef dripping boiling in a ſtew-pan, into which drop your row, 
and fry them in little cakes, about as big as a crown-piece, of a 
fine light brown, and ſome ſippets cut three-corner-ways, and 
fried criſp ;' a few oyſters, if you have them, dipped in a little 
batter and fried brown, and a good handful of parſley fried 
reen. 
Lay the fiſh in the diſh, the boiled rows on each fide, the 
ſippets ſtanding round the carp ; pour the ſauce boiling hot over 
the fiſh; lay the fried rows and oyſters, with parſley and ſcraped 
horſe-raddiſh and lemon between, all round the diſh; the reſt 
of the cakes and oyſters lay in the dith, and ſend it to table hot. 
If you would have the ſauce white, put in white wine, and 
good ſtrong veal gravy, with the above ingredients. Dreſſed as 
in the Lent chapter, is full as good, it your beer is not bitter. 
As to dreſſing of pike, and all other fiſh, you have it in the 
Lent chapter ; only this, when you dreſs them with a pudding, 
you may add alittle beef ſewet cut very fine, and good gravy in 
the ſauce. This is a better way than ſtewing them in the gravy. 


—)———— 
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Of Soors and BROT EVS». 


To make ſtrong broth for ſoops or gravy. 


TAKE a leg of beef, chop it to pieces, ſet it on the fire in 
four gallons of water, -ſcum it clean, ſeaſon it with black and 
white pepper, a few cloves, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, Let 
it boil till two parts is waſted, then ſeaſon it with ſalt ; let it 
oil a little while, then ſtrain it off, and keep it for uſe, _ | 
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When you want very ſtrong gravy, take a ſlice of bacon, lay 
jt in a ſtew-pan z take a pound of beef, cut it thin, lay it on the 
bacon, ſlice a good piece of carrot in, an onion ſliced, a good 
cruſt of bread, a few {weet herbs, a little mace, cloves, nutmeg, 


and whole pepper, an anchovy ; cover it, and ſet it on a ſlow 
fire five or ſix minutes, and pour in a quart of the above beef 


gravy ;z cover it cloſe, and let it þoil ſoftly till half is waſted. 
This will be a rich, high brown ſauce for fiſh or fowl, or 
ragoo. od : 


Gravy for white ſauce. 


TAKE a pound of any part of the veal, cut it into ſmall 
pieces, boil it in a quart of water, with an onion, a blade of 
mace, two cloves, and a few whole pepper-corns. Boil it till it 


is as rich as you would have it, 


Gravy for turky, fowl, or ragoo. 


TAKE a pound of lean beef, cut and hack it well, then flour 
it well, put a piece of butter as big as a hen's egg in a ſtew- pan; 
when it is melted, put in your beef, fry it on all ſides a little 
brown, then pour in three points of boiling water, and a bundle 
of {weet herbs, two or three blades of mace, three or four cloves, 
twelve whole pepper-corns, a little bit of carrot, a little piece 
of cruſt of bread toaſted brown ; cover it cloſe, and let it boil 


till there is about a pint or leſs; then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and 


{train it off, 


Gravy for a fowl, when you have no meat nor gravy 
h ready. | 


TAKE the neck, liver, and gizzard, boil them in half a pint 
of water, with a little piece of bread toaſted brown, a little pep- 
per and ſalt, and a little bit of thyme. Let it boil till there is 
about a quarter of a pint, then pour in half a glaſs of red wine, 
boil it and ſtrain it, then bruiſe the liver well in, and ſtrain it 
again; thicken it with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
it will be very good. | TY | | 

An ox's kidney makes good gravy, cut all to pieces, and boiled 
with ſpice, '&c. as in the foregoing receipts. | : 


— 
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To make multon er veal gravy. 


CUT and hack your veal well, ſet it on the fire with water, 
ſweet herbs, mace, and pepper. Let it boil till it is as good as 
you would have it, then ſtrain it off. Your fine cooks always, if 
they can, chop a partridge or two, and put into gravies. 


To make a firong fiſh gravy. 


TAKE two or three eels, or any fiſh you have, ſkin or ſcale 
them, and gut them and waſh them from grit, cut them into lit- 
tle pieces, put them into a ſauce-pan, cover them with water, a 
little cruſt of bread toaſted' brown, a blade or two of mace and 
ſome whole pepper, a few ſweet herbs, a very little bit of lemon- 

Let it boil till it is rich and good, then have ready a piece 
of butter, according to your gravy; if a pint, as big as a walnut. 
Melt it in the ſauce-pan, then ſhake in a little flour, and toſs it 
about till it is brown, and then ſtrain in the gravy to it, Let it 
boil a few minutes and it will be good, 


To make plumb porridge for Chriſtmas. 


TAKE a leg and ſhin of beef, put to them eight gallons of 
water and boil them till they are very tender, and when the 
broth is ſtrong ſtrain it out; wipe the pot and put in the broth 
again; then ſlice ſix penny loaves thin, cut off the top and bot- 
tom, put ſome of the liquor to it, cover it up and let it ſtand a 
quarter of an hour, boil it and ſtrain it, and then put it into your 
pot. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, then put in five pounds of 
currants clean waſhed and picked ; let them boil a little, and 
put in five pounds of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, and two pounds 
of prunes, and let them boil till they ſwell ; then put in three 
quarters of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves, two nut- 
megs, all of them beat fine, and mix it with a little liquor cold, 
and put them in a very little while, and take off the pot; then 
put in three pounds of ſugar, a little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a 
quart of claret, and the juice of two or three lemons. You may 
thicken with ſago, inſtead of bread, if you pleaſe z pour them 
into earthen pans, and keep them for 54 You muſt boil two 
pounds of prunes in a quart of water till they are tender, and 
ſtrain them into the pot, when it is a- boiling. | & 
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To make ſtrong broth to keep for uſe. 


TAKE part of a leg of beef, and the ſcraig- end of a neck 
of mutton, break the bones in pieces, and put to it as much wa- 
ter as will cover it, and a little ſalt; and when it boils, ſkim it 
clean, and put into it a whole onion ſtuck with cloves, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, a nutmeg quartered. Let theſe 
boil till the meat is boiled in pieces, and the ſtrength boiled out 
of it; then put to it three or four anchovies, and when they are 
diſſolved, ftrain it out and keep it for uſe. 


A craw-fiſh ſoop. 

TAKE a gallon of water, and ſet it a- boiling; put in it a 
bunch of {ſweet herbs, three or four blades of mace, an onion 
ſtuck with cloves, pepper, and falt ; then have about two hun- 
dred craw-fiſh, ſave about twenty, then pick the reſt from the 
ſhells, ſave the tails whole; the body and ſhells beat in a mortar, 
with a pint of peaſe green or dry, firſt boiled tender in fair water, 
put your boiling water to it, and ſtrain it boiling hot through a 
cloth till you have all the goodneſs out of it: ſet it over a flow 
fire or ſtew-hole, have ready a French roll cut very thin, and let 
it be very dry, put it to your ſoop, let it ſtew till half is waſted, 
then put a piece of butter as big as an egg into a ſauce- pan, let 
it ſimmer till it is done making a noiſe, ſhake in two tea-{poon- 
fuls of flour, ſtirring it about, and an onion ; put in the tails of the 
fiſh, give them a ſhake round, put to them a pint of good gravy, 
let it boil four or five minutes ſoftly, take out the onion, and 
put to it a pint of the ſoop, ſtir it will together and pour it all 
together, and let it ſimmer very ſoftly a quarter of an hour; fry 
a French roll very nice and brown, and the twenty craw fiſh, 
pour your ſoop into the diſh, and lay the roll in the middle, and 
the craw-fiſh round the diſh. 

Fine cooks boil a brace of carp and tench, and may be a lob- 
ſter or two, and many more rich things, to make a craw-fith 
loop ; but the above is full as good, and wants no addition. 


A good gravy ſoop. 
TAKE a pound of beef, a pound of veal, and a pound of 
mutton cut and hacked all to pieces, put it into two gallons of 
water, with an old cock beat to pieces, a piece of carrot, the 
upper cruſt of-a penny loaf toaſted very criſp, a little bundle of 
tweet herbs, an onion, a tea-ſpoonful of black pepper and one 
| 0 
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of white pepper, four or five blades of mace, and four cloves ; 
cover it, and let it ſtew over a flow fire till half is waſted, then 
ſtrain it off, and put it into a clean ſauce-pan, with two or three 
large ſpoonfuls of raſpings clean ſifted, half an ounce of truffles 
and morels, three or four heads of ſellery waſhed very clean and 
cut ſmall, an ox's palate, firſt boiled tender and cut into pieces, 
a few cocks combs, a few of the little hearts of young ſavoys ; 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer very ſoftly over a flow fire two 
hours; then have ready a French roll fried and a few force-meat 
balls fried, put them in your diſh and pour in your ſoop. You 
may boil a leg of veal, and a leg of beef, and as many fine things 
as you pleaſe; but I believe you will find this rich and high 
enough. 

You may leave out the cocks combs, and palates, truffles, &c. 


jf you don't like them; it will be good ſoop without them; and 


if you would have your ſoop very clear, don't put in the raſpings. 

Obſerve, if it be a china diſh not to pour your ſoop in boiling 
hot off the fire, but ſet it down half a minute, and put a ladle- 
ful in firſt to warm the diſh, then put it in; for if it be a froſt, 
the bottom of your diſh will fly out. Vermicella is good in it, 
an ounce put in juſt before you take it up, let it boil four or 
five minutes. 

You may make this ſoop of beef, or veal alone, juſt as you 
fancy. A leg of beef will do either without veal, mutton, or 
fowl. | 


A green peaſe ſoop. 

TAKE a ſmall knuckle of veal, about three or four pounds, 
chop it all to pieces, ſet it on the fire in ſix quarts of water, a little 
piece of lean bacon, about half an ounce, ſteeped in vinegar an 
hour, four or five blades of mace, three or four cloves,twelve pep- 
per-corns of black pepper, twelve of white, a little bundle of 
ſweet herbs and parſley, a little piece of upper cruſt toafted 
criſp ; cover it cloſe, and let it boil ſoftly over a flow fire till half 
is waſted ; then ftrain it off, and put to it a pint of green peaſe 
and a lettuce cut ſmall, four heads of ſellery cut very ſmall, and 
waſhed clean: cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly over a 


flow fire two hours; in the mean time boil a pint of old peaſe in 


a pint of water very tender, and ſtrain them well through a coarſe 
hair- ſieve, and all the pulp, then pour it into the ſoop, and let 
it boil together. Seaſon with ſalt to your palate, but not too 


much. Fry a French roll criſp, put it into your diſh, and pour 


your ſoop in, Be ſure there be full two quarts... 1. 
| | Mutton 
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Mutton' gravy will do, if you have no veal; or a ſhin of beef 
chopped to pieces. A few aſparagus-tops are very good in it. 


A white peaſe ſoop. | 

TAKE about three pounds of thick flank of beef, or any lean 
part of the leg chopped to pieces; ſet it on the fire in three gal- 
ſons of water, about half a pound of bacon, a ſmall bundle of 
{weet herbs, a good deal of dried mint, and thirty or forty corns 
of pepper; take a bunch of ſellery, waſh it very clean, put in the 
green tops, and a quart of ſplit peaſe, cover it cloſe, and let it 
boil till two parts is waſted ; then ſtrain it off, and put it into a 


clean ſauce-pan, five or fix heads of ſellery cut ſmall and waſhed 


clean, cover it cloſe and let it boil till there is about three quarts; 
then cut ſome fat and lean bacon in dice, ſome bread in dice, 
and fry them juſt criſp; throw them into your diſh, ſeaſon your 
ſoop with ſalt and pour it into your diſh, rub a little dried 
mint over it, and ſend it to table. You may add force-meat 
balls fried, cocks combs boiled in it, and an ox's palate ſtewed 


tender and cut ſmall. Stewed ſpinach well drained, and laid 
round the difh, is very pretty. 


Another way to make it. 


WHEN you boil a leg of pork, or a good piece of beef, fave 
the liquor. When it is cold take off the fat; the next day boil 
a leg of mutton, fave the liquor, and when it is cold take off 
the fat, ſet it on the fire, with two quarts of peaſe. Let them 
boil till they are tender, then put in the pork or beef liquor, 
with the ingredients as above, and let it boil till it is as thick as 


you would have it, allowing for the boiling again; then ftrain it 


off, and add the ingredients as above. You may make your foop of 
veal or mutton gravy if you pleaſe, that is according to your fancy. 
A cheſnut ſoop. 


TAKE half a hundred of cheſnuts, pick them, put them in 
an earthen pan, and ſet them in the oven half an hour, or roaſt 


them gently over a ſlow fire, but take care they don't burn; 


then peel them, and ſet them to ſtew in a quart of good beef, 


veal, or mutton broth, till they are quite tender. In the mean 


time, take a piece or ſlice of ham, or bacon, a pound of veal, 
a pigeon beat to pieces, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, a lit- 
tle pepper and mace, and a piece of carrot ; lay the bacon at the 
bottom of a ſtew-pan, and lay the meat and ingredients at top. 
Set it over a ſlow fire till it begins to ſtick to the pan, then put 

in 
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in a cruſt of bread, and pour in two quarts of broth. Let it boil 
ſoftly till one third is waſted ; then ſtrain it of, and add toit 
the cheſnuts. Seaſon it with ſalt, and let it boil till it is well 
taſted, ſtew two pigeons in it, and a fry'd French roll criſp ; lay 
the roll in the middle of the diſh, and the pigeons on each ſide; 
pour in the ſoop, and ſend it away hot. 
A French cook will beat a pheaſant and a brace of partridges 
to pieces, and put to it. Garniſh your diſh with hot cheſnuts. 


To make mutton breth. 


TAKE a neck of mutton about fix pounds, cut it in two, boil 
the ſcraig in a gallon of water, ſkim it well, then put in a lit- 
tle bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a good cruſt of bread, 
Let it boil an hour, then put in the other part of the mutton, a 
turnip or two, ſome dried marigolds, a few chives chopped fine, 
a little parſley chopped ſmall; then pat theſe in about a quarter of 
an hour before your broth is enough. Seaſon it with falt ; or you 
may put in a quarter of a pound of barley or rice at firſt. Some 
love it thickened with oatmeal, and ſome with bread; and ſome 
love it ſeaſoned with mace, inſtead of ſweet herbs and onion. 
All this is fancy and different palates. If you boil turnips for 
ſauce, don't boil all in the pot, it makes the broth too ſtrong for 
them, but boil them in a ſauce- pan. 


Beef broth. 


TAKE a leg of beef, crack the bone in two or three parts, 
waſh it clean, put it into a pot with a gallon of water, ſkim it 
well, then pnt in two or three blades of mace, a little bundle 
of parſley, and a good cruſt of bread. Let it boil till the beef 
is quite tender, and the ſinews. Toaſt ſome bread and cnt it 
in dice, and lay in your diſh; lay in the meat, and pour the 
ſoop in. | 

To make Scotch barley broth. 


TAKE a leg of beef, chop it all to pieces, boil it in three 
gallons of water, with a piece of carrot and a cruſt of bread, till 
it is half boiled away; then ſtrain it off, and put it into the pot 
again, with half a pound of barley, four or five heads of ſellery 
waſhed clean and cut ſmall, a large onion, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a little parſley chopped ſmall, and a few marigolds. Let 
this boil an hour. Take a cock or large fowl, clean picked and 
waſhed, and put into the pot ; boil it till the broth is quite good, 
then ſeaſon with ſalt, and (end it to table, with the fowl in a 
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middle. This broth is very good without the fowl. Take out 
the onion and ſweet herbs, before you ſend it to table. 

Some make this broth with a ſheep's head, inſtead of a leg of 
beef, and it is very good; but you mult chop the head all to pieces, 
The thick flank, about fix pounds to fix quarts of water, makes 
good broth ; then put the barley in with the meat, firſt ſkim 
it well, boil it an hour very ſoftly, then put in the above in- 
gredients, with turnips, and carrots clean ſcraped and pared, and 
cut in little pieces. Boil all together ſoftly, till the broth is very 
good ; then ſeaſon it with falt, and {end it to table, with the 
beef in the middle, turnips and carrots round, and pour the 


broth over all. | 
To make hodge-podge. 


TAKE a piece of beef, fat and lean together about a pound, 


a pound of veal, a pound of ſcraig of mutton, cut all into little 
pieces, ſet it on the fire, with two quarts of water, an ounce of 
barley, an onion, a little bundle of {weet herbs, three or four 
heads of ſellery waſhed clean and cut ſmall, a little mace, two 
or three cloves, ſome whole pepper, tied all in a muſlin rag, and 
put to the meat three turnips pared and cut in two, a large car- 


rot ſcraped clean and cut in ſix pieces, a little lettuce cut ſmall, 


put all in the pot and cover it cloſe, Let it ſtew very ſoftly over 
a ſlow fire five or fix hours; take out the ſpice, ſweet herbs, 
and onion, and pour all into a ſoop-diſh, and ſend it to table; 
ficſt ſeaſon it with ſalt. Half a pint of green peaſe, when it is 
the ſeaſon for them, is very good. If you let this boil faſt, it 
will waſte too much; therefore you cannot do it too ſlow, if 
it does but ſimmer. All other ſtews you have in the foregoing 
chapter; and ſoops in the chapter of Lent, 


To make pocket ſoop. 


TAKE a leg of veal, ſtrip off all the ſkin and fat, then take 
all the muſcular or fleſhy parts clean from the bones. Boil this 
fleſh in three or four gallons of water till it comes to a ſtrong jelly, 
and that the meat is good for nothing. Be ſure to keep the pot 
cloſe covered, and not do too faſt; take a little out in a ſpoon 
now and then, and when you find it is a good rich jelly, ſtrain it 
through a ſieve into a clean earthen pan. When it is cold. take 
off all the ſkin and fat from the top, then provide a large deep 
ſtew-pan with water boiling over a ſtove, then take ſome deep 
china cups, or well-glazed earthen-ware, and fill theſe cups with 


the jelly, which you muſt take clear from the ſetiling at the 


bottom. and ſet them in the ſtew- pan of water, Take great 
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care that none of the water gets into the cups; if it does, it will 
ſpoil it. Keep the water boiling gently all the time till the jel- 
ly becomes as thick as glue, take them out and let them ſtand 
to cool, and then turn the glue out into ſome new coarſe flan- 
nel, which draws out all the moiſtare, turn them in ſix or eight 
hours on freſh flannel, and ſo do till they are quite dry. Keep 
it in a dry warm place, and in a little time it will be like a dry 


hard piece of glue, which you may carry in your pocket without 


getting any harm. The belt way is to put it into little tin boxes, 
When you uſe it, boil about a pint of water, . and pour it on a 
piece of glue about as big as a ſmall walnut, ſtirring it all the 


time till it is melted. Seaſon with ſalt to your palate; and if 


you chuſe any herbs, or ſpice, boil them in the water firſt, and 
then pour the water over the glue. 


To make portable ſoop. 


TAKE two legs of beef, about fifty pounds weight, take off 
all the ſkin and fat as well as you can, then take all the meat 
and ſinews clean from the bones, which meat put into a large pot, 


and put to it eight or nine gallons. of ſoft water ; firſt make it 


boil, then put in twelve anchovies, an ounce of mace, a quarter 


of an ounce of cloves, an ounce of whole pepper black and 


white together, fix large onions pecled and cut in two, a little 
bundle of thyme, ſweet-marjoram.. and winter-ſavoury, the dry 
hard cruſt of a two-penny loaf, ſtir it all together and cover it 
cloſe, lay a weight on the cover to keep it cloſe down, and let it 
boil ſoftly for eight or nine hours, then uncover it, and ſtir it to- 
gether ; cover it cloſe again, and let it boil till it is a very rich 
good jelly, which you will know by taking a little out now and 
then, and letting it cool. When you think it is a thick jelly, take 
it off, (train it through a coarſe hair bag, and preſs it hard; then 
ftrain it through a hair ſieve into a large earthen pan; when it is 
quite cold, take off the ſkim and fat, and take the fide jelly 
clear from the ſettlings at bottom, and then put the jelly into a 
large deep well- tinned ſtew- pan. Set it over a ſtove with a {low 
fire, keep ſtirring it often, and take great care it neither ſticks to 
the pan or burns. When you find the jelly very ſtiff and thick, 
as it will be in lumps about the pan, take it out, and put it 
into large deep china- cups, or well-glazed earthen ware. Fill 
the pan two thirds full with water, and when the water boils, 


ſet in your cups. Be ſure no water gets into the cups, and keep 


the water boiling ſoftly all the time till you find the jelly is like 


a ſtiff glue; take out the cups, and when they are cool, turn 
h out 
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out the glue into a coarſe new flannel. Let it lay eight or nine 
hours, keeping it in a dry warm place, and turn it on freſh flan- 
nel till it is quite dry, and the glue will be quite hard ; put it 
into clean new ſtone pots, keep it cloſe covered from dult and 
dirt, ina dry place, and where no damp can come to it. 

When you uſe it, pour boiling water on it, and ſtir it all the 
time till it is melted. Seaſon it with ſalt to your palate. A piece 
as big as a large walnut will make a pint of water very rich ; but 
as to that you are to make it as good as you pleaſe : if for ſoop, 
fry a French roll and lay it in the middle of the diſh, and when 
the glue is diſſolved in the water, give it a boil and pour it 
into a diſh, If you chuſe it for change, you may boil either rice, 
or barley, vermicelli, ſellery cut {mall, or truffles or morels ; but 
let them be very tenderly boiled in the water before you ſtir in 
the glue, and then give it a boil all together. You may, when 
you would have it very fine, add force-meat balls, cocks combs, 
or a palate boiled very tender, and cut into little bits ; but it 
will be very rich and good without any of theſe ingredients. 

If for gravy, pour the boiling water on to what quantity you 
think proper; and when it is diſſolved, add what ingredients you 
pleaſe, as in other ſauces. This is only in the room of a rich 
good gravy. You may make your ſauce either weak or ſtrong, 
by adding more or leſs. 


Rules to be obſerved in making ſoops or broths. 


FIRST take great care the pots, or ſauce-pans and covers be 
very clean and free from all greaſe and ſand, and that they be 
well tinned, for fear of giving the broths and ſoops any braſſy taſte. 
If you have time to ſtew as ſoftly as you can, it will both have 
a finer flavour, and the meat will be tenderer. But then ob- 
ſerve, when you make ſoops or broth for preſent uſe, if it is to 
be done ſoftly, don't put much more water than you intend to 
have ſoop or broth; and if you have the convenience of an earthen 
pan or pipkin, and ſet it on wood embers till it boils, then ſkim 
it, and put in your ſeaſoning ; cover it cloſe, and ſet it on em- 
bers, ſo that it may do very ſoftly for ſome time, and both the 
meat and broths will be delicious. You muſt obſerve in all broths 
and ſoops that one thing does not taſte more than another; but 
that the taſte be equal, and it has a fine agreeable reliſh, ac- 
cording to what you deſign it for; and you mult be ſure, that 
all the greens and herbs you put th be cleaned, waſhed, and 
picked, 
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c HAP. VII. 


Of PUP DIN GS. 


An oat pudding to bake. 


OF oats decorticated take two pounds, and of new milk enough 
to drown it, eight ounces of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, an equal 
quantity of currants neatly picked, a pound of ſweet ſewet finely 
ſhred, ſix new laid eggs well beat: ſeaſon with nutmeg, and 


beaten ginger and ſalt; mix it all well together, it will make a 
better pudding than rice. | 


C 
. 


To make a calf*s foot pudding. 


TAKE of calves feet one pound minced very fine, the fat and 
the brown to be taken out, a pound and a half of ſewet, pick 
off all the ſkin and ſhred it ſmall, fix eggs, but half the whites, 
beat them well, the crumb of a halfpenny roll grated, a pound 
of currants clean picked, and waſhed and rubbed in a cloth; 
milk, as much as will moiſten it with the eggs, a handful of 
flour, a little ſalt, nutmeg, and ſugar, to ſeaſon it to your taſte. 
Boil it nine hours with your meat; when it is done, lay it in 


your diſh, and pour melted butter over it, It is very good 
with white wine aad ſugar in the butter, 


To mak? a filth pudding. 


TAKE the quantity of the pith of an ox, and let it lie all 
night in water to ſoak out the blood; the next morning ſtrip 
it out of the ſkin, and beat it with the back of a ſpoon in orange- 
water till it is as fine as pap; then take three pints of thick 
cream, and boil in it two or three blades of mace, a nutmeg 
quartered, a ſtick of cinnamon; then take half a pound of the 
beſt jordanalmonds, blanched in cold water, then beat them 
with a little of the cream, and as it dries put in more cream; 
and when they are ull beaten, ſtrain the cream from them to the 
pith; then take the yolks of ten eggs, the whites of but two, 
beat them very well, and put them to the ingredients : Take a 
ſpoonful of grated bread, or Naples biſcuit, mingle all theſe to- 
gether, with half a pound of fine ſugar, and the marrow of four 


large 
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large bones, and a little ſalt; fill them in a ſmall ox or hog's 
guts, or bake it in a diſh, with a puff-paſte under it and round 
the edges, ; | 

To make a marrow pudding. 


TAKE a quart of cream, and three Naples biſcuits, a nut- 
meg grated, the yolks of ten eggs, the whites of five well beat, 
and ſugar to your taſte ; mix all well together, and put alittle bit 
of butter in the bottom of your ſauce-pan, then put in your ſtuff} 
ſet it over the fire, and ſtir it till it is pretty thick, then pour it 
into your pan, with a quarter of a pound of currants that have 
been plumped in hot water, ſtir it together, and let it ſtand all 
night. The next day put ſome fine paſte, and lay at the bottom 
of your diſh and round the edges ; when the oven is ready, pour 
in your ſtuff, and lay long pieces of marrow on the top. Half 
an hour will bake it. You may uſe the ſtuff when cold. 


A boiled ſewet pudding. 

TAKE a quart of milk, a pound of ſewet ſhred ſmall, four 
eggs, two ſpoonfuls of beaten ginger, or one of beaten pepper, 
a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt; mix the eggs and flour with a pint of 
the milk very thick, and the ſeaſoning mix in the reſt of the 
milk and the ſewet. Let your batter be pretty thick, and boil 


it two hours. 


A boiled plumb pudding. 


TAKE a pound of ſewet cut in little pieces, not too fine, a 
pound of currants and a pound of raiſins ſtoned, eight eggs, half 
the whites, the crumb of a penny loaf grated fine, half a nut- 
meg grated, and a tea-ſpoonful of beaten ginger, a little falt, a 
pound of flour, a pint of milk; beat the eggs firſt, then half 
the milk, beat them together, and by degrees ſtir in the flour 
and bread together, then the ſewet, ſpice, and fruit, and as much 
milk as will mix it well together very thick. Boil it five hours. 


A Yorafhire pudding. 

TAKE a quart of milk, four eggs, and a little ſalt, make it 
up into a thick batter with flour, like a pancake batter. You 
muſt have a good piece of meat at the fire, take a ſtew-pan and 
put ſome dripping in, ſet it on the fire; when it boils, pour in 
your pudding ; let it bake on the fire till you think it is nigh 
enough, then turn a plate upſide down in the dripping-pan, that 
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the dripping may not be blacked ; ſet your ſtew-pan on it under 
your meat, and let the dripping drop on the pudding, and the 
heat of the fire come to it, to make it of a fine brown. When 
your meat is done and ſent to table, drain all the fat from 
your pudding, and ſet on the fire again to dry a little; then 
flide it as dry as ycu can into a diſh, melt ſome butter, and 
pour it into a cup, and ſet it in the middle of the pudding. It 
is an exceeding good pudding; the gravy of the meat eats well 
with it. 
A ſteak pudding. 

MAKE a good cruſt, with a fewet ſhred fine with flour, and 
mix it up with cold water. Seaſon it with a little ſalt, and make 
a pretty ſtiff cruſt, about two pounds of ſewet to a quarter of 
a peck of flour, Let your ſteaks be either beef or mutton, well 
ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt, make it up as you do an apple- 
pudding, tie it in a cloth, and put it into the water boiling, 
It it be a large pudding, it will take five hours ; if a {mall one, 
three hours. This is the beſt cruſt for an apple-pudding. 
Pigeons eat well this way. 


A vermicella pudding, with marrow. 


' FIRST make your vermicella ; take the yolks of two eggs, 
and mix it up with juſt as much flour as will make it to a ſtiff 
paſte, roll it out as thin as a wafer, let it lie to dry till you can 
roll it up cloſe without breaking, then with a ſharp knife cut it 
very thin, beginning at the little end. Have ready ſome water 
boiling, into which throw the vermicella ; let it boil a minute or 
two at molt ; then throw it into a ſieve, have ready a pound 
of marrow, lay a layer of marrow and a layer of vermicella, and 
{o on till all is laid in thediſh. When it is a little cool, beat it 
up very well together, take ten eggs, beat them and mix them 
with the other, grate the crumb of a penny. loaf, and mix with 
it a gill of fack, brandy, or a little roſe-water, a tea-ſpoonful of 
ſalt, a ſmall natmeg grated, a little grated lemon-pecl, two large 
ti: Jes of mace well dried and beat fine, half a pound of currants 
clean waſhed and picked, half a pound of railins ſtoned, mix all 
well togsther, and ſweeten to your palate; lay a good thin cruſt 
at the bottom and ſides of the diſh, pour in the ingredients, and 
bake it an hour and a half in an oven not too hot. You may either 
pit marrow or beef ſewet ſhred fine, or a pound of butter, which 
jou pleaſe. When it comes out of the oven, ſtrew ſome fine ſugar 
over it, and ſend it to table, You may leave out the fruit, if yon 
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pleaſe, and you may for change add half an ounce of citron, and 
half an ounce of candied orange- peel ſhred fine. 


Sewet dumplings. 


TAKE a pint of milk, four eggs, a pound of ſewet, and a 
pound of currants, two tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt, three of ginger ; 
firſt take half the milk, and mix it like a thick batter, then put 
the eggs, and the ſalt and ginger, then the reſt of the milk by 
degrees, with the ſewet and currants, and flour to make it like 
a light paſte. When the water boils, make them in rolls as big 
as a large turky's egg, with a little flour; then flat them, and 
throw them into boiling water. Move them ſoftly, that they 
don't ſtick together, keep the water boiling all the time, and 
half an hour will boil them. 


An Oxford pudding. 


A quarter of a pound of biſcuit grated, a quarter of a pound of 
currants clean waſhed and picked, a quarter of a pound of ſewet 


ſhred ſmall, half a large ſpoonful of powder-ſugar, a very little 


ſalt, and ſome grated nutmeg ; mix all well together, then take 
two yolks of eggs, and make it up in balls as big as a turky's 
egg. Fry them in freſh butter of a fine light brown; for ſauce 
have melted butter and ſugar, with a little ſack or white wine. 
You muſt mind to keep the pan ſhaking about, that they may be 
all of a fine light brown, 

All other puddings you have in the Lent chapter. 


Rules to be obſerved in mating puddings, Sc. 


IN boiled puddings, take great care the bag or cloth be very 
clean, not ſoapy, but dipped in hot water, and well floured, 
If a bread pudding, tie it looſe; if a batter-pudding, tie it 
cloſe, and be ſure the water boils when you put the pudding in, 
and you ſhould move the puddings in the pot now and then, for 
tear they ſtick. When you make a batter- pudding, firſt mix the 


flour well with a little milk, then put in the ingredients by de- 


grees, and it will be ſmooth and not have lumps; but for a plain 
batter- pudding, the beſt way is to ſtrain it through a coarſe hair 
fieve, that it may neither have lumps, nor the treadles of the 
eggs: and all other puddings, . train the eggs when they are 
beat. If you boil them in wooden bowls, or china diſhes, butter 
the inſide before you put in your batter ; and for all baked pud- 
dings, butter the pan or diſh before the pudding is put in. 
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Of Pix S. 


To make a very fine ſweet lamb or veal pie. 


SEASON your lamb with falt, pepper, cloves, mace, and 
nutmeg, all beat fine, to your palate. Cut your lamb or veal 
into little pieces, make a good puft-paſte cruſt, lay it into your 
diſh, then lay in your meat, ſtrew on it ſome ſtoned raiſins and 
currants clean waſhed, and ſome ſugar : then lay on it ſome 
force-meat balls made ſweet, and in the ſummer ſome artichoke- 
bottoms boiled, and ſcalded grapes in the winter. Boil Spaniſh 
potatoes cut in pieces, candied citron, candied orange, and 
lemon- peel, and three or four blades of mace ; put butter on 
the top, cloſe up your pie, and bake it. Have ready againſt it 
comes out of the oven, a caudle made thus: take a pint of white 
wine, and mix in the yolks of three eggs, ſtir it well together 
over the fire, one way all the time till it is thick: then take it 
off, ſtir in ſugar enough to ſweeten it, and ſqueeze in the juice 
of a lemon; pour it hot into your pie, and cloſe it up again, 
Send it hot to table, 


To make a pretty ſweet lamb or veal pie. 


FIRST make a good cruſt, butter the diſh, and lay in your 
bottom and ſide-cruſt; then cut your meat into ſmall pieces; 
ſeaſon with a very little ſalt, ſome mace and nutmeg beat fine, 
and ſtewed over; then lay a layer of meat, and ſtrew according 
to your fancy, {ome currants clean waſhed and picked, and a few 

raiſins ſtoned, all over the meat; lay another layer of meat, put 
a little butter at the top, and a little water juſt enough to bake 
ir and no more. Have ready againſt it comes out of the oven, a 
White wine caudle made very ſweet, and fend it to table hot. 


A ſavoury veal pie. 

TAKE a breaſt of veal, cut it into pieces, ſeaſon it with pep- 
per and falt, lay it all into your cruſt, boil ſix or eight eggs 
hard, take only the yolks, put them into the pie here and there, 
fill your diſh almoſt full of water, put on FR lid, and bake it 
well, 


To 
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To make a ſavoury lamb or weal pre. 


MAKE a good puff-paſte cruſt, cut your meat into pieces, 
ſeaſon it to your palate with pepper, ſalt, mace, cloves, and nut- 
meg finely beat; lay it into your cruſt with a few lambſtones and 
ſweetbreads ſeaſoned as your meat, alſo ſome oyſters and force- 
meat balls, hard yolks of eggs, and the tops of aſparagus two 
inches long, firſt boiled green ; put butter all over the pie, put 
on the lid and ſet it in a quick oven an hour and a half, and then 
have ready the liquor, made thus: take a pint of gravy, the oyſter 
liquor, a gill of red wine, and a little grated nutmeg : mix all 
together with the yolks of two or three eggs beat, and keep it 
ſtirring one way all the time. When it boils, pour it into your 
pie; put on the lid again. Send it hot to table. You muſt 
make liquor according to your pie. 


To make a calf; foot pie. 


FIRST ſet four calves feet on in a ſauce- pan in three quarts 
of water, with three or four blades of mace ; let them boil ſoftly 
till there is ahout a pint and a half, then take out your fect, ſtrain - 
the liquor, and make a good cruſt ; cover your diſh, then pick 
off the fleſh from the bones, lay half in the diſh, ſtrew half a 
pound of currants clean waſhed and picked over, and half a 
pound of raiſins ſtoned ; lay on the reſt of the meat, then ſkim 
the liquor, ſweeten it to the palate, and put in half a pint of 
white wine; pour it into the diſh, put on your lid, and bake it 
an hour and a half. 


To make an olive pie. 


MAKE your cruſt ready, then take the thin collops of the 
beſt end of a leg of veal, as many as you think will fill your 
pie; hack them with the back of a knife, and ſeaſon them 
with ſalt, pepper, cloves, and mace; waſh over your collops 
with a bunch of feathers dipped in eggs, and have in readineſs 
a good handful of ſweet herbs ſhred ſmall. The herbs muſt be 
thyme, parſley, and ſpinach, the yolks of eight hard eggs min- 
ced, and a few oyſters parboiled and chopped, ſome beef ſewet 
ſhred very fine; mix theſe together, and ſtrew them over your 
collops, then {ſprinkle a little orange-flower- water over them, 
roll the collops up very cloſe, and lay them in your pie, ſtrew- 
ing the ſeaſoning over that is left, put butter on the top, and 
clole your pie. When it comes out of the oven, have ready 
lome gravy hot, and pour into your pie, one anchovy diſſolved 
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in the gravy ; pour it in boiling hot. You may put in artichoke. 
bottoms and cheſnuts, if you pleaſe. You may leave out the 
orange-flower water, if you don't like it. 


To ſeaſon an egg pie. 

BOIL twelve eggs hard, and ſhred them with one pound of 
beef ſewet, or marrow ſhred fine. Seaſon them with a little 
cinnamon and nutmeg beat fine, one pound of currants clean 
waſhed and picked, two or three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a little 
ſack and roſe water mixed all together, and fill the pie. When 
it is baked, ſtir in half a pound of freſh butter, and the juice of 
a lemon, 


To make a muiton pie. 


TAKE a loin of mutton, take off the ſkin and fat of the in · 
fide, cut it into ſteaks ; ſeaſon it well with pepper and ſalt ta 
your palate. Lay it into your cruſt, fill it, pour in as much 
water as will almoſt fill the diſh ; then put on the cruſt, and 
bake it well. 


A beef ſteak pie. 


TAKE fine rump ſteaks, beat them with a rolling-pin, then 
ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, according to your palate. 
Make a good cruſt, lay in your fteaks, fill your diſh, then pour 
in as much water as will half fill the (ſh. Put on the cruſt, 
and bake it well. 


A ham pie. 


TAKE ſome cold boiled ham, and lice it about half an inch 
thick, make a good cruſt, and thick, over the diſh, and lay 
a layer of ham, ſhake a little pepper over it, then take a large 
young fowl clean picked, gutted waſhed, and ſinged: put a 
little pepper and ſalt in the belly, and rub a very little ſalt on 
the outſide ; lay the fowl on the ham, boil ſome eggs hard, put 
in the yolks, and cover all with ham, then ſhake ſome pepper 
on the ham, and put on the top-cruſt, Bake it well, have ready 
when it comes out of the oven ſome very rich beef gravy, enough 
to fill the pie; lay on the cruſt again, and ſend it to table hot. 
A freſh ham will not be ſo tender; f» that I always boil my ham 
one day and bring it to table, and the next day make a pie of 
it. It does better than an unboiled ham. If you put two large 
* fowls in, they will make a fine pie; but that is according to your 
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company, more or leſs. The larger the pie, the finer the meat. 
eats. The cruſt muſt be the ſame you make for a veniſon paſty. 
\ You ſhould pour a little ſtrong gravy into the pie when you 
make it, juſt to bake the meat, and then fill it up when it comes 
out of the oven. Boil ſome truffles and morels and put into 
the pie, which is a great addition, and ſome freſh muſhrooms, 
or dried ones. 


To make a pigeon pie. 


MAKE a puff-paſte cruſt, cover your diſh, let your pigeons 
be very nicely picked and cleaned, ſeaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt, and put a good piece of fine freſh butter, with pepper and 
ſalt, in their bellies; lay them in your pan, the necks, gizzards, 
livers, pinions, and hearts, lay between, with the yolk of a hard 
egg and a beef ſteak in the middle ; put as much water as will 
almoſt fill the diſh, lay on the top-cruſt, and bake it well. This 
is the beſt way to make a pigeon pie; but the French fill the 
pigeons with a very high force-meat, and lay force-meat balls 
round the inſide, with afparagus tops, artichoke-bottoms, 
muſhrooms, truffles and morels, and ſeaſon high; but that is ac- 
cording to difterent palates. 


To make a piblet pie. 


TAKE two pair of piblets nicely cleaned, put all but the 
livers into a ſauce-pan, with two quarts of water, twenty corns 
of whole pepper, three blades of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and a large onion ; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew very 
ſoftly till they are quite tender, then have a good cruſt ready, 
cover your diſh, lay a fine rump-ſteak at the bottom, ſeaſoned 
with pepper and falt; then lay in your giblets with the livers, 
and ſtrain the liquor they were ſtewed in. Seaſon it with falt, 


and pour into your pie; put on the lid, and bake it an hour 
and a half, 


To make a duck pie. 


MAKE a puff-paſte cruſt, take two ducks, ſcald them and 
make them very clean, cut off the feet, the pinions, the neck, 
and head, all clean picked and ſcalded, with the gizzards, li- 
vers, and hearts; pick out all the fat of the inſide, lay a cruſt 
all over the diſh, ſeaſon the ducks with pepper and ſalt, inſide 
and out, lay them in your diſh, and the giblets at each end 

. ſeaſoned ; 
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ſeaſoned ; put in as much water as will almoſt fill the pie, lay on 
the cruſt, and bake it, but not too much. 


To make a chicken pie. 


MAKE a puft-paſte cruſt, take two chickens, cut them to 
pieces, ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, a little beaten mace, 
lay a force-meat made thus round the fide of the diſh: take 
half a pound of veal, half a pound of ſewet, beat them quite 
fine in a marble mortar, with as many crumbs of bread ; ſeaſon 
it with a very little pepper and ſalt, an anchovy with the liquor, 
cut the anchovy to pieces, a little lemon- peel cut very fine 
ard ſhred ſmall, a very little thyme, mix all together with the 
yolk of an egg. make ſome into round balls, about twelve, the 
reſt lay round the diſh. Lay in one chicken over the bottom of 
the diſh, take two {weetbreads, cut them into five or fix pieces, 
lay them all over, ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, ſtrew over 
them half an ounce of truffles and morels, two or three artichoke- 
bottoms cut to pieces, a few cocks combs, if you have them, a 
palate boiled tender and cut to pieces; then lay on the other part 
of the chicken, put half a pint of water in, and cover the pie; 
bake it well, and when it comes out of the oven, fill it with 
good gravy, lay on the cruſt, and fend it to table. 


To make @ Cheſhire pork pie. 


TAKE a loin of pork, ſkin it, cut it into ſteaks, ſeaſon it 
with ſalt, nutmeg, and pepper; make a good cruſt, lay a layer 
of pork, then a large layer of pippins pared and cored, a little 
ſugar, enough to ſweeten the pie, then another layer of pork; 
put in half a pint of white wine, lay ſome butter on the top, 


and cloſe your pie. It your pie be large, it will take a pint of 
Witte wine. 


To make à Devorſhire ſquab pie. 


MAKE a good cruſt, cover the diſh all over, put at the bot- 
tom a layer of ſliced pippins, ſtrew over them ſome ſugar, then 
a layer of mutton ſteaks cut from the loin, well ſeaſoned with 
pepper and ſalt, then another layer of pippins ; peel ſome oni- 
ons and ſlice them thin, lay a layer all over the apples, then a 
layer of mutton, then pippins and onions, pour in a pint of wa- 
ter; fo cloſe your pie and bake it. | T 
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To make an ox cheek pie. 
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FIRST bake your ox cheek as at other times, but not too 
much, put it in the oven over night, and then it will be ready 
the next day; make a fine puff- paſte cruſt, and let your fide and 
top cruſt be thick ; let your diſh be deep to hold a good deal of 
gravy, cover your diſh with cruſt, then cut off all the fleſh, 
kernels and fat of the head, with the palate cut in pieces, cut 
the meat into little pieces as you do for a haſh, lay in the meat, 
take an ounce of truffles and morels and throw them over the 
meat, the yolks of fix eggs boiled hard, a gill of pickled muſh- 
rooms, or freſh ones is better if you have them ; put in a good 
many force-meat balls, a few artichoke bottoms and aſparagus- 
tops, if you have any. Seaſon your pie with pepper and ſalt to 


your 


palate, and fill the pie with the gravy it was baked in. 


It 


the head be rightly ſeaſoned when it comes out of the oven, it 
will want very little more; put on the lid, and bake it, When 
the cruſt is done, your pie will be enough. 


To make a Shropſhire pie. 


FIRST make a good puff-paſte cruſt, then cut two rabbits 
to pieces, with two pounds of fat pork cut in little pieces; ſea- 
ſon both with pepper and falt to your liking, then cover your 


diſh with cruſt, and lay in your rabbits, 


Mix the pork with 


them, take the livers of the rabbits, parboil them, and beat 
them in a mortar, with as much fat bacon, a little ſweet herbs, 


Oven. 


To make a Yorkſhire Chriſtmas pie. 


and ſome oyſters, if you have them. Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg ; mix it up with the yolk of an egg, and make it 
into balls. Lay them here and there in your pie, ſome artichoke- 
bottoms cut in dice, and cocks combs, if you have them 
grate a {mall nutmeg over the meat, then pour in half a pint of 
red wine, and a half a pint of water. Cloſe your pie, 
bake it an hour and halt in a quick oven, but not too fierce an 


and 


FIRST make a good ſtanding cruſt, let the wall and bottom 
be very thick ; bone a turkey, a gooſe, a fowl, a partridge, and 
a pigeon. Seaſon them all very well, take half an onnce of 
mace, half an ounce of nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
and half an ounce of black pepper, all beat fine together, two 
large ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and then mix them together, Open the 


fowls 
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fowls all down the back, and bone them; firſt the pigeon, then 
the partridge, cover them; then the fowl, then the gooſe, and 
then the turky, which muſt be large; ſeaſon them all well firſt, 
and lay them in the cruſt, ſo as it will look only like a whole 
turky; then have a hare ready caſed, and wiped with a clean 
cloth. Cut it to pieces; that is, jointed ; ſeaſon it, and lay it as 
cloſe as you can on one ſide ; on the other ſide woodcocks, moor 
game, and what ſort of wild fowl you can get. Scafon them 
well, and lay them cloſe ; put at leaſt four pounds of butter into 
the pie, then lay on your lid, which muſt be a very thick one, 
and let it he well baked. It muſt have a very hot oven, and 
will take at leaſt four hours. 

This cruſt will take a buſhel of flour. In this chapter you 
will ſee how to make it. Theſe pies are often ſent to London 
in a box as preſents ; therefore the walls muſt be well built. 


To make a gooſe pie. 

HALF a peck of flour will make the walls of a gooſe pie, 
made as in the receipts for cruſt. Raiſe your cruſt juſt big 
enough to hold a large gooſe ; firſt have a pickled dried tongue 
boiled tender enough to peel, cut off the root, bone a gooſe and 
a large fowl ; rake half a quarter of an ounce of mace beat fine, 
a large tea-ſpoonful of beaten pepper, three tea-ſpoonfuls of 
falt ; mix all together, ſeaſon your fowl and gooſe with it, then 
lay the fowl in the gooſe, and the tongue in the fowl, and the 
gooſe in the fame form as if whole. Put half a pound of butter 
on the top, and lay on the lid. This pie is delicious, either hot 
or cold, and will keep a great while. A lice of this pie cut 
down acroſs makes a pretty little ſide-diſh for ſupper. 


To make a teniſon paſiy. 


TAKE a neck and breaſt of veniſon, bone it, ſeaſon it with 
pepper and falt according to your palate. Cut the breaſt in 
two or three pieces ; but don't cut the fat of the neck if you can 
help it. Lay in the breaſt and neck-end firſt, and the beſt end 
of the neck on the top, that the fat may be whole; make à 
good rich puff-paſte cruſt, let it be very thick on the ſides, a 
good bottom cruſt, and thick a-topz cover the diſh, then lay 
in your veniſon, put in half a pound of butter, about a quarter 
oF a pint of water, cloſe your paſty, and let it be baked two 
hours in a very quick oven. In the mean time ſet on the bones 
of the veniſon in two quarts of water, with two or three blades 
ot MACE, an onbon, a little piece of cruſt baked criſp and 1 
| à little 
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a little whole pepper; cover it cloſe, and let it boil ſoftly over a 
low fire till above half is waſted, then ſtrhin it off. When the 
paſty comes out of the oven, lift up the lid, and pour in the 
ravy. 

n When your veniſon is not fat enough, take the fat of a loin 
of mutton, ſteeped in a little rape vinegar and red wine twenty- 
four hours, then lay it on the top of the veniſon, and cloſe 
your paſty. It is a wrong notion of ſome people to think veniſon 
cannot be baked enough, and will firſt bake it in a falſe cruſt, 
and then bake it in the paſty; by this time the fine flavour of the 
veniſon is gone. No, if you want it to be very tender, waſh it 
in warm milk and water, dry it in clean cloths till it is very dry, 
then rub it all over with vinegar, and hang it in the air. Kee 
it as long as you think proper, it will keep thus a fortnight 
good; but be ſure there be no moiſtneſs about it; if there is, 
you muſt dry it well and throw ginger over it, and it will keep a 
long time. When you ule it, juſt dip it in lukewarm water, and 
dry it. Bake it in a quick oven; it it is a large paſty, it will 
take three hours; then your veniſon will be tender, and have 
all the fine flavour. The ſhoulder makes a pretty paſty, boned 
and made as above with the mutton fat. 

A loin of mutton makes a fine paſty: take a large fat loin 
of mutton, let it hang four or five days, then bone it, leavin 
the meat as whole as you can : lay the meat twenty-four hours 
in half a pint of red wine and half a pint of rape vinegar; then 
take it out of the pickle, and order it as you do a paſty, and 


boil the bones in the ſame manner to fill the paſty, when it 
comes out of the oven. 


To make @ calf*s head pie. 


CLEANSE your head very well, and boil it till it is tender ; 
then carefully take off the fleſh as whole as you can, take out 
the eyes and ſlice the tongue; make a good puff-paſte cruſt, 
cover the diſh, lay in your meat, throw over it the tongue, lay 
the eyes cut in two, at each corner. Seaſon it with a very lit- 
tle pepper and ſalt, pour in half a pint of the liquor it was boiled 
in, lay a thin top-cruſt 'on, and bake it an hour in a quick 
oven. In the mean time boil the bones of the head in two 
quarts of liquor, with two or three blades of mace, half a 
quarter of an ovnce of whole pepper, a large onion, and a bun- 
dle of ſweet herbs. Let it boil till there is about a pint, chen 
ſtrain it off, and add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, three of red 
wine, à piece of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, half 
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an ounce of truffles and morels. Seaſon with ſalt to your palate, 
Boil it, and have half the brains boiled with ſome ſuße; beat 
them, and twelve leaves of ſage chopped fine; ſtir all together, 
and gfe it a boil; take the other part of the brains, and beat 
them up with ſome of the ſage chopped fine, a little lemon- peel 
minced fine, and half a {mall nutmeg grated. Beat it up with 
an egg, and fry it in little cakes of a fine light brown, boil ſix 
eggs hard, take only the yolks ; when your pie comes out of the 
oven, take off the lid, lay the eggs and cakes over it, and pour 
the ſauce all over. Send it to table hot without the lid. This 
is a fine diſh; you may put in it as many fine things as you 
pleaſe, but it wants no more addition. 


To make a tort. 


FIRST make a fine puff-paſte, cover your diſh with the cruſt, 
make a good force-meat thus: take a pound of veal, and a 
pound of beef ſewet, cut them ſmall, and beat them fine in a 
mortar. Seaſon it with a ſmall nutmeg grated, a little lemon- 

el ſhred fine, a few {weet herbs, not too much, a little pepper 
and ſalt, juſt enough to ſeaſon it, the crumb of a penny loaf 
rubbed fine; mix it up with the yolk of an egg, make one third 
into balls, and the reſt lay round the ſides of the diſh. Get two 
fine large veal ſweetbreads, cut each in four pieces; two pair of 
lambſtones, each cut in two, twelve cocks combs, half an 
ounce of truffles and morels, four artichoke- bottoms cut each 
into four pieces, a few aſparagus-tops, ſome freſh muſhrooms, 
and ſome pickled ; put all together in your diſh. | 

Lay firſt your {weetbreads, then the artichoke-bottoms, then 
the cocks combs, then the truffles and morels, then the aſpara- 
gus, then the muſhrooms, and then the force-meat balls. Sea- 
ſon the {weetbreads with pepper and ſalt; fill your pie with wa- 
ter, and put on the cruſt, Bake it two hours. 

As to fruit and fiſh-pies, you have them in the chapter. for 
Lent. | 


To make -mince pies the beſt way. 


TAKE three pounds of ſewet ſhred very fine, and chopped as 
ſmall as poſſible, two pounds of railins toned, and chopped as 
fine as poſſible, two pounds of currants nicely picked, waſhed, 
rubbed, and dried at the fire, half a hundred of fine pippins, 
pared, cored, and chopped ſmall, half a pound of fine ſugar 
pounded fine, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quarter of an 


ounce of cloves, two large nutmegs; all beat fine; put all 5 
BIT ts geth. 
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gether into a great pan, and mix it well together with half a pint 
of brandy, and half a pint of ſack ; put it down cloſe in a ſtone- 
pot, and it will keep good four months. When you make your 
pies, take a little diſh, ſomething bigger than a ſoop- plate, lay 
a very thin cruſt all over it, lay a thin layer of meat, and then a 
thin layer of citron cut very thin, then a layer of mince-meat, 
and a thin layer of orange-peel cut thin, over that a little meat, 
ſqueeze halt the juice of a fine Seville orange or lemon, and 
pour in three ſpoonfuls of red wine; lay on your cruſt, and bake 
it nicely. Theſe pies eat finely cold. If you make them in lit- 
tle patties, mix your meat and ſweet- meats accordingly. If you 
chuſe meat in your pies, parboil a neat's tongue, peel it, and 
chop the meat as fine as poſſible, and mix with the reſt; or two 
pounds of the inſide of a ſurloin of beef boiled. 


Tert de moy. | A 


MAKE pufF-paſte, and lay round your diſh, then a layer of 
biſcuit, and a layer of butter and marrow, and then a layer of 
all ſorts of ſweetmeats, or as many as you have, and fo do till 
your diſh is full; then boil a quart of cream, and thicken it 
with four eggs, and a ſpoonful of orange-flower water. Sweeten 


it with ſugar to your palate, and pour over the reſt, Half an 
hour will bake it. 


To make orange or lemon tarts. 


TAKE fix large lemons, and rub them very well with ſalt, 
and put them in water for two days, with a handful of ſalt in 
it; then change them into freſh water every day, (without ſalt) 
for a fornight, then boil them for two or three hours till the 
are tender, then cut them into half quarters, and then cut them 
three-corner-ways, as thin as you can: take ſix pippins pared, 
cored, and quartered, and a pint of fair water, Let them boil 
till the pippins break; put the liquor to your orange or lemon, 

and halt the pulp of the pippins well broken, and a pound of, 
fugar. Boil theſe together a quarter of an hour, then put it in 
a gallipot, and ſqueeze an orange in it: it it be a lemon tart, 
ſqueeze a lemon; two ſpoonfuls is enough for a tart. Your pat- 
ty-pans muſt be ſmall and ſhallow. Put fine puff paſte, and 
very thin ; a.little while will bake it. Juſt as your tarts are go- 
ing into the oven, with a feather, or bruſh, do them over with 
melted butter, and then ſift double-refined ſugar over them; 
and this is a pretty iceing on them. 


I To 
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To make different ſorts of tarts. 


IF you bake in tin-patties, butter them, and you muſt put a 
little cruſt all over, becauſe of the taking them out ; if in china, 
or glaſs, no craſt but the top one. Lay fine ſugar at the bottom, 
then your plumbs, cherries, or any other ſort of fruit, and ſugar 
at top; then put on your lid, and bake them in a ſlack oven. 
Mince pies muſt be baked in tin-patties, becauſe of taking them 
out, and puft-paſte is beſt for them. All ſweet tarts the beaten 
cruſt is beſt ; but as you fancy. You have the receipt for the 
cruſts in this chapter. Apple, pear, apricot, &c. make thus : 
apples and pears, pare them, cut them into quarters, and core 
them; cut the quarters acroſs again, ſet them on in a ſauce- 
pan with juſt as much water as will barely cover them, let them 
ſimmer on a ſlow fire juſt till the fruit is tender; put a good piece 
of lemon-peel in the water with the fruit, then have your 
patties ready. Lay fine ſugar at bottom, then your fruit, and a 
little ſugar at top; that you muſt put in at your diſcretion: 
Pour over each tart a tea-{ſpoonful of lemon juice, and three 
tea-ſpoonfuls of the liquor they were boiled in; put on your 
lid, and bake them in a ſlack oven, Apricots do the ſame way, 
only don't uſe lemon. 

As to preſerved tarts, only lay in your preſerved fruit, and put 
a very thin cruſt at top, and let them be baked as little as poſſible; 
but if you would make them very nice, have a large patty, the 
ſize you would have your tart. Make your ſugar-cruſt, roll it as 
thick as a halfpenny ; then butter your patties, and cover it. 
Shape your upper-cruſt on a hollow thing on purpoſe, the ſize of 
your patty, and mark it with a marking-iron for that purpoſe, 
in what ſhape you pleaſe, to be hollow and open to ſee the fruit 
through; then bake your cruſt in a very ſlack oven, not to dil- 
colour it, but to have it criſp. When the cruſt is cold, very 
carefully take it out, and fill it with what fruit you pleaſe, lay 
on the lid, and it is done; therefore if the tart is not eat, your 
ſweetmeat is not the worſe, and it looks genteel. 


Paſie for tarts. 


ONE pound of flour, three quarters of a pound of butter; 
mix up together, and beat well with a rolling-pin. 


Another paſie for tarts. 


HALF a pound of butter, half a pound of flour, and half a 
pound of ſugar ; mix it well together, and beat it with a rot 
ling pin well, then roll it out thin. | | 

Puſf- 
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Puff-paſte, 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of flour, rub fine half a pound 
of butter, a little ſalt, make ir up into a light paſte with cold 
water, juſt ſtiff enough ro work it well up; then roll it out, and 
ſtick pieces of butter all over, and ſtrew a little flour; roll it up, 
and roll it out again; and ſo do nine or ten times, till you have 
rolled in a pound and a half of butter, This cruſt is moſtly 
uſed for all ſorts of pies. 


A good cruſt for great pies, 


TO a peck of flour the yolks of three eggs ; then boil ſome 
water, and put in half a pound of tried ſewet, and a pound and 
half of butter. Skim off the butter and ſewet, and as much of 
the liquor as will make it a light good cruſt ; work it up well, 
and roll it out. 


A ſlanding cruſt for great pies. 


TAKE a peck of flour, and ſix pounds of butter, boiled in a 


gallon of water, ſkim it off into the flour, and as little of the 
liquor as you can; work it well up into a paſte, then pull it 
into pieces till it is cold, then make it up in what form you 
will have it, This is fit for the walls of a gooſe pie. 


A cold cruſt. 


TO three pounds of flour, rub in a pound and a half of but- 
ter, break in two eggs, and make it up with cold water, 


A dripping cruſt. 


TAKE a pound and half of beef-dripping, boil it in watep, 
ſtraia it, then let it ſtand to be cold, and take off the hard fat : 
{crape it, boil it ſo four or five times ; then work it well up into 
three pounds of flour, as fine as you can, and make it up into 
paſte with cold water. It makes a very fine cruſt, 


A cruſt for cuſtards. 
TAKE half a pound of flour, ſix ounces of butter, the yolks 


of two eggs, three ſpoonfuls of cream; mix them together, and 


let them ſtand a quarter of an hour, then work it up and down, 
and roll it very thin. 


I. Paſte | 
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Paſte for crackling cruſt. 
BLANCH four handfuls of almonds, and throw them into 
water, then dry them in a cloth, and pound them in a mortar 
very fine, with a little orange flower water, and the white of an 
egg. When they are well pounded, paſs them through a coarſe 
hair- ſieve, to clear them from all the lumps or clods ; then ſpread 
it on a diſh till it is very pliable; let it ſtand for a while, then 
roll out a piece for the under-cruſt, and dry it in the oven on 
the pie-pan, while other paſtry-works are making ; as knots, 
cyphers, &c. for garniſhing your pies, 


Er. 


For Lent, or a faſt-dinner; a number of good 


diſhes, which you may make uſe of for a table 
at any other time. 


A pcaſe ſoop. 


BOIL a quart of ſplit-peaſe in a gallon of water ; when they 
are quite ſoft, put in half a red herring, or two anchovies, a 
good deal of whole pepper, black and white, two or three blades 
of mace, four or five cloves, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a large 
onion, and the green tops of a bunch of ſellery, a good bundle 
of dried mint; cover them cloſe, and let them boil ſoftly till 
there is about two quarts ; then ſtrain it off, and have ready the 
white part of the ſellery waſhed clean, and cut ſmall, and ſtewed 
tender in a quart of water, ſome ſpinach picked and waſhed 
clean, put to the ſellery; let them ſtew till the water is quite 
waſted, and put it to your ſoop. F 
Take a French roll, take out the crumb, fry the cruſt brown 
in a little freſh butter, take ſome ſpinach, ſtew it in a little but- 
ter, after it is boiled, and fill the roll; take the crumb, cut it to 
pieces, beat it in a mortar with a raw egg, a little ſpinach, and a 
little forrel, a little beaten mace, and a little nutmeg, and an 
anchovy ; then mix it up with your hand, and roll them into 
balls with a little flour, and cut ſome bread into dice, and fry 
them criſp; pour your ſoop into your diſh, put in the balls and 
bread, and the roll in the middle. Garniſh your diſh with ſpi- 


nach; if it wants ſalt, you muſt ſeaſon it to your palate, rub in 
ſome dried mint. 


A green 


/ 
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A green peaſe ſoop. k 
TAKE a quart of old green peaſe, and boil them till they are 
quite tender as pap, in a quart of water; then ſtrain them 
through a ſieve, and boil a quart of young peaſe in that water. 
In the mean time put the old peaſe into a ſieve, pour half a 
pound of melted butter over them, and ſtrain them through the 
ſieve with the back of a ſpoon, till you have got all the pulp. 
When the young peaſe are boiled enough, add the pulp and 
butter to the young peaſe and liquor ; ſtir them together till they 
are ſmooth, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. You may fry a 
French roll, and let it ſwim in the diſh. If you like it, boil a 
bundle of mint in the peaſe. 


Another green peaſe ſoop. 

TAKE a quart of green peaſe, boil them in a gallon of water, 
with a bundle of mint, and a few ſweet herbs, mace, cloves, and 
whole pepper, till they are tender ; then ſtrain them, liquor 
and all, through a coarſe ſieve, till the pulp is ſtrained, Put 
this liquor into a ſauce-pan, put to it four heads of ſellery clean 
waſhed and cut ſmall, a handful of ſpinach clean waſhed and 
cut ſmall, a lettuce cut ſmall, a fine leak cut ſmall, a quart of 
green peaſe, a little ſalt: cover them, and let them boil very 
oftly till there is about two quarts, and that the ſellery is ten- 
der. Then ſend it to table. 

If you like it, you may add a piece of burnt butter to it, 
about a quarter of an hour before the ſoop is enough. 


Hoop meagre. 


TAKE half a pound of butter, put it into a deep ſtew-pan, 
ſhake it about, and let it ſtand till it has done making a noiſe; 
then have ready ſix middling onions peeled and cut ſmall, throw 
them in, and ſhake them about. Take a bunch of fellery 
clean waſhed and picked, cut it in pieces half as long as your 
finger, a large handful of ſpinach cl:an waſhed and picked, a 
good lettuce clean waſhed, if you have it, and cat ſmall, a little 
bundle of parſley chopped fine; ſhake all tilis well together in 
the pan for a quarter of an hour, then ſhake in a little flour, ſtir 
all together, and pour into the ſtew-pan two quarts of boiling 
Water; take a handful of dry hard cruſt, throw in a tea-fpoontul 

of beaten pepper, three blades of mace beat fine, ſtir all together 
and let it boil ſoftly half an hour; then take it off the fire, 
and beat up the yolks of two eggs and tir in, and one ſpooufu! 
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of vinegar ; pour it into the ſoop- diſn, and ſend it to table. If you 
have any green peaſe, boil half a pint in the ſoop for change. 


To make an onion ſoop. 


TAKE half a pound of batter, put it into a ſtew- pan on 
the fire, let it all meſt, and boil it till it has done making an 
noiſe; then have ready ten or a dozen middling onions vole 
and cut ſmall, throw them into the butter, and let them fry a 
quarter of an hour ; then ſhake in a little flour, and ſtir them 
round ; ſhake your pan, and let them do a few minutes longer, 
then pour in a quart or three pints of boiling water, ſtir them 
round, take a good piece of vpper-cruſt, the ſtaleſt bread you 
have, about as big as the top of a penny loaf cut ſmall, and 
throw it in. Seaſon with ſalt to your palate. Let it boil ten 
minutes, ſtirring it often; then take it off the fire, and have 
ready the yolks of two eggs beat fine, with half a ſpoonful of 
vinegar ; mix ſome of the ſoop with them, then ſtir it into your 


ſoop and mix it well, and pour it into your diſh. This is a de- 
licious diſh, 


To make an cel ſcop. 


TAKE eels according to the quantity of ſoop you would 
make: a pound of eels will make a pint of good ſoop; ſo to 
every pound of eels put a quart of water, a cruſt of bread, two 
or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, an onion, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs; cover them cloſe, and let them boil till 
half the liquor is waſted ; then ſtrain it, and toaſt ſome bread, 
and cut it ſmall, lay the bread into the diſh, and pour in your 
ſoop. If you have a {tew-hole, ſet the diſh over it for a minute, 
and ſend it to table, If you find your ſoop not rich enough, you 
muſt let it boil rill it is as ſtrong as you would have it. You 
may make this ſoop as rich and good as if it was meat: you may 
add a piece of carrot to brown it. 


To make a crawfiſh ſoop. 


TAKE a carp, a large eel, half a thornback, cleanſe and 
waſh them clean, put them into a clean ſauce - pan, or little 
pot, put to them a gallon of water, the cruſt of a penny loat, 
ſkim them well, ſeaſon it with mace, cloves, whole pepper, black 
and white, an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome parſley, 4 
piece of ginger, let them boil by themſelves cloſe covered, then 


take the tails of half a hundred crawfiſp, pick out the bee 
an 
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and all the woolly parts that are about them, put them inta a 
ſauce-pan, with two quarts of water, a little ſalt, a bundle of 
{ſweet herbs : let them ſtew ſoftly, and when they are ready to 
boil, take out the tails, and beat all the other part of the craw- 
fiſh with the ſhells, and boil in the liquor the tails came out 
of, with a blade of mace, till it comes to about a piat, ſtrain it 
through a clean ſieve, and add it to the fiſh a-boiling. Let all 
boil ſoftly. till there is about three quarts ; then ſtrain it off thro' 
a coarſe ſieve, put it into your pot again, and if it wants ſalt 
you muſt put ſome in, and the tails of the craw-fiſh and lobſter : 
take out all the meat and body, and chop it very ſmall, and add 
to it; take a French roll and fry it criſp, and add to it. Let 
them ſtew all together for a quarter of an hour. You may 
ſtew a carp with them; pour your ſoop into your diſh, the roll 
ſwimming in the middle. | 

When you have a carp, there ſhould be a roll on each fide. 
Garniſh the diſh with craw- fiſh. If your craw-tiſh will not lie 
on the ſides of your diſh, make a little paſte, and lay round the 
rim, and lay the fiſh on that all round the diſh. 

Take care that your ſoop be well ſeaſoned, but not too high, 


To make a muſſel ſocp: 


GET a hundred of muſſels, waſh them very clean, put them 
into a ſtew-pan, cover them clofe : let them ſtew till they open, 
then pick them out of the ſhells, ſtrain the liquor through a 
_ lawn ſieve to your muſſels, and pick the beard or crab our, 
| any. 

Take a dozen craw-fiſh, beat them to maſh, with a dozen of 
almonds blanched, and beat fine; then take a ſmall parſnip and 
a carrot ſcraped, and cut in thin ſlices, fry them brown with a 
little butter; then take two pounds of any freſh fiſh, and boil 
in a gallon of water, with a bundle of ſweet herbs, a large oni- 
on ſtuck with cloves, whole pepper, black and white, a little 
parſley, a little piece of horſe-raddiſh, and ſalt the muſſel li- 
quor, the craw-fiſh and almonds. Let them boil till half is waſt- 
ed, then ſtrain them through a ſieve, put the ſoop into a ſauce- 
pan, put in twenty of the muſſels, a few muſhrooms, and truf- 
fles cut ſmall, and a leek waſhed and cut very ſmall: take two 
French rolls, take out the crumb, fry it brown, cut it into little 
Pieces, put it into the ſoop, let it boil all together for a quarter of 
an hour, with the fried carrot and parſnip; in the mean while 
take the cruſt of the rolls fried criſp ; take half a hundred of the 
muſſels, a quarter of a pound of butter, a ſpoonful of water, 
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ſhakei n a little flour, ſet them on the fire, keeping the ſauce- 
pan ſhaking all the time till the butter is melted. Seaſon it 
with pepper and ſalt, beat the yolks of three eggs, put them in, 
ſtir them all the time for fear of curdling, grate a little nutmeg ; 
when it is thick and fine, fill the rolls, pour your ſoop into the 
diſh, put in the rolls, and lay the reſt of the muſſels round the 
im of the diſh. 


To make a ſcate or thornback ſoop. 


TAKE two pounds of ſcate or thornback, ſkin it and boil it 
in fix quarts of water. When it is enough, take it up, pick 
off the fleſh and lay it by; put in the bones again, and about 
two pounds of any freſh fiſh, a very little piece of lemon-peel, 
2 bundle of ſweet herbs, whole pepper, two or three blades of 
mace, a little piece of horſe-raddiſh, the cruſh of a penny loaf, 
a little parſley ; cover it cloſe and let it boil till there is about 
two quarts, then ſtrain it off, and add an ounce of vermicella, 
ſet it on the fire, and let it boil ſoftly, In the mean time take a 
French roll, cut a little hole in the top, take out the crumb, 
fry the cruſt brown in butter, take the fleſh off the fiſh you laid 
by, eut it into little pieces, put it into a ſauce- pan, with two 
or three ſpoonfuls of the ſoop, ſhake in a little flour, put in a 
piece of butter, a little pepper and ſalt; ſhake them together in 
the ſauce- pan over the fire till it is quite thick, then fill the roll 
with it, pour your ſoop into your diſh, let the roll ſwim in the 
middle, and ſend it to table. 


To make an cyſter ſorp. 


YOUR ftock muſt be made of any fort of fiſh the place 
affords; let there be about two quarts, take a pint of oyſters, 
beard them, put them into a ſauce- pan, ſtrain the liquor, let 
them ſtew two or three minutes in their own liquor, then take 
the hard parts of the oyſters, and beat them in a mortar, with 
the yolks of four hard eggs; mix them with ſome of the ſoop, 
put them with the other part of the oyſters and liquor into a 
ſauce- pan, a little nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt; ſtir them well to- 
gether, and let it boil a quarter of an hour. Diſh it up, and 
{end it to table. 


To make an almond ſoop. 


TAKE a quart of almonds, blanch them, aad beat them - 
in 2 marble mortar, with the yolks of twelve hard eggs, till 
they are a fine paſte; mix them by degrees with two quarts of 
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new milk, a quart of cream, a. quarter of a pound of double- 
refined ſugar beat fine, a pennyworth of orange-flower water, 
ſtir all well together; when it is well mixed, ſet it over a flow 


fire, and keep it ſtirring quick all the while, till you find it is 


thick enough; then pour it into your diſh, and ſend it to table. 
If you don't be very careful it will curdle. 


To make a rice ſcop. 


TAKE two quarts of water, a pound of rice, a little cinna- 
mon; cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer very ſoftly till the rice 
is quite tender: take out the cinnamon, then ſweeten it to your 
palate, grate half a nutmeg, and let it ſtand till it is cold; then 
beat up the yolks of three eggs, with half a pint of white wine, 
mix them very well, then ſtir them into the rice, ſet them on 
a low fire, and keep ſtirring all the time for fear of curdling. 
When it is of a good thickneſs, and boils, take it up. Keep 
ſtirring it till you put it into your diſh, | 


To make a berly ſcop. 


TAKE a gallon of water, half a pound of barley, a blade 
or two of mace, a Jarge cruſt of bread, a little lemon- peel. 
Let it boil till it comes to two quarts, then add half a pint of 
white wine, and ſweeten to your palate. 


To make a turnip ſoop. 


TAKE a gallon of water, and a bunch of turnips, pare them, 
ſave three or four out, put the reſt into the water, with-half an 
ounce of whole pepper, an onion ſtuck with cloves, a blade of 
mace, half a nutmeg bruiſed, a little bundle of {ſweet herbs, 
and a large cruſt of bread. Let theſe boil an hour pretty faſt, 
then ſtrain it through a ſieve, ſqueezing the turnips through; 
waſh and cut a bunch of ſellery very ſmall, ſet it on in the li- 
quor on the fire, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew. In the mean 
time cut the turnips you ſaved into dice, and two or three ſmall 
carrots clean ſcraped, and cut in little pieces ; put half theſe tur- 
ni ps and carrots into the pot with the ſellery, and the other half 
try brown in freſh butter. You muſt flour them firſt, and two 
or three onions peeled, cut in thin ſlices, and fry'd brown; then 
put them all into the ſoop with an ounce of vermicella. Let 
your ſoop boil ſoftly till the ſellery is quite tender, and your 
ſoop good. Seaſon it with ſalt to your palate. 
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To make an egg ſoop. 


BEAT the yolks of two eggs in your diſh, with a piece of 
butter as big as an hen's egg, take a tea-kettle of boiling water 
in one hand, and a ſpoon in the other, pour in about a quart by 
degrees, then keep ſtirring it all the time well till the eggs are 
well mixed, and the butter melted ; then pour it into a ſauce- 
pan, and keep ſtirring it all the time till it begins to ſimmer, 
Take it off the fire, and pour it between two veſſels, out of one 
into another till it is quite ſmooth, and has a great froth. Set 
it on the fire again, keep ſtirring it till it is quite hot; then 
pour it into the ſoop-diſh, and ſend it to table hot. 


To make peaſe porridge. 


TAKE a quart of green peaſe, put them to a quart of water, 
a bundle of dried mint, and a little ſalt. Let them boil till the 
peaſe are quite tender; then put in ſome beaten pepper, a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, ſtir it all together, 
and let it boil a few minutes : then add two quarts of milk, 


let it boil a quarter of an hour, take out the mint, and ſerve 


To make a white pot. 


TAKE two quarts of new milk, eight eggs, and half the 
whites beat up with a little roſe water, a nutmeg, a quar- 
ter of a pound of ſugar; cut a penny-loaf in very thin 
ſlices, and pour your milk and eggs over. Put a little bit of 


ſweet butter on the top. Bake it in a flow oven half an 
hour. 


To make a rice white Por, 


BOIL a pound of rice in two quarts of new milk, till it 
is tender and thick, beat it in a mortar with a quarter of a 
pound of {weet almonds blanched ; then boil two. quarts of 
cream, with a few crumbs of white bread, and two or three 
blades of mace. Mix it all with eight eggs, a little roſe wa- 
ter, and ſweeten to your taſte. Cut ſome candied orange and 


citron-pecls thin, and lay it in, It muſt be put into a flow 
yen. 


e 
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To make rice milk, 


TAKE half a pound of rice, boil it in a quart of water, 
with a little cinnamon. Let it boil till the water is all waſted; 
take great care it does not burn, then add three pints of milk, 
and the yolk of an egg beat up, Keep it ſtirring, and when it 
boils take,it up, Sweeten to your palate, 


To make an orange fool. 


TAKE the juice of fix oranges and fix eggs well beaten, a 
pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, a little cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Mix all together, and keep ſtirring over a {low 


fire till it is thick, then put in a little piece of butter, and keep 
ſtirring till cold, and diſh it up, 


To make a Weſtminſter fool. 


TAKE a penny-loaf, cut it into thin ſlices, wet them with 
ſack, lay them in the bottom of a diſh: take a quart of cream, 
beat up ſix eggs, two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, a blade of 
mace, and ſome grated nutmeg. Sweeten to your taſte, Put 
all this into a ſauce-pan, and keep ſtirring all the time over a 
ſlow fire, for fear of curdling. When it begins to be thick, pour 


it into the diſh over the bread. Let it ſtand till it is cold, and 
ſerve it up. | 


To make a gooſeberry ſool. 


TAKE two quarts of gooſeberries, ſet them on the fire in 
about a quart of water. When they begin to ſimmer, turn yel- 
low, and begin to plump, throw them into a cullender to drain 
the water out ; then with the back of a ſpoon carefully ſqueeze 
the pulp, throw the ſieve into a diſh, make them pretty ſweet, 
and let them ſtand till they are cold. In the mean time take 
two quarts of new milk, and the yolks of four eggs beat up 
with a little grated nutmeg ; ſtir it ſoftly over a ſlow fire, when 
it begins to ſimmer, take it off, and by degrees ſtir it into the 
gooſeberries. Let it ſtand till it Is cold, and ſerve it up. If you 
make it with cream, you need not put any eggs in: and if it 


is not thick enough, it is only boiling more gooſeberries, But 
that you muſt do as you think proper. | 
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To make furmity. 


TAKE a quart of ready-boiled wheat, two quarts of milk, a 
quarter of a pound of currants clean picked and waſhed ; ſtir 
theſe together and boil them, beat up the yolks of three or four 
eggs, a little nutmeg, with two or three ſpoonfuls of milk, add 
to the wheat; ſtir them together for a few minutes. Then 
ſweeten to your palate, and ſend it to table. 


To make plumb porridge, or Barley gruel. 


TAKE a gallon of water, half a pound of barley, a quarter 
of a pound of raiſins clean waſhed, a quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants clean waſhed and picked. Boil theſe till above half the 
water is waſted, with two or three blades of mace. Then 
{weeten it to your palate, and add half a pint of white wine. 


To make butter 'd wheat. 


PUT your wheat into a ſauce-pan ; when it is hot, ſtir in 


a good piece of butter, a little grated nutmeg, and ſweeten it 
to your palate. 


To make plumb gruel. 


TAKE two quarts of water, two large ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, 
ſtir it together, a blade or two of mace, a little piece of lemon- 
peel; boil it for five or fix minutes (take care it don't boil over) 
then ſtrain it off, and put it into the ſauce-pan again, with half 
a pound of currants clean waſhed and picked. Let them boil 
about ten minutes, add a glaſs of white wine, a little grated 
nutmeg, and ſweeten to your palate. 


To make a flour haſty-pudaing. 


TAKE a quart of milk, and four bay-leaves, ſet it on the 
fire to boil, beat up the yolks of two eggs, and ſtir in a little 
ſalt. Take two or three ſpoonfuls of milk, and beat up with 
your eggs, and ſtir in your milk, then with a wooden ſpoon in 
one hand, and the flour in the other, ſtir it in till it is of a 
good thickneſs, but not too thick. Let it boil, and keep it ſtir- 
ring, then pour it into a diſh, and ſtick pieces of butter here 
and there. You may omit the egg if you don't like it; but it 
is a great addition to the pudding, and a little piece of butter 
ſtirred in the milk, makes it eat ſhort and fine. Take ont the 
bay-leaves before you put in the flour, 7 
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To make an oatmeal haſty-pudding. 


TAKE a quart of water, ſet it on to boil, put in a piece of 
butter, and ſome ſalt; when it boils, ſtir in the oatmeal as you 
do the flour, till it is of good thickneſs. Let it boil a few 
minutes, pour it in your diſh, and ſtick pieces of butter in it: or 
eat with wine and ſugar, or ale and ſugar, or cream, or new 
milk. This is beſt made with Scotch oatmeal. 


To make an excellent ſack poſſet. 


BEAT fifteen eggs, whites and yolks very well, and ſtraia 
them ; then put three quarters of a pound of white ſugar into a 
pint of canary, and mix it with your eggs in a baſon; ſet it over 
a chafting-diſh of coals, and keep continually ſtirring it till it 
is ſcalding hot. In the mean time grate ſome nutmeg in a quart 
of milk and boil it; then pour it into your eggs and wine, they 
being ſcalding hot. Hold your hand very high as you pour it, 
and ſome body ſtirring it all the time you are pouring in the 
milk: then take it off the chaffing-diſh, ſet it before the fire 
half an hour, and ſerve it up. 


To make another ſack poſſet. 


TAKE a quart of new milk, four Naples biſcuits, crumble 
them, and when the milk boils throw them in. Juſt give 
it one boil, take it off, grate in ſome nutmeg, and ſweeten to 
your palate : then pour in half a pint of ſack, ſtirring it all the 
time, and ſerve it up. You may crumble white bread, inſtead 
of biſcuits. | 

Or make it thus. 


BOIL a quart of cream, or new milk, with the yolks of two 
eggs; firſt, take a French roll, and cut it as thin as poſſibly 
you can in little pieces; Jay it in the diſh you intend for the 
poſſet. When the milk boils (which you muſt keep ſtirring all 
the time) pour it over the bread, and ſtir it together ; cover it 
cloſe, then take a pint of canary, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 
and grate in ſome nutmeg. When it boils pour it into the milk, 
ſtirring it all the time, and ſerve it up. 


To make a fine haſty-pudding, 


BREAK an egg into fine flour, and with your hand work up 
as much as you can into as ſtiff paſte as is poſſible, then 
mice it as ſmall as herÞs to the pot, as ſmall as if it were to be 

ſifted ; 
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ſifted ; then ſet a quart of milk a-boiling, and put it in the paſte 
ſo cut: put in a little ſalt, a little beaten cinnamon, and ſugar, 
a piece of butter as big as a walnut, and ſtirring all one way. 
When it is as thick as yon would have it, ſtir in ſuch another 
piece of butter, then pour it into your diſh, and ſtick pieces of 
butter here and there. Send it to table lot. 


To maze hoſry fritters. 


TAKE a ſtew-pan, put in ſome butter, and let it be hot: in 
the mean time take half a pint of all-ale not bitter, and fyr in 
fome flour by degrees in a little of the ale; put in a few cur- 
rants, or chopped apples, beat them up quick, and drop a large 
ſpoonful at a time all over the pan. Take care they don't ſtick 
together, turn them with an egg-ſlice, and when they are of a 
fine brown, lay them in a diſh, and throw ſome ſugar over them, 
Garniſh with orange cut into quartcrs, 


To make ſine fritters. 


PUT to half a pint of thick cream, four eggs well beaten, a 
little brandy, fome nutmeg and ginger. Make this into a thick 
batter with flour, and your apples mult be golden pippins pared 
and chopped with a knife ; mix all together, and fry them in 
butter. At any time you may make an alteration in the fritters 
with currants. 


Another way, 


DRY ſome of the fineſt flour well before the fire: mix it 
with a quart of new milk, not too thick, ſix or eight eggs, 
a little nutmeg, a little mace, a little ſalt, and a quarter of a 
Pint of ſack or ale, or a glaſs of brandy. Beat them well to- 
gether, then make them pretty thick with pippins, and fry them 


dry, 


To make apple fritters. 


BEAT the yolks of eight eggs, the whites of four well to- 
gether, and ſtrain them into a pan; then take a quart of cream, 
make it as hot as you can bear your finger in it, then put to 
it a quarter of a pint of ſack, three quarters of a pint of ale, 
and make a poſſet of it. When it is cool put it to your eggs, 
beating it well together; then put in nutmeg, ginger, ſalt, 


and flour to your liking. Your batter ſhould be pretty ne 
then 
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then put in pippins ſliced or ſcraped, and fry them in a good 


deal of butter quick. 


To make curd fritters. 


HAVING a handful of curds and a handful of flour, and ten 
eggs well beaten and ſtrained, ſome ſugar, cloves, mace, and 
nutmeg beat, a little ſaffron ; ſtir all well together, and fry 
them quick, and of a fine light brown. 


To make fritters royal. 


TAKE a quart of new milk, put it into a ſkillet or ſauce- 
pan, and as the milk boils up, pour in a pint of fack, let it boil 
up, then take it off, and let it ſtand five or {ix minutes, then 
ſkim off all the curd, and put it into a baſon ; beat it up well 
with ſix eggs, ſeaſon it with nutmeg, then beat it up with a 
whiſk, add flour to make it as thick as batter uſually is, put in 
ſome fine ſugar, and fry them quick, | 


To make ſkirret fritters. 


TAKE a pint of pulp of ſkirrets and a ſpoonful of flour, 
the yolks of four eggs, ſugar and ſpice, make it into a thick 
batter, and fry them quick. 


To make white fritters. 


HAVING ſome rice, waſh it in five or fx ſeveral waters, 
and dry it very well before the fire ; then beat it in a mortar very 
fine, and ſift it through a lawn-fieve, that it may be very ſine. 
You muſt have at leaſt an ounce of it, then put it into a ſauce- 
pan, juſt wet it with milk, and when it is well incorporated 
with it, add to it another pint of milk; ſer the whole over a 
ſtove or a very ſlow fire, and take care to keep it always moving ; 
put 1n a little ſugar, and ſome candied lemon-peel grated, keep 
it over the fire till it is almoſt come to the thickneſs of a fine 
paſte, flour a peal, pour it on it, and ſpread it abroad with a 
rolling-pin. When it is quite cold cut it into little morſels, 
taking care that they ſtick not one to the other; flour your 
hands and roll up your fritters handſomely, and fry them. 

hen you ſerve them up pour a little orange-flour water over 
them, and ſugar, Theſe make a pretty ſide diſh; or are very 
pretty to garniſh a fine diſh with. 

e To 
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To make water fritters. 


TAKE a pint of water, put into a ſauce- pan a piece of but- 
ter as big as a walnut, a little ſalt, and ſome candied lemon- 
peel minced very ſmall. Make this boil over a ſtove, then put 
in two good handfuls of flour, and turn it about by main ſtrength 
till the water and flour be well mixed together, and none of the 
laſt ſtick to the ſauce-pan z then take it off the ſtove, mix in the 
yolks of two eggs, mix them well together, continuing to put in 
more, two by two, till you have ſtirred in ten or twelve, and your 
paſte be very fine; then drudge a peal thick with flour, and dip- 
ping your hand into the flour, take out your paſte bit by bit, and 
lay it on a peal. When it has Jain a little while roll it, and cut 
it into litle pieces, taking care that they ſtick not one to another; 
fry them of a fine brown, put a little orange-flower water over 


them, and ſugar all over. 


To make Hringed fritters. 


TAKE about a pint of water, and a bit of butter the bigneſs 
of an egg, with ſome lemon-peel, green if you can get it, raſped 
preſerved lemon-peel, and criſped orange-flowers ; put all to- 
gether in a ſtew-pan over the fire, and when boiling throw in 
ſome fine flour ; keep it ſtirring, put in by degrees more flout 
rill your batter be thick enough, take it off the fire, then take 
an ounce of {ſweet almonds, four bitter ones, pound them in a 
mortar, ſtir in two Naples biſcuits crumbled, two eggs beat; ſtir 
all together, and more eggs, till your batter be thin enough to 
be ſyringed. Fill your ſyringe, your butter being hot, ſyringe 
your fritters in it, to make it of a true lovers-knot, and being 
well coloured, ſerve them up for a ſide- diſn. 

At another time, you may rub a ſheet of paper with butter, 
over which you may fyringe your fritters, and make them in 
what ſhape you pleaſe. Your butter being hot, turn the paper 
upſide down over it, and your fritters will eaſily drop off. 
When fry'd ſtrew them with ſugar, and glaze them. 


To mate vine-leaves fritters. 


TAKE ſome of the ſmalleſt vine-leaves you can get, and 
having cut off the great ſtalks, put them in a diſh with ſome 
French brandy, green lemon raſped, and ſome ſugar ; take 4 
good handful of fine flour, mixed with white wine or ale, Jet 
your butter be hot, and with a ſpoon drop in your batter, take 


great care they don't ſtick one to the other ; on each fritter wha 
; eaf; 
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leaf; fry them quick, and ſtrew ſugar over them, and glaze 
them with a red-hot ſhovel. : 

With all fritters made with milk and eggs, you ſhould have 
beaten cinnamon and ſugar in a faucer, and either ſqueeze an 
orange over it, or pour a glaſs of white wine, and ſo throw 
ſugar all over the diſh, and they ſhould be fry'd in a good deal 
of fat; therefore they are beſt fry'd in beef-dripping, or hog's 
lard, when it can be done. 


To make clary fritters. 


TAKE your, clary leaves, cut off the ſtalks, dip them one 
by one in a batter made with milk and flour, your butter being 
hot, fry them quick. This is a pretty heartening diſh for a ſick 
or weak perſon ; and comfrey leaves do the fame way. 


To make apple frazes. 


CUT your apples in thick ſlices, and fry them of a fine light 
brown ; take them up, and lay them to drain, keep them as 
whole as you can, and either pare them or let it alone; then 
make a batter as follows : take five eggs, leaving out two whites, 
beat them up with cream and flour, and a little ſack ; make it 
the thickneſs of a pancake-batter, pour in a little melted butter, 
nutmeg, and a little ſugar. Let your batter be hot, and drop in 
your fritters, and on every one lay a flice of apple, and then 
more batter on them, Fry them of a fine light brown; take 
them up, and ftrew ſome double-retined ſugar all over them, 


To make an almond frage. 


GET a pound of Jordan almonds blanched, ſteep them in a 
pint of ſweet cream, ten yolks of eggs, and four whites, take 
out the almonds and pound them in a mortar fine; then mix 
them again in the cream and eggs, put in ſugar and grated white 
bread, ſtir them well together, put ſome freſh butter into the 
pan, let it be hot and pour it in, ſtirring it in the pan, till they 
are of a good thickneſs: and when it is enough, turn it into a 
diſh, throw ſugar over it, and ſerve it up. 


To make pancakes. 


TAKE a quart of milk, beat in fix or eight eggs, leaving 
half the whites out; mix it well till your batter is of a fine 


thickneſs. You muſt obſerve to mix your flour firſt with a little 
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milk, 
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milk, then add the reſt by degrees; put in two ſpoonfuls of 
beaten ginger, a glaſs of brandy, a little ſalt; ſtir all together 
make your ſtew- pan very clean, put in a piece of butter as bi 

as a walnut, then pour in a ladleful of batter, which will make a 
pancake, moving the pan round that the batter be all over the 
pan ; ſhake the pan, and when you think that ſide is enough, 
toſs it; if you can't, turn it cleverly, and when both ſides are 
done, lay it in a diſh before the fire, and ſo do the reſt. You 


muſt take care they are dry; when you ſend them to table 
ſtrew a little ſugar over them, 


To make fine pancakes. 


TAKE half a pint of cream, half a pint of ſack, the yolks 
of eighteen eggs beat fine, a little ſalt, half a pound of fine ſu- 
gar, a little beaten cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg ; then put in 
as much flour as will run thin over the pan, and fry them in 


freſh butter. This ſort of pancake will not be criſp, but very 
good. 


A ſecond ſort of fine pancakes. 


TAKE a pint of cream, and eight eggs well beat, a nutmeg 
grated, a little falt, half a pound of good diſh-butter melted; 
mix all together, with as much flour as will make them into a 


thin batter, fry them nice, and turn them on the back of a 
plate, 


A third ſort. 


TAKE ſix new-laid eggs well beat, mix them with a pint 
of cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, ſome grated ates 
and as much flour as will make the batter of a proper thicknels. 
Fry thele fine pancakes in ſmall pans, and let your pans be hot. 


You muſt not put above the bigneſs of a nutmeg of butter at a 
time into the pan, 


A fourth ſort, call'd, A quire of paper. 


TAKE a pint of cream, fix eggs, three ſpoonfuls of fine 
flour, three of ſack, one of orange-flower water, a little ſugar 
and half a nutmeg grated, half a pound of melted butter almoſt 
cold; mingle all well together, and butter the pan for the fir ſt 
pancake ; let them run as thin as poſſible; when they are qu 


coloured they are enough: and ſo do with all the fine pan- 
Cakes i Ty 
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To make rire pancakes. 


TAKE a quart of cream, and three ſpoonfuls of flour of 
rice, ſet it on a flow fire and keep it ſtirring till it is thick as 
pap. Stir in half a pound of butter, a nutmeg grated ; then 
pour it out into an earthen pan, and when i is cold, ſtir in 
three or four ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, ſome ſugar, nine 
eggs well beaten; mix all well together, and fry them nicely. 
When you have no cream uſe new milk, and one ſpoontal more 


of the flour of rice. | 


To mate a pupten of apples. 


PARE ſome apples, take out the cores, .and put them into a 
ſkillet : to a quart-mugful heaped, put in a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of water. Do them over a ſlow 
fire, keep them ſtirring, add a little cinnamon; when it is quite 
thick, and like a marmalade, let ir ſtand till cool. Beat up the 
yolks of four or five eggs, and ſtir in a handful of grated bread 
and a quarter of a pound of freſh butter; then form it into what 
ſhape you pleaſe, and bake it in a flow oven, and then turn it 
upſide-down on a plate, for a ſecond courſe. 


To make black caps. 


CUT twelve large apples in halves, and take out the cores, 
place them on a thin patty- pan, or mazareen, as cloſe toge- 
ther as they can lie, with the flat fide downwards, ſqueeze a 
lemon in, two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water, and pour over 
them ; ſhred ſome lemon-peel fine and throw over them, and 
grate fine ſugar all over. Set them in a quick oven, and half an 
hour will do them. When you ſend them to table, throw fine 
lugar all over the diſh, | 


To bake apples whole. 


PUT your apples into an earthen-pan, with a few cloves, 
a little lemon-peel, ſome coarſe ſugar, a glaſs of red wine; put 
them into a quick oven, and they will take an hour baking. 


To ſtew pears. N 


PARE fix pears, and either quarter them, or do them whole; 
W they make a pretty diſh with one whole, the reſt cut in quar- 
vers, and the cores taken out. Lay them in a deep carthen pot, 
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with a few cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, a pill of red wine, 
and a quarter of a pound of fine ſugar. If the pears are very 
large, they will take half a pound of ſugar, and half a pint of 
red wine; cover them cloſe with brown paper, and bake them 
till they are enough. | 

Serve them hot or cold, juſt as you like them, and they will 
be very good with water in the place of wine. 


To ftew pears in a ſauce-pan. 


PUT them into a ſauce pan, with the ingredients as before; 
cover them and do them over a flow fire. When they are 
enough take them off. 


To ſtew pears purple. 


PARE four pears, cut them into quarters, core them, put 
them into a ſtew-pan, with a quarter of a pint of water, a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar, cover them with a pewter plate, then cover 
the pan with the lid, and do them over a flow fire. Look at 
them often, for fear of melting the plate; when they are enough, 
and the liquor looks of a fine purple, take them off, and Jay 
them in your diſh with the liquor; when cold ſerve them up for 
a ſide-diſh at a ſecond courſe, or juſt as you pleaſe. | 


To ſtew pippins whole. 


TAKE twelve golden pippins, pare them, put the parings 
into a Muce-pan with water enough to cover them, a blade of 
mace, two or three cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, let them ſim- 
mer till there is juſt enough to ſtew the pippins in, then ſtrain it, 
and put it into the ſauce-pan again, with ſugar enough to make 
it like a ſyrup; then put them in a preſerving- pan, or clean 
{tew-pan, or large ſauce- pan, and pour the ſyrup over them. 
Let there be enough to ſtew them in; when they are enough, 
which you will know by the pippins being ſoft, take them up, 
lay them in a little diſh with the ſyrup : when cold, ſer ve them 
up; or hot, if you chuſe it. 


A pretty made-diſb. 


TAKE half a pound of almonds blanched and beat fine, with 

a little roſe or orange- flower water, then take a quart of ſweet 

thick cream, and boil it with a piece of cinnamon and mace, 

ſweeten it with ſugar to your palate, and mix it with your 

almonds ; ſtir it well together, and ſtrain it through a ſieve. - 
: ö 
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r cream cool, and thicken it with the yolks of ſix eggs; then 
garniſh a deep diſh, and lay paſte at the bottom, then put in 
ſhred artichoke-bottoms, being firſt boiled, upon that a little 
melted butter, ſhred citron, and candied orange; fo do till your 
diſh is near full, then pour in your cream, and bake it without a 


lid. When it is baked, ſcrape ſugar over it, and ſerve it up hot. 
Half an hour will bake it. 


To make kickſhaws. 


MAKE puff-paſte, roll it thin, and if you have any moulds, 
work it upon them, make them up with prelerved pippins. You 
may fill ſome with gooſeberries, ſome with raſterries, or what 
you pleaſe, then cloſe them up, and either bake or fry them ; 
throw grated ſugar over them, and ſerve them up, 


Plain perdu, or cream toofts. 


HAVING two French rolls, cut them into ſlices as thick as 
your finger, crumb and cruſt together, lay them on a diſh, put 
to them a pint of cream and half a pint of milk; firew them 
over with beaten cinnamon and ſugar, tura them frequently till 
they are tender, but take care not to break them ; then take 
them from the cream with a ſlice, break four or five eggs, turn 
your ſlices of bread in the eggs, and fry them in clarified butter. 
Make them of a good brown colour, but not black; ſcrape a 


little ſugar on them. They may be ſerved for a ſecond courſe 
diſh, but fitteſt for ſupper. 


Salamongundy for a middle-diſh at ſupper. 

IN the top plate in the middle, which ſhould ſtand higher than 
the reſt, take a fine pickled herring, bone it, take off the head, 
and mince the reſt fine. In the other plates round, put the fol- 
lowing things : in one, pare a cucumber and cut it very thin ; in 
another, apples pared and cut ſmall ; in another an onion peeled 
and cut ſmall; in another, two hard eggs chopped ſmall, the 
whites in one, and the yolks in another ; pickled girkins in ano- 
ther cut ſmall ; in another, ſellery cut ſmall; in another, pickled 
red cabbage chopped fine; take ſome water- creſſes clean waſhed 
and picked, flick them all about and between every plate or ſau- 
cer, and throw ſtertion flowers about the creſſes. You mult have 
oil and vinegar, and lemon to eat with it. If it is prettily ſet 
out, it will make a pretty figure in the middle of the table, or 
you may lay them in heaps in a diſh. If you have not all 
theſe ingredients, ſet out your plates or ſaucers with juſt what 
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you fancy, and in the room of a pickled herring you may mince 
anchovies. | 


To mate a lanſey. 


TAKE ten eggs, break them into a pan, put to them a little 
ſalt, beat them very well, then put to them eight ounces of 
loaf-ſugar beat fine, and a pint of the juice of ſpinach, Mix 
them well together, and ſtrain it into a quart of cream; then 
grate in eight ounces of Naples biſcuit or white bread, a nutmeg 
grated, a quarter of a pound of Jordan almonds, beat in a mor- 
tar, with a little juice of tanſey to your taſte : mix thele all to- 
gether, put it into a flew- pan, with a piece of butter as large ag 
a pippin. Set it over a flow charcoal fire, keep it ſtirring till 
it is hardened very well, then butter a diſh very well, put in your 
tanſey, bake it, and when it is enough turn it out on a pie- 
plate; ſqueeze the juice of an orange over it, and throw ſugar 
all over. Garniſh with orange cut into quarters, and ſweet- 
meats cut iato little long bits, and lay all over its ſide. 
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Anctber way, 


TAKE a pint of cream and half a pound of blanched almonds 
beat fine, with roſe and orange-flower water, ſtir them toge- 
ther over a flow fire; when it boils take it off, and let it ſtand 
till cold; then beat in ten eggs, grate in a ſmall nutmeg, four 
Naples biſcuits, a little grated bread, and a grain of muſk, 
Sweeten to your taſte, and if you think it is too thick, put in 
ſome more cream, the juice of ſpinach to make it green ; ſtir it 
well together, and either fry it or bake it. If you fry it, do one 
fide firit, and then with a diſh turn the other. 


To make kedge-hop. 


TAKE two quarts of {ſweet blanched almonds, beat them 
well in a mortar, with a little canary and orange- flower water, to 
keep them irom oiling. Make them into a ſtiff paſte, then beat 
in the yolks of twelve eggs, leave out five of the whites, put to it 
a pint of cream, ſweeten it with ſugar, put in half a pound of 
{weet butter melted, ſet it on a furnace or ſlow fire, and keep 
continually ſtirring till it is ſtiff enough to be made into the form 
ot a hedge hog, then ſtick it full of blanched almonds lit, 
and ſtuck up like the briſtles of a hedge-hog, then put it into a 
dim. Take a pint of cream and the yolks of four eggs beat 
up, and mix with the cream: ſweeten to your palate, and keep 
them ſtirring over a flow fire all the time till it is hot, then 
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pour it into your diſh round the hedge-hog ; let it ſtand till it 
is cold and ſerve it up, . 

Or you may make a fine hartſhorn jelly, and pour into the 
diſh, which will look very pretty. You may eat wine and ſu— 

ar with it, or eat it without, 

Or cold cream ſweetened, with a glaſs of white wine in it 
and the juice of a Seville orange, and pour into the diſh, It 
will be pretty for change. 

This is a pretty ſide-diſh at a ſecond courſe, or in the mid- 
dle for ſupper, or in a grand deſert. Plump two currants for 
the eyes. 


Or make it thus for change. 


TAKE two quarts of ſweet almonds blanched, twelve bitter 
ones, beat them in a marble mortar well together, with cana- 
ry and orange-flower water, two ſpoonfuls of the tincture of 
ſaffron, two ſpoonfuls of the juice of ſorrel, beat them into a fine 
paſte, put in half a pound of melted butter, mix it up well, a 
little nutmeg and beaten mace, an ounce of citron, an ounce of 
orange-peel, both cut fine, mix them in the yolks of twelve eggs 
and half the whites, beat up and mixed in, half a pint of cream, 
half a pound of double refined ſugar, and work it up all together. 
If it is not ſtiff enough to make up into the form you would have 
it, you muſt have a mould for it ; butter it well, then put in your 
ingredients, and bake it. The mould muſt be made in ſuch a 
manner, as to have the head peeping out; when it comes out 
of the oven, have ready ſome almonds blanched and {lit, and 
boiled up in ſugar till brown. Stick it all over with the atmonds ; 
and for ſauce, have red wine and ſugar made hot, and the juice 
of an orange. Send it hot to table, for a firſt courſe. 

You may leave out the ſaffron and ſorrel, and make it up like 
chickens or any other ſhape you pleaſe, or alter the ſauce to 
your fancy. Butter, ſugar, and white wine is a pretty ſauce for 
either baked or boiled, and you may make the ſauce of what 
colour you pleaſe ; or put it into a mould, with half a pound of 
currants added to it, and boil it for a pudding. You may ule 
cochineal in the room of ſaffron. 

The following liquor you may make to mix with your ſauces: 
beat an ounce of cochineal very fine, put in a pint of water in a 
ſkillet, and a quarter of an ounce of roch alum; boil it till the 
goodneſs is out, ſtrain it into a phial, with an ounce of fine 
ivgar, and it will keep ſix months. 
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Jo make pretty almond puddings. 


TAKE a pound and a half of blanched almonds, beat them 
fine with a little roſe-water, a pound of grated bread, a pound 
and a quarter of fine ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, 
and a large nutmeg beat fine, half a pound of melted butter, 
mixed with the yolks of eggs and four whites beat fine, a pint of 
fack, a pint and a halt of cream, ſome roſe or orange-flower 
water ; boil the cream and tie a little bag of ſaffron, and dip in 
| the cream to colour it. Firſt beat your eggs very well, and mix 
with your batter; beat it up, then the ſpice, then the almonds, 
then the roſe-water and wine by degrees, beating it all the time, 
then the ſugar, and then the cream by degrees, keeping it ſtir- 
ring, and a quarter of a pound of vermicella. Stir all together, 
have ſome hog's guts nice and clean, fill them only half full, and 
as you put in the ingredients here and there, put in a bit of ci- 
tron; tie both ends of the gut tight, and boil them about a 
quarter of an hour, You may add currants for change. 


To make fried toaſts. 


TAKE a penny loaf, cut it into ſlices a quarter of an inch 
thick round-ways, toaſt them, and then take a pint of cream 
and three eggs, half a pint of ſack, ſome nutmeg, and ſweetened 
to your taſte. Steep the toaſts in it for three or four hours, then 
have ready ſome butter hot in a pan, put in the toaſts and fry 
them brown, lay them in a diſh, melt a little butter, and then 
mix what is left; if none, put in ſome wine and ſugar, and pour 
over them. They make x pretty plate or ſide- diſn for ſupper. 


To ftew a brace of carp. 


SCRAPE them very clean, then gut them, waſh them and 
the rows in a pint of good (tale beer, to preſerve all the blood, 
and boil the carp with a little ſalt in the water. 

In the mean time ſtrain the beer, and put it into a ſauce-pan, 
with a pint of red wine, two or three blades of mace, ſome 
whole pepper, black and white, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 
half a nutmeg bruiſed, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a piece of le- 
mon- peel as big as a ſix- pence, an anchovy, a little piece of 
horſe-raddiſh. Let theſe boil together ſoftly for a quarter of an 
hour. coveicd cloſe; then ſtrain it, and add to it half the hard 
Toe beat to pieces, two or three ſpoonfuls of catchup, a quarter 
cf a pound of freſh butter, and a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, 
Let it boil, and keep ſtirring it till the ſauce is thick and enough; 
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if it wants any ſalt, you muſt put ſome in: then take the reſt of 
the roe, and beat it up with the yolk of an egg, ſome nutmeg, 
and a little lemon-peel cut ſmall, fry them in freſh butter in little 
cakes, and ſome picces of bread cut three-corner-ways and fried 
brown. When the carp are enough take them up, pour your {ſauce 
over them, lay the cakes round the diſh, with horſe-raddiſh 
ſcrap'd/ fine, and fry'd parſley. The reſt lay on the carp, and the 
bread ſtick about them, and lay round them, then ſliced lemon 
notched, and laid round the diſh, and two or three pieces on 
the carp. Send them to table hot. 

The boiling of carp at all times is the beſt way, they eat fatter 
and finer. The ſtewing of them is no addition to the ſauce, and 
only hardens the fiſh and ſpoils it. If you would have your ſauce 
white, put in good fiſh broth inſtead of beer, and white wine in 
the room of red wine. Make your broth with any ſort of freſh 
fiſh you have, and ſeaſon it as you do gravy. 


To fry carp. 

FIRST ſcale and gut them, waſh them clean, lay them in 
a cloth to dry, then flour them, and fry them of a fine light 
brown. Fry ſome toaſt cut three-corner-ways, and the roes ; 
when your fiſh is done, lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain. 
Let your fauce be butter and anchovy, with the juice of lemon. 


Lay your carp in the diſh, the roes on each ſide, and garniſh 
with the fry'd toaſt and lemon, 


To bake a carp. 


SCALE, waſh, and clean a brace of carp very well; take 
an earthen-pan deep enough to lie cleverly in, butter the pan a 
little, lay in your carp ; ſeaſon it with mace, cloves, nutmeg, and 
black and white pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, an 
anchovy, pour in a bottle of white wine, cover it cloſe and let 
them bake an hour in a hot oven, if large; if ſmall, a leis time 
will do them, When they are enough, carefully take them up 
and lay them in a diſh ; ſet it over hot water to keep it hot, and 
cover it cloſe, then pour all the liquor they were baked in into a 
ſauce-pan, let it boil a minute or two, then ſtrain it, and add 
Half a pound of butter rolled in flour. Let it boil, keep ſtirring 
it, ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon, and put in what ſalt 
you want; pour the {auce over the fiſh, lay the roes round, 


2 garniſh with lemon. Obſerve to ſkim all the fat off the 
iquor. | 
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f To fry tench. 


1 SLIME your tenches, lit the ſkin along the backs, and with 
the point of your knife raiſe it up from the bone, then cut the 
ſkin acroſs at the head and tail, then ſtrip it off, and take out 
the bone; then take another tench, or a carp, and mince the 
. fleſh ſmall with muſhrooms, chives, and parſley. Seaſon them 
with ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, nutmeg, and a few ſavoury herbs 
| minced ſmall. Mingle theſe all well together, then pound them 
ö in a mortar, with crumbs of bread as much as two eggs ſoaked in 
cream, the yolks of three or four eggs and a piece of butter. 
[ When theſe have been well pounded, ſtuff the tenches with this 
farce : take clarified butter, put it into a pan, ſet it over the fire, 
and when it is hot flour your tenches, and put them into the pan 
one by one, and fry them brown; then take them up, lay them 
in a coarſe cloth before the fire to keep hot. In the mean time, 
pour all the greaſe and fat out of the pan, put in a quarter of a 
pound of butter, ſhake ſome flour all over the pan, keep ſtirring 
with a ſpoon till the butter is a little brown; then pour in half a 
pint of white wine, ſtir it together, pour in half a pint of boiling 
water, an onion ſtuck with cloves, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and a 
blade or two of mace. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew as 
ſoftly as you can for a quarter of an hour; then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, put it into the pan again, add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, 
have ready an ounce of truffles or morels boiled in half a pint of 
water tender, pour in truffles, water and all into the pan, a few 
muſhrooms, and either half a pint of oyſters, clean waſhed in 
their own liquor, and the liquor and all put into the pan, or ſome 
crawfiſh ; but then you muſt put in the tails, and after clean pick- 
ing them, boil them in half a pint of water, then ſtrain the li- 
quor, and put into the ſauce: or take ſome fiſh-melts, and toſs 
up in your ſauce. All this is juſt as you fancy. 

When you find your ſauce is very good, put your tench into 
the pan, make them quite hot, then lay them into your diſh 
and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with lemon. 

Or you may, for change, put ia half a pinr of ſtale beer in- 
ſtead of water. You may dreſs tench juſt as you do carp. 


: To roaſt a cod's head. 


WASH it very clean and ſcore it with a knife, ſtrew a little 
falt on it, and lay it in a ſtew- pan before the fire, with ſome- 


thing behind it that the fire may roaſt it, All the water that 
5 | comes 
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comes from it the firſt half hour throw away, then throw on it 
a little nutmeg, cloves, and mace beat fine, and ſalt; flour it and 
baſte it with butter. When that has lain ſome time, turn and 
ſeaſon it, and baſte the other ſide the ſame; turn it often, then 
baſte it with butter and cxrumbs of bread, If it is a large head, 


it will take four or five hours baking. Have ready ſome melted | 


butter with an anchovy, ſome of the liver of the fiſh boiled 
and bruiſed fine; mix it well with the butter, and two yolks 
of eggs beat fine and mixed with the butter, then ſtrain them 
through a ſieve, and put them into the ſauce-pan again, with 
a few ſhrimps, or pickled cockles two ſpoonfals of red wine 
and the juice of a lemon. Pour it into the pan the head was 
roaſted in, and ſtir it all together, pour it into the ſauce pan, 
keep it ſtirring, and let it boil; pour it in a baſon. Garniſh 
the head with fried fiſh, lemon, and ſcraped horſe-raddiſh. 
If you have a large tin oven, it will do better, 


To boil a cod's head. 


SET a fiſh-kettle on the fire, with water enough to boil it, 
a good handful of falt, a pint of vinegar, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, and a piece of horle-raddiſh ; let it boil a quarter of an 
hour, then put in the head, and when you are ſure it is enough, 
lift up the fiſh-plate with the fiſh on it, ſet it acroſs the kettle 
to drain, then lay it in your diſh and lay the liver on one ſide. 
Garniſh with lemon and horſe- raddiſh ſcraped ; melt ſome but- 
ter, with a little of the fiſh-liquor, an anchovy, oylters, or 
ſhrimps, or juſt what you fancy. 


To flew cod. 


CUT your cod into ſlices an inch thick, lay them in the 
bottom of a large ſtew-pan ; ſeaſon them with nutmeg, beaten 
pepper and falt, a bundle of ſweet herbs and an onion, half a 
pint of white wine and a quarter of a pint of water; cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſimmer ſoftly for five or ſix minutes, then 
ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, put in a few oyſters and the 
liquor ſtrained, a piece of butter as big as an egg rolled in flour, 
and a blade or two of mace, cover it cloſe and let it ſtew ſoftly, 
Making the pan often. When it is enough, take out the ſweet 


herbs and onion, and diſh it up; pour the ſauce over it, and 
garniſh with lemon. 
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To fricaſey cod. 


GET the ſounds, blanch them, then make them very clean, 
and cut them iuto little pieces. If they be dried ſounds, you 
muſt firſt boil them tender. Get ſome of the roes, blanch them 
and waſh them clean, cut them into round pieces about an inch 
thick, with ſome of the livers, an equal quantity of each, to 
make a handſome diſh, and a piece of cod about one pound in 
the middle. Put them into a ſtew- pan, ſeaſon them with a little 
beaten mace, grated nutmeg and ſalt, a little bundle of ſweet 
herbs, an onion, and a quarter of a pint of fiſh-broth or boiling 
water; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a few minutes : then 


put in half a pint of red wine, a few oyſters with the liquor 


ſtrained, a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſhake the pan round, 
and let them ſtew ſoftly till they are enough, take out the ſweet 
herbs and onion, and diſh it up. Garniſh with lemon. Or you 
may do them white thus ; inſtead of red wine add white, and 
a quarter of a pint of cream, | 


To bake a cod's head. 


BUTTER the pan you intend to bake it in, make your head 
very clean, lay it in the pan, put in a bundle of ſweet herbs, an 
onion ſtuck with cloves, three or four blades of mace, half a 
large ſpoonful of black and white pepper, a nutmeg bruiſed, a 
quart of water, a little piece of lemon-peel, and a little piece of 
horſe-raddiſh. Flour your head, grate a little nutmeg over it, 
ſtick pieces of butter all over it, and throw raſpings all over 
that. Send it to the oven to bake ; when it is enough, take it 
out of that diſh, and lay it carefully into the diſh you intend to 
ſerve it up in. Set the diſh over boiling water, and cover it with 
a Cover to keep it hot. In the mean time be quick, pour all the 
liquor out of the diſh it was baked in into a ſauce- pan, ſet it on 
the fire to boil three or four minutes, then ſtrain it and put to 


it a gill of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a pint of 


ſhrimps, half a pint of oyſters, or muſſels, liquor and all, but 
firſt train it, a ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, a quarter of a 
pound of butter rolled in flour, ſtir it all together till it is thick 
and boils ; then pour it into the diſh, have ready ſome toaſt cut 
three-corner-ways and fry'd criſp. Stick pieces about the head 
and mouth, and lay the reſt round the head. Garniſh with le- 
mon notched, ſcraped horſe-raddiſh, and parſley criſped in 2 


plate before the fire, Lay one ſlice of lemon on the head, and 
ſerve it up hot. 5 
0 
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To boi! ferimp, cod, ſalmon, whiting, or haddock. 


FLOUR it, and have a quick clear fire, fet your gridiron 
high, broil it of a fine brown, lay it in your diſh, and for ſauce 
have good melted butter. Take a Jobſter, bruiſe the body in 
the butter, cut the meat ſmall, put all together into the melted 
butter, make it hot and pour it into your diſh, or into baſons. 
Garniſh with horſe-raddiſh and lemon. 


Or oyfter ſauce made thus, 


TAKE half a pint of oyſters, put them into a ſauce-pan with 
their own liquor, two or three blades of mace. Let them ſim- 
mer till they are plump, then with a fork take out the oyſters, 
ſtrain the liquor to them, put them into the ſauce-pan again, 
with a gill of white wine hot, a pound of butter rolled in a 
little flour; ſhake the ſauce-pan often, and when the butter is 
melted, give it a boil up. 

Muſſel-ſauce made thus is very good, only you muſt put them 
into a ſtew-pan, and cover them cloſe; firſt open, and ſearch 
that there be no crabs under the tongue. 

Or a ſpoontul of walnut pickle in the butter makes the ſauce 
goods or a ſpoonful of either ſort of catchup, or horſe-raddiſh 
auce. 

Melt your butter, ſcrape a good deal of horſe · raddiſh fine, put 
it into the melted butter, grate half a nutmeg, beat up the yolk 
of an egg with one ſpoonful of cream, pour it into the butter, 
keep it ſtirring till it boils, then pour it directly into your baſon. 


To areſs little fiſh. 


AS to all forts of little fiſh, ſuch as ſmelts, roch, &c. they 
Mould be fry'd dry and of a fine brown, and nothing but plain 
butter. Garniſh with lemon. 


And to boiled ſalmon the ſame, only garniſh with lemon and 
horſe-raddiſh. 

And with all boiled fiſh, you ſhould put a good deal of ſalt 
and horle-raddiſh in the water; except mackrel, with which put 
ſalt and mint, parſley and fennel, which you muſt chop to put 
into the butter; and ſome love ſcalded gooſeberries with them. 


And be ſure to boil your fiſh well; but tak t care th 
don't break, : ; COT JO 
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To broil mackrel. 


CLEAN them, cut off the heads, ſplit them, ſeaſon them with 


pepper and falt, flour them, and broil them of a fine light 
brown, Let your ſauce be plain butter. 


To broil weavers. 


GUT them and waſh them clean, dry them in aclean cloth, 
flour them, then broil them, and have melted butter in a cup. 
They are fine fiſh, and cut as firm as a ſoal; but you muſt take 
care not to hurt yourſelf with the two ſharp bones in the head. 


To boil a turbut, 


LAY it in a good deal of ſalt and water an hour or two, and 
if it is not quite ſweet, ſhift your water five or fix times; firſt 
put a good deal of falt in the mouth and belly. 

In the mean time ſet on your fiſh kettle with clean water and 
ſalt, a little vinegar, and a piece of horſe-raddiſh. When the 
water boils, lay the turbut on a fiſh-plate, put it into the ket- 
tle, let it be well boiled, but take great care it is not too much 
done; when enough, take off the fiſh-kettle, ſet it before the 
fire, then carefully lift up the fiſh-plate and ſet it acroſs the ket- 
tle to drain : in the mean time melt a good deal of freſh butter, 
and bruiſe in either the body of one or two lobſters, and the 
meat cut ſmall, then give it a boil, and pour it into baſons. This 
3s the beſt ſauce; but you may make what you pleaſe. Lay the 
fiſh in the diſh. Garniſh with ſcraped horſe-raddiſh and lemon, 
and pour a few ſpoonfuls of ſauce over it. 


To bake a turbut. 


TAKE a diſh the ſize of your turbut, rub butter all over 
it thick, throw a little ſalt, a little beaten pepper, and half a 


large nutmeg, ſome parſley minced fine and throw all over, pour 


in a pint of white wine, cut off the head and tail, lay the turbut 
io the diſh, pour another pint of white wine all over, grate the 
other half of the nutmeg over it, and a little pepper, ſome falt 
and chopped parſley. Lay a piece of butter here and there all 
over, and throw a little flour all over, and then a good many 
crumbs of bread. Bake it, and be ſure that it is of a fine brown; 
then lay it in your diſh, ſtir the ſauce in your diſh all together, 
pour it into a ſauce- pan, ſhake in a little flour, let it boil, then 
ſtir in a piece of butter and two ſpoonfuls of catchup, let it boil 


and pour it into baſons. Garniſh your diſh with lemon; and you 


may 
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may add what you fancy to the ſauce, as ſhrimps, anchovies, 
muſhrooms, &c. If a ſmall turbut, half the wine will do; it eats 
finely thus: lay it in a diſh, ſkim off all the fat, and pour the 
reſt over it, Let it ſtand till cold, and it is good with vinegar, 
and a fine diſh to ſet out a cold table. 


To dreſs a jole of pickled ſalmon. 


LAY it in freſh water all night, then lay it in a fiſh-plate, put 
it into a large ſtew-pan, ſeaſon it with a little whole pepper, 
a blade or two of mace in a coarſe muſlin rag tied, a whole 
onion, a nutmeg bruiſed, a bundle of ſweet herbs and parſley, 
a little lemon- peel, put to it three large ſpoonfuls of vinegar, a 
pint of white wine, and a quarter of a pound of freſh butter 
rolled in flour; cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer over a ſlow fire 
for a quarter of an hour, then carefully take up your ſalmon, 
and lay it in your diſh, ſet it over hot water and cover it. In 
the mean time let your ſauce boil till it is thick and good. Take 
out the ſpice, onion, and ſweet herbs, and pour it over the fiſh, 
Garniſh with lemon, 


To broil ſalmon. | 


CUT freſh ſalmon into thick pieces, flour. them and broil 


them, lay them in your diſh, and have plain melted butter 
in a Cup. ; 


Baked ſalmon. 


TAKE alittle piece cut into ſlices, about an inch thick, but- 
ter the diſh that you would ſerve it to table on, lay the ſlices 
in the diſh, take off the ſkin, make a force-meat thus: take 
the fleſh of an cel, the fleſh of a ſalmon, an equal quantity, 
beat in a mortar, ſeaſon it with beaten pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 
two or three cloves, ſome parſley, a few muſhrooms, and a piece 
of butter, ten or a dozen coriander-ſeeds beat fine. Beat all 
together, boil the crumb of a halfpenny roll in milk, beat up four 
eggs, ſtir it together till it is thick, let it cool and mix it well 
together with the reſt ; then mix all together with four raw eggs; 
on every ſlice lay this force-meat all over, pour a very little 
melted butter over them, and a few crumbs of bread, lay a cruſt 
round the edge of the diſh, and ſtick oyſters round upon it. 
Bake it in an oven, and when it is of a very fine brown ſerve 
it up; pour a little plain butter, with a little red wide in it, 
into the diſh, and the juice of a lemon: or you may bake it in 
any 
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any diſh, and when it is enough lay the ſlices into another dich 


Pour the butter and wine into the diſh it was baked in, give it a 


boil and pour it into the diſh. Garniſh with lemon. This is a 
fine diſh, ſqueeze the juice of a lemon in. 


To Broil mackrel whdle. 


CUT off their heads, gut them, waſh them clean, pull out 
the roe at the neck-end, boil it in a little water, then bruiſe it 
with a ſpoon, beat up the yolk of an egg, with a little nutmeg, 
a little lemon-peel cut fine, a little thyme, ſome parſley boiled 
and chopped fine, a little pepper and falt, a few crumbs of 
bread : mix all well together, and fill the mackrel ; flour it well, 
and broil it nicely. Let your ſauce be plain butter, with a 
little catchup or walnut-pickle. 


To broil herrings. 


SCALE them, gut them, cut off their heads, waſh them 
clean, dry them in a cloth, flour them and broil them, but with 
your knife juſt notch them acroſs: take the heads and maſh 
them, boil them in ſmall beer or ale, with a little whole pepper 
and onion. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, then ſtrain it; 
thicken it with butter and flour, and a good deal of muſtard, 


Lay the fiſh in the diſh, and pour the ſauce into a baſon, or 


plain melted butter and muſtard. 


To fry herrings. 


CLEAN them as above, fry them in butter, have ready a 
good many onions peeled and cut thin. Fry them of a light 
brown with the herrings ; lay the herrings in your diſh, and 
the onions round, butter and muſtard in a cup. You mult do 
them with a quick fire. 


/ 


To dreſs herring and cabbage. 


BOIL your cabbage tender, then put it into a ſauce-pan, and 
chop it with a ſpoon ; put in a good piece of butter, let it ſtew, 
ſtirring leſt it ſhould burn. Take ſome red herrings and ſplit 
them open, and toaſt them before the fire, till they are hot 
through, Lay the cabbage in a diſh, and lay the herring on it, 
and ſend it to table hot. | 

. Or pick your herring from the bones, and throw all over your 
cabbage. Have ready a hot iron, and juſt hold it over the 
. herring to make it hot, and ſend it away quick. Th 
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"To make waler-ſokey. 


TAKE ſome of the ſmalleſt plaiſe or flounders you can get, 
waſh them clean, cut the fins cloſe, put them into a ſtew-pan, 
put juſt water enough to boil them in, a little ſalt, and a bunch 
of parſley ; when they are enough ſend them to table in a ſoop- 


diſh, with the liquor to keep them hot. Have parſley and 
butter in a cup. 


To ſteto eels. 


SKIN, gut, and waſh them very clean in fix or eight waters, 
to waſh away all the ſand : then cut them in pieces, about as long 
as your finger, put juſt water enough for ſauce, put in a ſmall 
onion ſtuck with cloves, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, a blade 
ot two of mace, and ſome whole pepper in a thin muſlin rag. 
Cover it cloſe, and let them ſtew very ſoftly. 

Look at them now and then, put in a little piece of butter 
rolled in flour and a little chopped parſley. When you find 
they are quite tender and well done, take out the onion, ſpice, 


and ſweet herbs. Put in ſalt enough to ſeaſon it. Then diſh 


them up with the ſauce, 


To ſiew eels with breth. 


CLEANSE your eels as above, put them into a ſauce-pan 
with a blade or two of mace and a cruſt of bread. Put juſt 
water enough to cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew very ſoftly; 
when they are enough, diſh them up with the broth, and have 
a little plain melted butter in a cup to eat the eels with. The 


broth will be very good, and it is fit for weakly and conſumptive 
conſtitutions, 


To dreſs a pike. 


GUT it, cleanſe it and make it very clean, then turn it round 
with the tail in the mouth, lay it in a little diſh, cut toaſts 
three-corner-ways, fill the middle with them, flour it and ſtick 


it to the oven to bake : or it will do better in a tin-oven before 
the fire, then you can baſte it as you will. When it is done lay 
it in your diſh, and have ready melted butter, with an ancho 

diſſolved in it, and a few oyſters or ſhrimps; and if there is any 


in Juſt what you fancy. Pour your ſauce into the diſh, Garniſh 
it 


* 
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pieces of butter all over; then throw a little more flour, and ſend 


liquor in the diſh it was baked in, add it to the ſauce and put 
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it with toaſt about the fiſh, and lemon about the. diſh. You 
ſhould have a pudding in the belly, made thus : take grated 
bread, two hard eggs chopped fine, half a nutmeg grated, a 
little lemon peel cut fine, and either the roe or liver, or both, 
if any, chopped fine; and if you have none, get either the piece 
of the liver of a cod, or the roe of any fiſh, mix them all toge- 
ther with a raw egg and a good piece of butter. Roll it up, 
and put it into the fiſh's belly before you bake it. A haddock 
done this way eats very well. 


To broil haddocks when they are in high ſeaſon. 


SCALE them, gut and waſh them clean, don't rip open their 
bellies, but take the guts out with the gills, dry them in a 
clean cloth very well : if there be any roe or liver, take it out, 
but put it in again; flour them well, and have a clear good fire. 
Let your gridiron be hot and clean, lay them on, turn them 
quick two or three times for fear of ſticking ; then let one ſide 
be enough, and turn the other fide. When that is done, lay 
them 1n a diſh, and have plain butter in a cup. 

T hey eat finely falted a day or two before you dreſs them, and 
hung up to dry, or boiled with egg- ſauce. Newcaſtle is a fa- 
mous place for ſalted hadJocks. They come in barrels, and 
Keep a great while, | 


To broi] cod-ſounds. 


YOU muſt firſt lay them in hot water a few minutes ; take 
them out and rub them well with ſalt, to take off the ſkin and 
black dirt, then they will look white, then put them in water 
and give them a boil. Take them out and flour them well, 
pepper and falt them, and broil them. When they are enough, 
lay them in your diſh, and pour melted butter and muſtard into 
the diſh. Broil them whole. 


To fricaſey cod-ſounds. 


CLEAN them very well, as above, then cut them into little 
pretty pieces, boil them tender in milk and water, then throw 
them into a cullender to drain, pour them into a clean ſauce- 
pan, ſeaſon them with a little beaten mace and grated nutmeg, 
and a very little ſalt; pour to them juſt cream enough for ſauce 
and a good piece of butter rolled in flour, keep ſhaking your 
ſauce-pan round all the time, till it is thick enough; then diſh 
it up, and garniſh with lemon, | 7 
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To dreſs ſalmon au court-bouillon. 


AFTER having waſhed and made your ſalmon very clean, 
ſcore the ſide pretty deep, that it may take the ſeaſoning, take 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
a nutmeg, dry them and beat them fine, a quarter of an ounce 
of black pepper beat fine, and an ounce of ſalt, Lay the ſalmon 
in a napkin, ſeaſon it well with this ſpice, cut ſome lemon- 
peel fine, and parſley, throw all over, and in the notches put 
about a pound of freſh butter rolled in flour, roll it up tight in 
the napkin, and bind it about with packthread. Put it in a 
fiſh-kettle, juſt big enough to hold it, pour in a quart of white 
wine, a quart of vinegar, and as much water as will juſt boil 

it. 

Set it over a quick fire, cover it cloſe; when it is enough, 
which you muſt judge by the bigneſs of your ſalmon, ſet it over 
a ſtove to ſtew till you are ready. Then have a clean napkin 
folded in the diſh it is to lay in, turn it out of the napkin it 
was boiled in on the other napkin. Garniſh the diſh with a 
good deal of parſley criſped before the fire. 

For ſauce have nothing but plain butter in a cup, or horfe- 
raddiſh and vinegar. Serve it up for a firſt coutſe. 


To dreſs ſalmon a la braiſe. 


TAKE a fine large piece of ſalmon, or a large {almon-trout; 
make a pudding thus: take a large eel, make it clean, lit it 
open, take out the bone, and take all the meat clean from the 
bone, chop it fine, with two anchovies, a little lemon-peel cut 
nne, a little pepper, and a grated nutmeg with parſley chopped, 
and a very little bit of thyme, a few cruinbs of bread, the yolk 
ot an hard egg chopped fine; roll it up in a piece of butter, and 
put it into the belly of the fiſh, ſew it up, lay it in an oval ſtew- 
Pan, or little kettle that will juſt hold it, take half a pound of 
treſh butter, put it into a ſauce pan, when it is melted ſhake in 
a handful of flour, ſtir it wll it is a little brown, then pour to it 
a pint of fiſh-broth, ſtir it together, pour it to the fiſh, with a 
bottle of white wine. Seaſon it with falt to your palate, put 
ſome mace, cloves, and whole pepper into a coarſe muſlin rag, 
tie it, put to the fiſh an onion, and a little bundle of ſweet 

erbs. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly over a flow fire, 
put in ſome freſh muſnrooms, or pickled ones cut ſmall, an ounce 
of truffles and morels cut ſmall ; let them all ſtew together, when 
nis enough, take up your ſalmon carefully, lay it is your diſh, 
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and pour the ſauce all over. Garniſh with ſcraped horſe. rad- 
diſh and lemon notched, ſerve it up hot. This is a fine diſh 
for a firſt courſe. 


Salmon in caſes. 


CUT your ſalmon into little pieces, ſuch as will lay rolled 
in half-ſheets of paper. Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and nut- 
meg; butter the inſide of the paper well, fold the paper ſo as 
nothing can come out, then lay them on a tin-plate to be baked, 
pour a little melted butter over the papers, and then crumbs of 
bread all over them. Don't let your oven be too hot, for fear 
of burning the paper. A tin oven before the fire does beſt, 
When you think they are enough, ferve them up juſt as they 
are. There will be ſauce enough in the papers. | 


To dreſs flat fijh. 

IN dreſſing all forts of flat fiſh, take great care in the boil- 
ing of them ; be ſure to have them enough, but don't let them be 
broke; mind to put a good deal of falt in, and horſe-raddiſh in 
the water, let your fiſh be well drained, and mind to cut the fins 
off. When you fry them, let them be well drained in a cloth 
and floured, and fry them of a fine light brown, either in oil or 
butter. If there be any water in your diſh with the boiled fiſh, 
take it out with a ſpunge. As to your fry'd fiſh, a coarſe cloth 
is the beſt thing to drain it on, 


To areſs ſalt fiſh. 


OLD ling, which is the beſt fort of ſalt fiſh, lay Tt in water 
twelve hours, then lay it twelve hours on a board, and then 
twelve more in water. When you boil it put it into the water 
cold : if it is good, it will take about fifteen minates boiling 
ſoftly. Boil parſnips very tender, ſcrape them, and put them 
into a ſauce-pan, put to them ſome milk, ſtir them till thick, 
then ſtir in a good piece of butter, and a little ſalt ; when they 
are enough lay them in a plate, the fiſh by itſelf dry, and butter 
and hard eggs chopped in a baſon. | 

As to water-cod, that need only be boiled and well ſkimmed. 

Scotch haddocks you muſt lay in water all night. You may 
boil or broil them. If you broil, you muſt ſplit them in two, You 
may garniſh your diſhes with hard eggs and parſnips. 
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To dreſs lampreys. 


THE bet of this ſort of fiſh are taken in the river Severn 
and, when they are in ſeaſon, the fiſhmongers and others in Lon- 
don have them from Gloceſter. But if you are where they are 
to be had freſh, you may dreſs them as you pleaſe. 


To fry lampreys. 

BLEED them and fave the blood, then waſh them in hot 
water to take off the ſlime, and cut them to pieces. Fry them 
in a little freſh butter not quite enough, pour out the fat, put in 
a little white wine, give the pan a ſhake round, ſeaſon it with 
whole pepper, nutmeg, ſalt, ſweet herbs and a bay leaf, put in 
a few capers, a good piece of butter rolled in flour, and the 
blood; give the pan a ſhake round often, and cover them cloſe. - 
When you think they are enough take them out, ſtrain the ſauce, 
then give them a boil quick, ſqueeze in a little lemon and pour 
over the fiſh. Garniſh with lemon, and dreſs them juſt what 
way you fancy; 


To pitchcock eels, 


YOU muſt ſplit a large cel down the back, and joint the 
bones, cut it in two or three pieces, melt a little butter, put 
in a little vinegar and falt, let your eel lay in two or three mi- 
nutes ; then take the pieces up one by ene, turn them round 
with a little fine ſkewer, roll them in crumbs of bread, and broil 


them of a fine brown. Let your ſauce be plain butter, with 
the juice of lemon, 


To fry eels. 


MAKE them very clean, cut them into pieces, ſeaſon them 
with pepper and ſalt, flour them and fry them in butter. Let 
your ſauce be plain butter melted, with the juice of lemon. Be 


ſure they be well drained from the fat before you lay them in 
the diſh, 


To broil eels, 


| TAKE a large eel, ſkin it and make it clean. Open the 
lly, cut it in four pieces, take the tail-end, ſtrip off the fleſh, 
beat it in a mortar, ſeaſon it with a'little beaten mace, a little 
grated nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, a little parſley and thyme, 
a little lemon-peel, an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, roll 
n in a little piece of butter; then mix it again with the yolk of 
N 2 an 
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an egg, roll it up again, and fill the three pieces of belly with it. 
Cut the ſkin of the eel, wrap the pieces in, and ſew up the ſkin, 
Broil them well, have butter and an anchovy for ſauce, with the 
juice of lemon. 


To farce eels with white ſauce. 


SKIN and clean your eel well, pick off all the fleſh*clean 
from the bone, which you muſt leave whole to the head. Take 
the fleſh, cnt it ſmall and beat it in a mortar ; then take half the 
quantity of crumbs of bread, beat it with the fiſh, ſeaſon it with 
nutmeg and beaten pepper, an anchovy, a good deal of parſley 
chopped fine, a few truffles boiled tender in a very little water, 
chop them- fine, put them into the mortar with the liquor and 
a few muſhrooms : beat it well together, mix in a little cream, 
then take it out and mix it well together in your hand, lay it 
round the bone in the ſhape of the cel, lay it on a buttered pan, 
drudge it well with fine crumbs of bread, and bake it. When 
it is done, lay it carefully in your diſh, have ready half a pint of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, ſtir it one way till 
it is thick, pour it over your cels and garniſh with lemon. 


To areſs eels with brown ſauce. 


SKIN and clean a large eel very well, cut it in pieces, put it 


into a ſauce- pan or ſtew- pan, put to it a quarter of a pint of wa- 
ter, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome whole pepper, a 
blade of mace and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe, and when it be- 
gms to ſimmer, put in a gill of red wine, a ſpoonful of muſh- 
room- pickle, a piece of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour; 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is enough, which you will 
xnow by the eel being very tender. Take up your eel, lay it 


it a dith, {train your ſauce, give it a boil quick, and pour it over 


your fiſt. You muſe make ſauce according to the largeneſs of 
jour eel, more or leſs. Garniſh with lemon. 


| To roaſt a piece of freſh ſturgeon. 

GET a piece of freſh ſturgeon, of about eight or ten pounds, 
let ir lay in water and falt Gx or eight hours, with its ſcales 
on; then faſten it on the ſpit, and baſte it well with butter for 
a quarter of an hour, then with a little flour, then grate a nut- 
meg all over it, a little mace and pepper beaten fine, and ſalt 
thrown over it, and a few fvweet herbs dried and powdered fine, 
zud then crumbs of bread; then keep balting a little, and droogey 
| 3 W. 
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with crumbs of bread, and with what falls from it till it is enough. 
In the mean time prepare this ſauce : take a pint of water, an 
anchovy, a little piece of lemon peel, an onion, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, mace, cloves, whole pepper, black and white, a 
little piece of horſe-raddiſh ; cover it cloſe, let it boil a quarter 
of an hour, then ſtrain it, put it into the ſauce-pan again, pour 
in a pint of white wine, about a dozen oylters and the liquor, 
two ſpoonfuls of catchup, two of walnut-pickle, the inſide of a 
crab bruiſed fine, or lobſter, ſhrimps or prawns, a good piece of. 
butter rolled in flour, a ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, or juice 
of lemon. Boil it all together ; when your fiſh is enough, lay 
it in your diſh and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with fried 
toaſts and lemon. 


To roaſt a fillet or collar of ſturgeon. 


TAKE a piece of freſh ſturgeon, ſcale it, gut it, take out the 
bones and cut in lengths about ſeven or eight inches; then pro- 
vide ſome ſhrimps and oyſters chopped ſmall, an equal quantity 
of crumbs of bread, and a little lemon-peel grated, ſome nutmeg, 
a little beaten mace, a little pepper and chopped parſley, a few 
ſweet herbs, an anchovy, mix it together. W hea it is done, but- 
ter one ſide of your filh, and ſtrew ſome of your mixture upon 
it; then begin to roll it up as cloſe as poſſible, and when the 
firſt piece is rolled up, roll upon that another, prepared in the 
ſame manner, and bind it round with a narrow fillet, leaving as 
much of the fiſh apparent as may be; but you muſt mind that 
the roll muſt not be above four inches and a half thick, for elſe 
one part will be done before the inſide is warm; therefore we 
often parboil the inſide roll before we roll it. When it is enough, 


lay it in your diſh, and prepare ſauce as above, Garniſh with 
lemon, 


To boil ſturgeon. 


CLEAN your ſturgeon, and prepare as much liquor as will 
juſt boil it. To two quarts of water a pint of vinegar, a ſtick 
of horſe-raddiſh, two or three bits of lemon-peel, ſome whole 
pepper, a bay-leaf, and a ſmall handful of ſalt. Boil your fiſh 
in this, and ſerve it with the following ſauce: melt a pound 
of butter, diſſolve an anchovy in it, put in 2 blade or two of 
mace, bruiſe the body of a crab in the butter, a few ſhrimps 
or craw-fiſh, a little catchup, a little lemon juice, give it a boil, 
drain your fiſh well and lay it in your diſh. Garniſh with fried 
oylters, ſliced lemon, and ſcraped horſe-raddiſh ; pour your 
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ſauce into boats or baſons. So you may fry it, ragoo it, or 
bake it. 
To crimp cod the Dutch way. 


TAKE a gallon of pump water, a pound of ſalt, then boil it 
half an hour, ſkim it well, cut your cod into flices, and when 


„ 


the ſalt and water has boiled half an hour, put in your flices. * 
Two minutes is enough to boil them. Take them out, lay . 
them on a ſieve to drain, then flour them and broil them. Make W 


what fauce you pleaſe. 


To crimp ſcate. 


IT muſt be cut into long lips croſs- -ways, about an inch broad, 
Boil water and ſalt as above, then throw in your ſcate. Let your 
water boll quick, and about three minutes will boil it. Drain 
it, and ſend it to table hot, with butter and muſtard in one cup, 
and butter and anchovy in the other, 


To fricaſey ſcate, or thoruback, white. 


CUT the meat clean from the bone, fins, &c. and make it 
very clean. Cut it into little pieces, about an inch broad and 
two inches long, lay it in your ſtew-pan. To a pound of the 
fleſh put a quarter of a pint of water, a little beaten mace, and 
grated nutmeg, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, and a little falt; 
cover it, and let it boil three mfnutes. Take out the ſweet 
herbs, put in a quarter of a pint of good cream, a piece of but- 
ter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, a glaſs of white wine, keep 
ſhaking the pan all the while one way, till it is thick and ſmooth; 
then diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon, 


To fricaſey it brown. 


TAKE your diſh as above, flour it and fry it of a fine brown, 
in freſh butter; then take it up, lay it before the fire to keep 
warm, pour the fat out of the pan, ſhake in a little flour, and 
with a ſpoon ſtir in a piece of butter as big as an egg 3 ſtir it 
round till it is well mixed in the pan, then pour in a quarter 
of a pint of water, ſtir it round, ſhake in a very little beaten pep- 
per, a little beaten mace, put in an onion, and a little bundle of 
ſweet herbs, an anchovy, ſhake it round and let it boil z then pour 
in a quarter of a pint of red wine, a ſpoonful of catchup, a 
little juice of lemon, ſtir it all together, and let it boil, When 

it 
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it is enough, take out the ſweet herbs and onion, and put in the 
fiſh to heat. Then diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon, 


To fricaſey ſoals white. 


SKIN, waſh, and gut your ſoals very clean, cut off their heads, 
them in a cloth, then with your knife very carefully cut the 
fleſh from the bones and fins on both ſides. Cut the fleſh 
long-ways, and then acroſs, ſo that each ſoal will be in eight 
pieces : take the heads and bones, then put them into a ſauce-pan 
with a pint of water, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, a little 
whole pepper, two or three blades of mace, a little ſalt, a very 
little piece of lemon peel, and a little cruſt of bread. Cover it 
cloſe, let it boil till half is waſted, then ſtrain it through a fine 
fieve, put it into a ſtew-pan, put in the ſoals and half a pint of 


white wine, a little parſley chopped fine, a few muſhrooms cut 


ſmall, a piece of butter as big as an hen's egg rolled in flour, 
grate in a little nutmeg, ſet all together on the fire, but keep 
ſhaking the pan all the while till the fiſh is enough. Thea diſh 
it up, and garniſh with lemon. 


To fricaſey ſoals brown. 


CLEANSE and cut your foals, boil the water as in the fore- 
going receipt, flour your fiſh, and fry them in freſh butter of 
a fine light brown. Take the fleſh of a ſmall ſoal, beat it in 
a mortar, with a piece of bread as big as an hen's egg ſoaked in 
cream, the yolks of two hard eggs, and a little melted butter, a 
little bit of thyme, a little parſley, an anchovy, ſeaſon it with 
nutmeg, mix all together with the yolk of a raw egg and with 
a little flour, roll it up into little balls and fry them, but not 
too much. Then lay your fiſh and balls before the fire, pour 
out all the fat of the pan, pour in the liquor which is boiled 
with the ſpice and herbs, ſtir it round in the pan, then put in 
half a pint of red wine, a few truffles and morels, a few muſh- 
rooms, a ſpoonful of catchup, and the juice of half a ſmall le- 
mon. Stir it all together and let it boil, then ſtir in a piece of 
butter rolled in flour ; ſtir it round, when your ſauce is of a fine 
thickneſs, put in your fiſh and balls, and when it is hot diſh it 
up, put in the balls and pour your ſauce over it. Garniſh with 
IM In the ſame manner dreſs a ſmall turbutt, or any flat 
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To boil ſoals. 


TAKE a pair of ſoals, make them clean, lay them in vinegar, 
falt and water two hours; then dry them in a cloth ; put them 
into a ſtew-pan, put to them a pint of white wine, a bundle of 
{ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with fix cloves, ſome whole pepper, 


and a little ſalt; cover them, and let them boil. When they are 


enough, take them up, lay them in your diſh, ſtrain the liquor, 
and thicken it up with butter and flour. Pour the ſauce over, 
and garniſh with ſcraped horſe-raddiſh and lemon. In this man- 
ner dreſs a little turbutt. It is a genteel diſh for ſupper. You 
add prawns or ſhrimps, or muſſels to the ſauce. 


To make a coliar of fiſh in ragoo, to look like a breaſt 
of veal collared. 


TAKE a large eel, ſkin it, waſh it clean, and parboil it, pick 
off the fleſh, and beat it in a mortar ; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, 
nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, a few ſweet herbs, parſley, and a little 
lemon- peel chopped ſmall ; beat all well together with an equal 
quantity of crumbs of bread; mix it well together, then take a 
turbutt, ſoals, ſcate, or thornback, or any flat fiſh that will roll 
cleverly. Lay the flat fiſh on the dreſſer, take away all the bones 

and fins, and cover your fiſh with the farce ; then roll it up as 
tight as you can, and open the fkin of your ec), and bind the 
collar with it nicely, ſo that it may be flat top and bottom, to 
ſtand well in the diſh; then butter an earthen diſh, and ſet it in 
upright ; flour it all over, and ſtick a piece of butter on the top 
and round the edges, ſo that it may run down on the fiſh; and 
let it be well baked, but take great care it is not broke. Let 
there be a quarter of a pint of water in the diſh. 

In the mean time take the water the eel was boiled in, and all 
the bones of the fiſh. Set them on to boil, ſeaſon them with 
mace, cloves, black and white pepper, ſweet herbs, and onion. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it boil till there is about a quarter of a 
pint; then {train it, add to it a few truffles and morels, a few 
muſhrooms, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a gill of red wine, a 


piece of butter as big as a large walnut rolled in flour. Stir all 


topether, ſeaſon with ſalt to your palate, ſave ſome of the farce 
von make of the eel and mix with the yolk of an egg, and roll 
then up in little balls with flour, and fry them of a light brown. 
When your fiſh is enough, lay ir in your Giſh, ſkim all the fat 
off the pan, and pour the gravy to your ſauce, Let it all boil 

| together 


two or three lobſters. 
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together till it is thick; then pour it over the roll, and put in 
our balls. Garniſh with lemon. 
This does beſt in a tin- oven before the fire, becauſe then you 
can baſte it as you pleaſe. This is a fine bottom- diſh. 


To butter crabs or lobſters. 


TAKE two crabs, or lobſters, being boiled, and cold, take 
all the meat out of the ſhells and bodies, mince it ſmall, and 
put it all together into a ſauce- pan; add to it a glaſs of white 
wine, two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, a nutmeg grated, then let it 
boil up till it is thorough hot. Then have ready halt a pound 
of freſh butter, melted. with an anchovy, and the yolks of two 
eggs beat up and mixed with the butter; then mix crab and 
butter all together, ſhaking the ſauce- pan conſtantly round till 
it is quite hot. Then have ready the great ſhell, either of the 
crab, or lobſter; lay it in the middle of your diſh, pour ſome 
into the ſhell, and the reſt in little ſaucers round the ſhell, 
ſticking three · corner toaſts between the ſaucers, and round the 
ſhell. This is a fine ſide-diſh at a ſecond courſe. 


To butter lobſters another way. 


PARBOIL your lobſters, then break the ſhells, pick out all 
the meat, cut it ſmall, take the meat out of the body, mix it 
fine with a ſpoon in a little white wine : for example, a ſmall 
lobſter, one ſpoonful of wine, put it into a ſauce-pan with the 
meat of the lobſter, four ſpoonfuls of white wine, a blade of 
mace, a little beaten pepper and falt. Let it ſtew all together 
a few minutes, then ſtir in a piece of butter, ſhake your ſauce- 
pan round till your butter is melted, put in a ſpoonful of vine- 
gar, and ſtrew in as many crumbs of bread as will make ir 
thick enough. When it is hot, pour it into your plate, and gar- 
piſh with the chine of a lobſter cut in four, peppered, falted, 
and broiled. This makes a pretty plate, or a fine diſh, with 


You may add one tea-ſpoonful of fine 
ſugar to your ſauce. | 


To roaſt lobſters. 


BOIL your lobſters, then lay them before the fire, and baſte 
them with butter, till they have a fine froth, Diſh them up with 


plain melted butter in a cup. This is as good a way to the full 
as roaſting them and not half the trouble, 


To 
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To make a fine diſh of lobſters. 


TAKE three lobſters, boil the largeſt as above, and froth 
it before the fire. Take the other two boiled, and butter 
them as in the foregoing receipt. Take the two body-ſhells, 
heat them hot, and fill them with the buttered meat. Lay the 
large lobſter in the middle, and the two ſhells on each fide ; and 
the two great claws of the middle lobſter at each end; and the 
four pieces of chines of the two lobſters broiled, and laid on 
each end. This, if nicely done, makes a pretty dith. 


To dreſs a crab. 


HAVING taken out the meat, and cleanſed it from the ſkin, 
put it into a ſtew- pan, with half a pint of white wine, a little 
nutmeg, pepper, and falt over a flow fire. Throw in a few 
crumbs of bread, beat up one yolk of an egg with one ſpoonful 
of vinegar, throw it in, then ſhake the ſauce-pan round a mi- 
nute, and ſerve it up on a plate. 


To ftew pratons, ſhrimps, or craw-fiſh. 


ICE out the tails, lay them by, about two quarts, take the 
bodies, give them a bruiſe, and put them into a pint of white 
wine, with a blade of mace. Let them ſtew a quarter of an 
hour, ſtir them together, and ſtrain them; then wath out the 
fauce-pan, put to it the ſtrained liquor and tails : grate a ſmall 
nutmeg in, add a little ſalt, and a quarter of a pound of butter 
rolled in flour : ſhake it all together, cut a pretty thin toaſt 
round a' quarter of a peck loaf, toaſt it brown on both ſides, 
cut into fix pieces, lay it cloſe together in the bottom of your 
diſh, and pour your fiſh and ſauce over it. Send it to table hot. 
Tf it be craw-fiſh or prawns, garniſh your diſh with ſome of the 
biggeſt claws, laid thick round, Water will do in the room of 
wine, only add a ſpoonful of vinegar. 


To make ſcollops of oyſters. 


PUT your oyſters into ſcollop-ſhells for that purpoſe, ſet them 
on your gridiron over a good clear fire, let them ſtew till you 
think your oyſters are enough, then have ready ſome crumbs 
of bread rubbed in a clean napkin, fill your ſhells, and ſet them 
before a good fire, and baſte them well with butter. Let them 
be of a fine brown, keeping them turning, to be browp all over 


alike ; but a tin- oven does them beſt before the fire. They _ 
a much 
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much the beſt done this way, though moſt people ſtew the oyſtery 
firſt in a ſauce-pan, with a blade of mace, thickened with a 
piece of butter, and fill the ſhells, and then cover them with 
crumbs and brown them with a hot iron: but the bread has not 
the fine taſte of the former. 


To ſtew muſſels. 


WASH them very clean from the ſand in two or three waters, 
ut them into a ſtew-pan, cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew 
till all the ſhells are opened; then take them out one by one, 
pick them out of the ſhells, and look umtler the tongue to ſee if 
there be a crab; if there is, you muſt throw away the muſſel ; 
ſome will only pick out the crab, and eat the muſſel. When you 
have picked them all clean, put them into a ſauce-pan ; to a quart 
of muſſels put half a pint of the liquor ſtrained through a ſieve, 
put in a blade or two of mace, a piece of butter as big as a large 
walnut rolled in flour ; let them ſtew, toaſt ſome bread brown, 
and lay them round the diſh, cut three-corner-ways; pour in the 
muſſels, and fend them to table hot. 


Another way to ſtero muſſels, 


CLEAN and ſtew your muſſels as in the foregoing receipt, 
only to a quart of muſſels put in a pint of liquor and a quarter 
of a pound of butter rolled in a very little flour. When they are 
enough, have ſome crumbs of bread ready, and cover the bot- 
tom of your diſh thick, grate half a nutmeg over them, and 


pour the muſſels and ſauce all over the crumbs, and ſend them 
to table, TY | 


A third way to dreſs muſſels. 


STEW them as above, and lay them in your diſh; ſtrew 
your crumbs of bread thick all over them, then ſet them before 
a good fire, turning the diſh round and round, that they may be 
brown all alike, Keep baſting them with butter, that the crumbs 


may be criſp, and it will make a pretty {ide-diſh., You may do 
cockles the ſame way. 


To ſtew ſcollops. 


BOIL them very well in ſalt and water, take them out and 
ſtew them in a little of the liquor, a little white wine, a little 
Y1ncgar, two or three blades of mace, two or three cloves, a 


piece 
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piece of butter rolled in flour, and the juice of a Seville orange, 
Stew them * and diſh them up. 


To ragoo oyſters: 


TAKE a quart of the largeſt oyſters you can get, open ew, 
fave the liquor, and ſtrain it through a fine fieve; waſh your 
oyſters in warm water, make a batter thus: take two yolks of 
eggs, beat them well, grate in half a nutmeg, cut a little le- 
mon- peel ſmall, a good deal of parſley, a ſpoonful of the juice 
of ſpinach, two ſpoonfuls of cream or milk, beat it up with 
fiour to a thick batter, have ready ſome butter in a ſtew- pan, 
dip your oyſters one by one into the batter, and have ready 
crumbs of bread, then roll them in it, and fry them quick and 
brown ; ſome with the crumbs of bread, and ſome without. Take 
them out of the pan, and ſet them before the fire, then have 
ready a quart of cheſnuts ſhelled and ſkinned, fry them in the 
butter; when they are enough take them up, pour the fat out of 
the pan, ſhake a little flour all over the pan, and rub a piece of 
butter as big as an hen's egg all over the pan with your ſpoon, 
till it is melted and thick; then put in the oyſter-liquor, three 
or four blades of mace, ſtir it round, put in a few piſtacho-nuts 
ſhelled, let them boil, then put in the cheſnuts, and half a pint 
of white wine, have ready the yolks of two eggs beat up with 
four ſpoonfuls of cream; ſtir all well together, when it is thick 
and fine, lay the oyſters | in the diſh, and pour the ragoo over 
them. Garniſh with cheſnuts and lemon. 

You may ragoo muſſels the ſame way. You may leave out the 
piſtacho- nuts, "of you don't like them ; but they give the ſauce 
a fine favour. 


Ts ra%%m endi ve. 


TAKE ſome fine white endive, three heads, lay them in ſalt 
and water two or three hours, take a hundred of aſparagus, cut 
off the green heads, chop the reſt as far as is tender ſmall, lay 
it in ſalt aud water, take a bunch of ſcllery, waſh it and ſcrape 
it clean, cut it in pieces about three inches long, put it into à 
ſauce-pan, with a pint of water, three or four blades of mace, 
tome whole pepper tied in a rag, Jet it ſtew till it is quite ten- 
der; then. put in the aſparagus, ſhake the ſauce- pan, let it ſim- 
mer ml the grass is enough. Take the endive out of the water, 
drain it, leave one large head whole, the other leaf by leaf, put 
it into a {tew-pan, put to it a pint of white wine; cover the 


Pi clole, let it boil till the endive is juſt enough, then put in a 
quarter 
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quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, cover it cloſe, ſhak- 
ing the pan when the endive is enough. Take it up, lay the 
whole head in the middle, and with a ſpoon take out the ſeflery 
and graſs and lay round, the other part of the endive over that : 
then pour the liquor out of the ſauce-pan into the ſtew-pan, ſtir 
it together, ſeaſon it with ſalt, and have ready the yolks of two 
eggs, beat up with a quarter of a pint of cream, and half a nut- 
meg grated in. Mix this with the ſauce, keep it ſtirring all one 
way till it is thick; then pour it over your ragoo, and ſend it 
to table hot. 


To ragoo French beans, 


TAKE a few beans, _ boil them tender, then take your ſtew- 
pan, put in a piece of butter, when it is melted ſhake in ſome 
flour, and peel a large onion, ſlice it and fry it brown in that 
butter; then put in the beans, ſhake in a little pepper and a little 
ſalt, grate a little nutmeg in, have ready the yolk of an egg 
and fome cream; ſtir them all together for a minute os two, 


and diſh them up. 


To make good brown gravy. 


TAKE half a pint of ſmall beer, or ale that is not bitter, and 
half a pint of water, an onion cut ſmall, a little bit of lemon- 
peel cut ſmall, three cloves, a blade of mace, ſome whole pep- 
per, a ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, a ſpoonful of walnut- 
pickle, a ſpoonful of catchup and an anchovy; firſt put a piece 
of butter into a fauce-pan, as big as an hen's egg, when it is 
melted ſhake in a little flour, and let it be a little brown ; then 
by degrees ſtir in the above ingredients, and let it boil a quar- 
ter of an hour, then ſtrain it, and it is fit for fiſh or roots. 


To fricaſey ſkirrets. 


WASH the roots very well, and boil them till they are ten- 
der; then the ſkin of the roots muſt be taken off, cut in ſlices, 
and have ready a little cream, a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
the yolk of an egg beat, a little nutmeg grated, two or three 
{poonfuls of white wine, a very little ſalt, and ſtir all together. 
Your roots being in the diſh, pour the ſauce over them. It is 


a pretty ſide-diſh, So likewiſe you may dreſs root of falſify 
and ſcorzonera. | 
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ſhovel. Serve it away hot. 
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Chardoons fryd and Butter d. 


YOU muſt cut them about ten inches, and ſtring them; 
then tie them in bundles like aſparagus, or cut them in ſmall 
dice; boil them like peas, toſs them up with pepper, ſalt, and 
melted butter. 


Cbardoons a la framage. 
AFTER they are ſtringed, cut them an inch long, ſtew them 


8 in a little red wine till they are tender; ſeaſon with pepper and 


falt, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour ; then 
pour them into your diſh, ſqueeze the juice of orange over it, 
then ſcrape Cheſhire cheeſe all over them, then brown it with 
a cheeſe-iron, and ſerve it up quick and hot. 


To make a Scotch rabbit, 
TOAST a piece of bread very nicely on both ſides, butter it, 


cut a ſlice of cheeſe about as big as the bread, toaſt it on both 


ſides, and lay it on the bread. 


To make a Welch rabbit. 


TOAST the bread on both fides, then toaſt the cheeſe on 
one ſide, lay it on the toaſt, and with a hot iron brown the 
other ſide. You may rub it over with muſtard, 


To make an Engliſh rabbit. 


TOAST a lice of bread brown on both ſides, then lay it in 
a plate before the fire, pour a glaſs of red wine over it, and 
let it ſoak the wine up; then cut ſome cheeſe very thin, and lay 
it very thick over the bread, and put it in a tin oven before the 


the fire, and it will be toaſted and browned preſently. Serve it 
away hot. 


Or do it thus. 


TOAST the bread and ſoak it in the wine, ſet it before the 
fire, cut your cheeſe in very thin ſlices, rub butter over the bot- 
tom of a plate, lay the cheeſe on, pour in two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of white wine, cover it with another plate, ſet it over 2 
chaffing-diſh of hot coals for two or three minutes, then ſtir it 


till it is done and well mixed. You may tir in a little muſtard; 


when it is enough lay it on the bread, juſt brown it with a hot 


Serrel 
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Sorrel with eggs. 


FIRST your ſorrel muſt be quite boiled and well ſtrained, 
then poach three eggs ſoft and three hard, butter your ſorrel 
well, fry ſome three- corner toaſts brown, lay the ſorrel in the 
diſh, lay the ſoft eggs on it, and the hard between; ſtick the 
toaſt in and about it, Garniſh with quartered orange, 


A fricaſey of artichoke-bottoms. | 


TAKE them either dried or pickled ; if dried, you muſt lay 
them in warm water for thrge or four hours, ſhifting the water 
two or three times ; then have ready a little cream, anda piece 
of freſh butter, ſtirred together one way over the fire till it is 


melted, then put in the artichokes, and when they are hot 
diſh them up. 


To fry artichokes, 


FIRST blanch them in water, then flour them, fry them in 


freſh butter, lay them in your diſh and pour melted butter over 


them. Or you may put a little red wine to the butter, an 
ſeaſon with nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, < | 


A white fricaſey of muſhrooms, 

TAKE a quart of freſh muſhrooms, make them clean, put 
them into a ſauce-pan, with three ſpoonfuls of water and three 
of milk, and a very little ſalt, ſet them on a quick fire and let 
them boil up three times; then take them off, grate in a little 
nutmeg, put in a little beaten mace, half a pint of thick cream, 
2 piece of butter rolled well in flour, put it all together into the 
ſauce- pan, and muſhrooms all together, ſhake the ſauce-pan 
well all the time. When it is fine and thick, diſh them up; be 


careful they do not curdle. You may ſtir the ſauce pan care- 
fully with a ſpoon all the time, 


To make buttered loaves. 


BEAT up the yolks of twelve eggs, with half the whites, and 
a quarter of a pint of yeaſt, ſtrain them into a diſh, ſeaſon with 
{alt and beaten ginger, then make it into a high paſte with 
flour, lay it in a warm cloth for a quarter of an hour; then 
make it up into little loaves, and bake them or boil them with 
butter, and put in a glaſs of white wine. Sweeten well with 


ſugar, 


— — — — - 
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ſugar, lay the loaves in the diſh, | pour the ſauce over thent, 
and throw ſugar over the diſh. 


Brockely and eggs. 


BOIL your brockely tender, ſaving a large bunch for the mid- 
dle, and fix or eight little thick ſprigs to ſtick round. Take a 
toaſt half an inch thick, toaſt it brown, as big as you would 
have it for your diſh or butter-plate, butter ſome eggs thus : 
take ſix eggs, more or leſs as you have occaſion, beat them well, 
put them into a ſauce- pan with a good piece of butter, a little 
ſalt, keep beating them with a ſpoon till they are thick enough, 
then pour them on the toaſt ; ſet the biggeſt bunch of brockely 
in the middle, and the other little pieces round and about, and 
garniſh the .diſh round with little ſprigs of brockely. This is 
a pretty ſide-diſh, or a corner-plate. | 


Aſparagus and eggs. 


TOAST a toaſt as big as you have occaſion for, butter it 
and lay it in your diſh, butter ſome eggs as above, and lay over 
it. In the mean time boil ſome graſs tender, cut it ſmall, and 
lay it over the eggs. This makes a pretty- ſide diſh for a ſecond 
courſe, or a corner-plate. 


Brockely in ſallad. 


BROCKELY is a pretty diſh, by way of ſallad in the middle 
of a table. Boil it like aſparagus (in the beginning of the book 
you have an account how to clean it) lay it in your diſh, beat 
up with oil and vinegar, and a little ſalt. Garniſh with ſtertion- 

| buds. 

Or boil it, and have plain butter in a cup. Or farce French 
rolls with it, and buttered eggs together for change. Or farce 
your rolls with muſſels done the ſame way as oyſters, only no 
Wine, 


To make potatoe cakes, 


TAKE potatoes, boil them, peel them, beat them in a mor- 
tar, mix them with the yolks of eggs, a little ſack, ſugar, à lit- 
tle beaten mace, a little nutmeg, a little cream or melted butter, 
work it up into a p#ſte; then make it into cakes, or juſt what 
ſhapes you pleaſe with moulds, fry them brown in freſh butter, 
lay them in plates or diſhes, melt butter with ſack and ſugars 


and pour over them, ; 
pudding 
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A pudding made thus. 


MIX it as befere, make it up in the ſhape of a pudding, and 
bake it; pour butter, ſack, and ſugar over it. 


To make potatoes like à collar of veal or mutton. 


MAKE the ingredients as before , make it up in the ſhape of 
a collar of veal, and with ſome of it make round balls. Bake 
it with the balls, ſet the collar in the middle, lay the balls round, 
let your ſauce be half a pint of red wine, ſugar enough to ſweet- 
en it, the yolks of two eggs, beat up a little nutmeg, ſtir all 
theſe together for fear of curdling ; when it is thick enough, 
pour it over the collar. This is a pretty diſh for a firſt or 
ſecond courſe. | 


To broil potatoes. 


FIRST broil them, peel them, cut them in two, broil them 
till they are brown on borh ſides ; then lay them in the plate oc 
diſh, and pour melted butter over them. 


To fry potatoes. 
CUT them into thin ſlices, as big as a crown piece, fry them 


brown, lay them in the plate or diſh, pour melted butter, and 
ſack and ſugar over them. Theſe are a pretty corner- plate. 


Maſhed potatoes. 


- BOIL your potatoes, peel them and put them into a ſauce- 
pan, maſh them well : to two pounds of potatoes put a pint of 
milk, a little ſalt, ſtir them well together, take care they don't 


ſtick to the bottom, then take a quarter of a pgund of butter, 
Aic it in and ſerve it up. 


8 To grill ſbrimps. 
SEASON them with ſalt and pepper; ſhred parſley, butter, 
and ſcollop-ſhells well; and ſome grated bread, and let them 


ſtew for half an hour, Browa them with a hot iron, and ferye 
mem up. 


O | * Buttered 
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Buttered forimps. 


STEW two quarts of ſhrimps in a pint of white wine, with 
nutmeg, beat up eight eggs, with a little white wine and half a 
pound of butter, ſhaking the farce-pan one way all the time 
over the fire till they are thick enough, lay toaſted ſippets round 
a diſh, and pour them over it, fo ſerve them up. 
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To dreſs ſpinach. 


PICK and wafh your ſpinach well, put it into a fauce- pan, 
with a little falt. Cover it clofe, and let it ſte till it is juſt ten- 
der; then throw it into a ſieve, drain all the liquor out, and 
chop it ſmall, as much as the quantity of a French roll, add 
half a pint of cream to it, ſeafon with ſalt, pepper, and grated 
nutmeg, put in a quarter of a pound of butter, and ſet it a ſtew- 
ing over the fire a quarter of an hour, ſtirring it often. Cut a 
French roll into long pieces, about as thick as your finger, fry 
them, poach fix eggs, lay them round on the ſpinach, ftick the 
pieces of roll in and about the eggs. Serve it up either for a 
ſupper, or fide-diſh at a fecond courſe, | 


 Stewed ſpinach and eggs. 

PICK and waſh your ſpinach very clean, put it into a ſauce- 
pan, with a little falt; cover it cloſe, ſhake the pan often, 
when it is juſt tender, and whilſt it is green, throw it into a 
ſieve to drain, lay it into your diſh. In the mean time have 2 
{tew-pan of water boiling, break as many eggs into cups as you 
would poach. When the water boils put in the eggs, have an 
egg-llice' ready to take them-out with, lay them on the ſpinach, 
and garniſh the diſh with orange cut into quarters, with melted 
butter in a cup. 


To boil ſpinath, when you have not room on the fire 10 
do by itſelf. 

HAVE a n- box, or any other thing that ſhuts very cloſe, 
put in your ſpinach, cover it ſo cloſe as no water can get in, and 
put it into water or a pot of liquor, or any thing you are boil- 
ing. It will take about an hour, if the pot or copper boils. In 

bg lame manner you way boil peaſe without water. 


Aſparagus 


- —y 
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Aſparagus forced in French rolls. 


TAKE three French rolls, take out all the crumb, by firſt 
cutting a piece of the top-cruſt off; but be careful that the cruſt 
fits again the ſame place. Fry the rolls brown in freſh butter 5 
then take a pint of cream, the yolk of ſix eggs beat fine, a little 
ſalt and nutmeg, ſtir them well together over a ſlow fire till it 
begins to be thick. Have ready a hundred of ſmall graſs boiled, 
then ſave tops enough to ſtick the rolls with, the reſt cut ſmall 
and put into the cream, fill the loaves with them. Before you 
fry the rolls, make holes thick in the top cruſt, and ſtick the 
graſs in; then lay on the piece of cruſt, and ſtick the graſs in, 
that it may look as if it was growing. It makes a pretty ſide - 
diſh at a ſecond courſe. | 

To make oyſter loaves, | 

FRY the French rolls-as above, take half a pint of oyſters, 
ſtew them in their own liquor, then take out the oyſters with a 
fork, ſtrain the liquor to them, put them into a ſauce- pan 
again, with a glaſs of white wine, a little beaten mace, a little 
grated nutmeg, a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour ; 
ſhake them well together, then put them into the rolls, and 


= theſe make a pretty ſide-diſh for a firſt courſe. You may rub in 
= the crumbs of two rolls, and toſs up with the oyſters, 


To flew parſnips. 

BOIL them tender, ſcrape them from the duſt, cut them 
into ſlices, put them into a ſauce-pan, with cream enough ; for 
ſauce, a piece of butter rolled in = a little ſalt, and ſhake 
the ſauce-pan often. When the cream boils, pour them into a 
plate for a corner-diſh, or a ſide-diſh at ſupper. 


To maſh par ſnips. | 
BOIL them tender, ſcrape them clean, then ſcrape all the 
loft into a ſauce-pan, put as much milk or cream as will ſtew 
them. Keep them ſtirring, and when quite thick, tir in a good 
Piece of butter, and ſend them to table. 


Th flew cucumbers. 


PARE twelve cucumbers and ſlice them as thick as à half 
crown, lay them in a coarſe cloth to drain, and when they are 
dry, flour them and fry them brown in freſh butter; then take 

O 2 them 
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them out with an egg-ſlice, lay them in a plate before the fire, 
and have ready one cucumber whole, cut a long piece out of the 
fide and ſcoop out all the pulp ; have ready fry'd onions peeled 
and ſliced, and fry'd brown with the ſliced cucumber. Fill the 
whole cucumber with the fry'd onion, ſeaſon with pepper and 
ſalt ; put on the piece you cut out, and tie it round with a pack- 
thread. Fry it brown, firſt flouring it, then take it out of the 
pan and keep it hot; keep the pan on the fire, and with one 
hand put in a little flour, while with the other you ſtir it. When 
it is thick put in two or three ſpoonfuls of water, and half a pint 
of white or red wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, ſtir it together, 
put in three blades of mace, four cloves, half a nutmeg, a little 
pepper and ſalt, all beat fine together; ſtir it into the ſauce-pan, 
then throw in your cucumbers, give them a toſs or two, then 
lay the whole cucumbers in the middle, the reſt round, pour the 
ſauce all over, untie the cucumbers betore you lay it into the 
diſh. Garniſh the diſh with fry'd onions, and ſend it to table 
hot. This is a pretty fide-diſh at a firſt courſe, 


To ragoo French beans. 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of French beans, ſtring them, 
don't ſplit them, cut them in three acroſs, lay them in falt 
and water, then take them out and dry them in a coarſe cloth, 
fry them brown, then pour out all the fat, put in a quarter of a 
pint of hot water, ſtir it into the pan by degrees, let it boil, 
then take a quarter of a pound of freſh butter rolled in a very 
little flour, two fpoonfuls of catchup, one ſpoonful of muſhroom- 
pickle, and four of white wine, an onion ſtuck with fix cloves, 
two or three blades of mace, beat half a nutmeg grated, a little 
pepper and ſalt; ſtir it all together for a few minutes, then throw 
in the beans, ſhake the pan for a minute or two, take out the 
onion, and pour them into your diſh. This is a pretty ſide-diſh, 
and you may garniſh with what you fancy, either pickled French 
beans, muſhrooms, or ſamphire, or any thing elle. 


A ragoo of beans, with a force. 


RAGOO them as above, take two large carrots, ſcrape and 
boil them tender, then maſh them in a pan, ſeaſon with pep: 
per and ſalt, mix them with a little piece of butter and the yolks 
of two raw eggs. Make it into what ſhape you pleaſe, and bak- 
jag it a quarter of an hour in a quick oven will do, but à Un 
oven is the belt; lay it in the middle of the diſh, and the 14“ 
goo round, Serve it up hot for a firlt courſe, 5Y or 
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Or this way beans ragoo'd with cabbage. 


TAKE a nice little cabbage, about as big as a pint bafon ; 
when the outſide Jeaves, top, and ſtalks are cut off, half boil 
it, cut a hole in the middle pretty big, take what you cut out 
and chop it very fine, with a few of the beans boiled, a carrot 
boiled and maſhed, and a turnip boiled; and maſh all together, put 
them into a ſauce-pan, ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nut- 
meg, a good piece df butter, ſtew them a few minutes over the 
fire, ſtirring the pan often. In the mean time put the cabbage 
into a ſauce-pan, but take great care it does not fall to pieces ; 
put to it four ſpoonfuls of water, two of wine, and one of 
catchup ; have a ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, a piece of butter 
rolled in a little flour, a very little pepper, cover it cloſe and 
let it ſtew ſoftly till it is tender ; then take it up carefully and 
lay it in the middle of the diſh, pour your maſhed roots in the 
middle to fill it up high, and your ragoo round it. You may 
add the liquor the cabbage, was ſtewed in, and ſend it to table 
hot. This will do for a top, bottom, middle, or ſide-diſh. 
When beans are not to be had, you may cut carrots and turnips 
into little ſlices, and fry them; the carrots in little round ſlices, 
the turnips in long pieces about two inches long and as thick 
as one's finger, and toſs them up in the ragoo. 


Beans ragoo*d with parſnips. 


TAKE two large parſnips, ſcrape them clean, and boil them 
in water. When tender, take them up, ſcrape all the ſoft into a 
ſauce- pan, add to them four ſpoonfuls of cream, a piece of but- 
ter as big as an hen's egg, chop them in the ſauce-pan well; 


and when they are quite thick, heap them up in the middle of- 
the diſh and the ragoo round, 


Beans ragoc'd with potatoes. 


BOIL two pounds of potatoes ſoft, then peel them, put them 
into a ſauce- pan, put to them half a pint of milk, ſtir them 
about, and a little ſalt; then ſtir in a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, keep ftirring all the time till it is ſo thick, that you can't ſtir 
the ſpoon in it hardly for ſtiffneſs, then put it into a halfpenny 
Welch diſh, firſt buttering the diſh. Heap them as high as 
they will lie, flour them, pour a little melted butter over it and 
then a few crumbs of bread. Set it into a tin oven before the 
fire; and when brown, lay it in the middle of the diſh, (take 
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eat care you don't maſh it) pour your rageo round it and 
or it to table hot, 
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To ragoo ſellery. 


WASH and make a bunch of ſellery very clean, cut it in 
pieces about two inches long, put it into a ſtew- pan, with juſt 
as much water as will cover it, tie three or four blades of mace, 
two or three cloves, about twenty corns of whole pepper in a 
muſlin-rag looſe, put it into the ſtew-pan, a little onion, a little 
bundle of ſweet herbs; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew ſoftly till 
tender; then take out the ſpice, onion, and ſweet herbs, put in 
half an ounce of truffles and morels, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a 
gill of red wine, a piece of butter as big as an egg rolled in 
flour, ſix farthing French rolls, ſeaſon with falt to your palate, 
ſtir it all together, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till the ſauce is 
thick and good. Take care that the roll don't break, ſhake 
your pan often; when it is enough, diſh it up and garniſh with 
lemon, The yolks of fix hard eggs, or more, put in with the 
rolls, will make it a fine diſh. This for a firſt courſe, 

If you would have it white, put in white wine inſtead of red, 
and ſome cream for a ſecond courſe. | 


To ragoo muſhrooms. 


PEEL and ſcrape the flaps, put a quart into a ſauce-pan, a 
very little ſalt, ſet them on a quick fire, let them boil up, then 
take them off, put to them a gill of red wine, a quarter of a 
pound of butter rolled in a little flour, a little nutmeg, a little 
beaten mace, ſet it on the fire, ſtir it now and then; when it is 
thick and fine, have ready the yolks of ſix eggs hot and boiled 
in a bladder hard, lay it in the middle of your diſh, and pour 
the ragoo over it. Garniſh with broiled muſhrooms. 


A pretty diſh of eggs. 

BOIL ſix eggs hard, peel them and cut them into thin lices, 
put a quarter of a pound of butter into the ſtew-pan, then put 
in your eggs and fry them quick. Half a quarter of an hour 
will do them. You muſt be very careful not to break them, throw 
over them pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, lay them in your diſh be- 
fore the fire, pour out all the fat, ſhake in a little flour, and 
have ready two ſhalots cut ſmall; throw them into the pan, pour 
in a quarter of a Sint. f white wine, a little juice of lemon; 
and a little piece of «SA rolled in flour. Stir all together till 
it js thick; if you have not ſauce enough, put in a little more 

_ wine, 
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wine, toaſt ſome thin ſlices of bread cut three-corner- ways, and 


lay round your diſh, pour the ſauce all over and ſend it to table 
hot, You may put ſweet oil on the toaſt; if it be agreeable. 


| | Eggs a la iripe. 

BOIL your eggs hard, take off the ſhells and cut them long- 
ways in four quarters, put a little butter into a ſtew-pan, let it 
melt, ſhake in a little flour, ſtir it with a ſpoon, then put in your 
eggs, throw a little grated nutmeg all over, a little ſalt, a good 
deal of ſhred parſley, ſhake your pan round, pour in a little cream, 
tols the pan round carefully, that you don't break the eggs. 
W hen your ſauce is thick and fine take up your eggs, pour the 
ſauce all over them, and garniſh with lemon, 


A fricaſey of eggs. 

BOIL eight eggs hard, take off the ſhells, cut them into 
quarters, have ready half a pint of cream, and a quarter of a 
pound of freſh butter ; ſtir it together over the fire till it is thick 
and ſmooth, lay the eggs in the diſh and pour the ſauce all 
over. Garniſh with the hard yolks of three eggs cut in two, 
and lay round the edge of the diſh, gs 


A ragoo of eggs. 


- BOIL twelve eggs hard, take off the ſhells, and with a little 
knife very carefully cut the white acroſs long-ways, ſo that the 
white may be in two halves, and the yolks whole. Be careful 
neither to break the whites nor yolks, take a quarter of pint of 
pickled muſhrooms chopped very fine, half an opnce of truffles 
and morels, boiled in three ar four ſpoonfuls of water, ſave the 
water, and chop the truffles and morels very ſmall, boil a little 
parſley, chop it fine, mix them together with the truffle-water 
you ſaved, grate a little nutmeg in, a little beaten mace, put it 
into a ſauce- pan with three ſpoonfuls of water, a gill of red wine, 
one ſpoonful of catchup, a piece of butter as bigfas a large wal - 
nut, rolled in flour, ſtir all together and let it boil. In the mean 
time get ready your eggs, lay the yolks and whites in order in 
your diſh, the hollow parts of the whites uppermoſt, that they 
may be filled; take ſome crumbs of bread, and fry them brown 
and criſp, as you do for larks, with which fill up the whites 
of the eggs as high as they will lie, then pour in your ſauce all 
over, and garniſh with fried crumbs of bread. This is a very 
Zenteel pretty diſh, if it be well done, ES 
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To broil eggs. 


CUT a toaſt round a quartern loaf, toaſt it brown, lay it on 
your diſh, butter it, and very carefully break ſix or eight eggs on 
the toaſt, and take a red hot ſhovel, and hold over them. When 
they are done, ſqueeze a Seville orange over them, grate a little 
nutmeg over it, and ſerve it up for a fide-plate. Or you may 
poach your eggs, and lay them on a toaſt ; or toaſt your toaſt 
eriſp, and pour a little boiling water over it; ſeaſon it with a 
little ſalt, and then lay your poached eggs on it. 


To adreſs eggs with bread. 


TAKE a penny-loaf, ſoak it in a quart of hot milk for two 
hours, or till the bread is ſoft, then ſtrain it through a coarſe 
ſieve, put to it two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water, or roſe- 
water; ſweeten it, grate in a little nutmeg, take a little diſh, 
butter the bottom of it, break in as many eggs as will cover the 
bottom of the diſh, pour in the bread and milk, ſet it in a tin- 
oven before the fire, and half an hour will bake it; or it will do 
on a chaffing-diſh of coals, Cover it cloſe before the fire, or 
bake it in a ſlow oven. | | 


| To farce eggs. 
GET two cabbage-lettuces, ſcald them, with a few muſh- 
rooms, parſley, ſorrel, and chervil; then chop them very ſmall, 
with the yolks of hard eggs, ſeaſoned with ſalt and nutmeg, then 
ftew them in butter; and when they are enough, put in alittle 
cream, then pour them into the bottom of a diſh. Take the 
whites, and chop them very fine with parſley, nutmeg, and ſalt. 


Lay this round the brim of the diſh, and run a red-hot fire- 
ſhovel over it, to brown it. 


Fees with lettuce. 


SCALD ſome cabbage lettuce in fair water, ſqueeze them well, 
then ſlice them and toſs them up in a ſauce-pan with a piece of 
butter; ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and a little nutmeg. Let 
them ſtew half an hour, chop them well together, when they 
are enough, lay them in your diſh, fry ſome eggs nicely in but- 
ter and lay on them, Garniſh with Seville orange, 
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To fry eggs as round as balls. 


HAVING a deep frying-pan, and three pints of clarified but- 
ter, heat it as hot as for fritters, and tir it with a ſtick, till it 
runs round like a whirlpool; then break an egg into the middle, 
and turn it round with your ſtick, till it be as hard as a poached 
egg; the whirling round of the butter will make it as round as 
a ball, then take it up with a ſlice, and put it in a diſh before 
the fire : they will keep hot half an hour and yet be ſoft ; ſo 
you may do as many as you pleaſe. You may ſerve theſe with 


what you pleaſe, nothing better than ſtewed ſpinach, and gar- 
niſh with orange. 


To make an egg as big as twenty. 


PART the yolks from the whites, train them both ſeparate 
through a ſieve, tie the yolks up in a bladder in the form of a 
ball. Boil them hard, then put this ball into another blad- 
der, and the whites round it; tie it up oval faſhion, and boil 
it. Theſe are uſed for grand ſallads. This is very pretty for a 

ragoo, boil five or fix yolks together, and lay in the middle of 


the ragoo of eggs; and fo you may make them of any ſize you 
pleaſe. | CO 


To make a grand diſh of eggs. 


YOU muſt break as many eggs as the yolks will fill a pint 
baſon, the whites by themſelves, tie the yolks by themſelves in 
a bladder round : boil them hard, then have a wooden bowl 
that will hold a quart, made like two butter-diſhes, but in the 
ſhape of an egg, with a hole through one at the top. You are 
to obſerve, when you boil the yolks, to run a packthread through 
it, and a quarter of a yard hanging out. When the yolk is 
boiled hard, put it into the bowl-diſh ; but be careful to hang it 
ſo as to be in the middle. The ſtring being drawn through the 
hole, then clap the two bowls together and tie them tight, and 
with a fine tunnel pour in the whites through the hole; then ſtop 
the hole cloſe, and boil it hard. It will take an hour. When 
it is boiled enough, carefully open it, and cut the ſtring cloſe. 
In the mean time take twenty eggs, beat them well, the yolks by 
themſelyes, and the whites by themſelves ; divide the whites into 
two, and boil them in bladders the ſhape of an egg. When 
they are boiled hard, cut one in two long-ways and one croſs- 
Ways, and with a fine ſharp knife cut out ſome of the white in the 


middle; lay the great egg in the middle, the two long halves 
on 


' 
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on each ſide, with the hollow part uppermoſt, and the two roung 
flat between. Take an ounce of truffles and morels, cut them 
very ſmall, boil them in half a pint of water till they are tender 
then take a pint of freſh muſhrooms clean picked, waſhed, an 
chopped ſmall, and put into the truffles and morels. Let them 
bail, add a little falt, a little beaten nutmeg, a little beaten mace, 
and add a gill of pickled muſhrooms chopped fine. Boil ſixteen 
of the yolks hard in a bladder, then chop them and mix them 
with the other ingredients; thicken it with a lump of butter 
rolled in flour, ſhaking your fance-pan round till hot and thick, 
then fill the round with this, turn them down again, and fill 
the two long ones; what remains, ſave to put into the ſauce-pan, 
Take a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, the other 
four yolks beat fine, a gill of white wine, a gill of pickled 
- muſhrooms, a little beaten mace, and a little nutmeg ; put all 
into the ſauce-pan to the other ingredients, and ſtir all well to- 
gether one way till it is thick and fine; pour it over all, and 
garniſh with notched lemon. ©. | 
This is a grand diſh at a ſecond courſe. Or you may mixit 
up with red wine and butter, and it will do for a firſt courſe. 


To make a pretty diſh of whites of eggs. 


TAKE the whites: of twelve eggs, beat them up with four 
ſpoonfuls of roſe- water, a little grated lemon- peel, a little nut- 
, and ſweeten with ſugar: mix them well, boil them in 
four bladders, tie them in the ſhape of an egg, and boil them 
hard. They will take half an hour. Lay them in your diſh; 
when cold, mix half a pint of thick cream, a gill of ſack, and 
half the juice of a Seville orange. Mix all together, ſweeten 
with fine ſugar, and pour over the eggs. Serve it up for a ſide- 
diſh at ſupper, or when you pleaſe,  *'  _ 


To dreſs beans in ragoo. 


YOU muft boil your beans ſo that the ſkins will flip off. Take 
about a quart, ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, then 
flour them, and have ready ſome butter in a ftew-pan, throw 
in your beans, fry them of a fine brown. then drain them from the 
fat, and lay them in your diſh. Have ready a quarter of a pound 
butter melted, and half a pint of blanched beans boiled, and 
beat in a mortar, with a very little pepper, falt, and nutmeg; 
then by degrees mix them in the butter, and pour over the other 
beans, Garniſh with a boiled and fried bean, and fo on — | 
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you fill the rim of your diſh, They are very good without fry- 
ing, and only plain butter melted over them. 


An amulet of beans. 


BLANCH your beans, and fry them in ſweet butter, with 
a little parſley, pour -out the butter, and pour in ſome cream. 
Let it ſimmer, ſhaking your pan; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg, thicken with three or four yolks of eggs, have ready 
a pint of cream, thickened with the yolks of four eggs, ſeaſon 
with alittle ſalt, pour it in your diſh, and lay your beans on the 
amulet, and ſerve it up hot. | | 

The ſame way you may dreſs muſhrooms, truffles, green peaſe, 
aſparagus, and artichoke-bottoms, ſpinach, ſorrel, &c. all being 
firſt cut into ſmall pieces, or ſhred fine. | 


To make a bean tanſey. 


TAKE two quarts of beans, blanch and beat them very fine 
in a mortar ; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and mace; then put in 


| the yolks of ſix eggs, and a quarter of a pound of butter, a pint 


of cream, half a pint of ſack, and ſweeten to your palate. Soak 
four Naples biſcuits in half a pint of milk, mix them with the 
other ingredients. Butter a pan and bake it, then turn it on a 
diſh, and ſtick citron and orange-peel candied, cut ſmall, and 
ſtuck about it. Garniſn with Seville orange. 


To make a water tanſey, 


TAKE twelve eggs, beat them very well, half a manchet 
grated, and fifted through a cullender or half a penny roll, 
half a pint of fair water. Colour with the juice of ſpinach, and 


3 : one ſmall ſprig of tanſey beat together; ſeaſon it with ſugar to 


your palate, a little ſalt, a ſmall nutmeg grated, two or three 
ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, put it into a ſkellet, ſtir it all one way, 
and let it thicken like a haſty-pudding; then bake it, or you 
may butter a ſtew-pan and put it into, Butter a diſh, and lay 
over it; when one fide is enough, turn it with a diſh and lip 
the other ſide into the pan. When that is done, ſet it into a 


= . maſſereen, throw ſugar all over, and garniſh with orange. 


| Peaſe francoiſe. 

TAKE a quart of ſhelled peaſe, cut a large Spaniſh onion, 
or two middling ones ſmall, and two cabbage or Sileſia lettuces 
cut ſmall, put them into a ſauce-pan, with half a pint of water, 
leaſon them with a little ſalt, a little beaten pepper, and a little 
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beaten mace and nutmeg. Cover them cloſe, and let them flew 
a quarter of an hour, then put in a quarter of pound of freſh 
butter rolled in a little flour, a ſpoonful of catchup, a little piece 
of burnt butter as big as a nutmeg; cover them cloſe, and let 
it immer ſoftly an hour, often ſhaking the pan, When it is 
enough, ſerve it up for a ſide-diſh. 

For an alteration, you may ſtew the ingredients as above ; then 
take a ſmall cabbage-lettuce, and half boil it, then drain it, cut 
the ſtalks flat at the bottom, ſo that it will ſtand firm in the diſh, 
and with a knife very carefully cut out the middle, leaving the 
outſide leaves whole. Put what you cut out into a ſauce pan, 
chop it, and puta piece of butter, a little pepper, ſalt, and nut- 
meg, the yolk of a hard egg chopped, a few, crumbs of bread, 
mix all together, and when it is hot fill your cabbage, put ſome 
butter into a ſtew-pan, tie your cabbage, and fry it till you think 
it is enough; then take it up, untie it, and firſt pour the ingre- 
dients of peaſe into your diſh, ſet the forced cabbage in the mid- 
dle, and have ready four artichoke bottoms fry'd, and cut in two, 
and laid round the diſh. This will do for a top-difh. 


Green peaſe with cream. 


TAKE a quart of fine green peaſe, put them into a ſtew- pan 
with a piece of butter as big as an egg, rolled in a little flour, 
ſeaſon them with a little ſalt and nutmeg, a bit of ſugar as big 
as a nutmeg, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome parſley chop- 
ped fine, a quarter of a pint of boiling water. Cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſtew very ſoftly half an hour, then pour in a quar- 
ter of a pint of good cream, Give it one boil, and ſerve it up 
for a ſide plate. | | 


A farce meagre cabbage. 


TAKE a white heart cabbage, as big as the bottom of a 
plate, let it boil five minutes in water, then drain it, cut the 
ſtalk flat to ſtand in the diſh, then carefully open the leaves, and 
take out the inſide, leaving the outſide leaves whole. Chop 
what you take out very fine, take the fleſh of two or three floun- 
ders or plaiſe clean from the bone; chop it with the cabbage 
and the yolks and whites of four hard eggs, a handful of picked 
parſley, beat all together in a mortar, with a quarter of a pound 
of melted butter ; mix it up with the yolk of an egg, and a few 
crumbs of bread, fill the cabbage, and tie it together, put it into 
a deep ſtew-pan, or ſauce- pan, put to it half a pint of water, 2 
quarter of a pound of butter rolled in a little flour, the yolks of 
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four hard eggs, an onion ſtuck with ſix cloves, whole pepper 
and mace tied in a muſlin rag, half an ounce of truffles and 
morels, a ſpoonful of catchup, a few pickled muſhrooms ; cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſimmer an hour. If you find it is not enough, 
you muſt do it longer. When it is done, lay it in your diſh, 
untic it, and pour the ſauce over it. 


To farce cucumbers. 


* TAKE fix large cucumbers, cut a piece off the top, and 
ſcoop out all the pulp; take a large white cabbage boiled tender, 
take only the heart, chop it fine, cut a large onion fine, ſhred 
ſome parſley and pickled muſhrooms ſmall, two hard eggs chop- 
ped very fine, ſeaſon it with pepper, falt, and nutmeg ; ſtuff 
your cucumbers full, - and put on the pieces, tie them with a 
packthread, and fry them in butter of a light brown; have the 
following ſauce ready: take a quarter of a pint of red wine, a 
quarter of a pint of boiling water, a {mall onion chopped fine, a 
little pepper and falt, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, rolled 
in flour; when the cucumbers are enough, lay them in your diſh, 
pour the fat out of the pan and pour in this fauce, let it boil, 
and have ready the yolks of two eggs beat fine, mixed with two 
or three ſpoonfuls of the ſauce, then turn them into the pan, 
let them boil, keeping it ſtirring all the time, untie the firings 


and pour the fauce over. Serve it up for a ſide-diſh, Garniſh 
with the tops. | 


To flew cucumbers. 


TAKE fix large cucumbers, {lice them; take large onions, 
peel and cut them in thin ſlices, fry them both brown, then 
drain them and pour out the fat, put them into the pan again, 
with three ſpoonfuls of hot water, a quarter of a pound of butter 
rolled in flour, and a tea-ſpoonful of muſtard ; ſeaſon with pep- 
per and falt, and let them ſtew a quarter of an hour ſoftly, ſhak- 
ing the pan often, When they ace enough, diſh them up. 


Fry'd Sellery. 

TAKE fix or eight heads of ſellery, cut off the green tops, 
and take off the outſide ſtalks, waſh them clean, and pare the 
roots clean; then have ready half a pint of white wine, the 
yolks of three eggs beat fine, and a little ſalt and nurmeg ; mix 
= well togethor with flour into a batter, dip every head into the 


batter, 
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batter, and fry them in butter. When enough, lay them in 


your diſh, and pour melted butter over them. 


Sellery with cream. 
WASH and clean fix or eight heads of ſellery, cut theni about 
three inches long, boil them tender, pour away all the water, 
and take the yolks of four eggs beat fine, half a pint of cream, 


a little ſalt and nutmeg, pour it over, keeping the pan ſhaking 
all the while, When it begins to be thick, diſh it up. 


Cauliflowers ſry'd. 

TAKE two fine cauliflowers, boil them in milk and water, 
then leave one whole, and pull the other to pieces; take half 
a pound of butter, with two ſpoonfuls of water, a little duſt of 
flour, and melt the butter in a ſtew- pan; then put in the whole 
cauliflower cut in two, and the other pulled to pieces, and fry it 
till it is of a very light brown. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt. 
When it is enough, lay the two halves in the middle, and pour 


the reſt all over. 


To make an oatmeal pudding. 
TAKE a pint of fine oatmeal, boil it in three pints of new 
milk, ſtirring it till it is as thick as a haſty- pudding; take it off, 
and ſtir in half a pound of freſh butter, a little beaten mace and 


nutmeg, and a gill of ſack; then beat up eight eggs, half the 


whites, ſtir all well together, lay puff-paſte all over the diſh, 
hou in the pudding, and bake it half an hour. Or you may 
il it with a few currants, 


To make a potatoe pudding. 
TAKE a quart of potatoes, beil them ſoft, peel them and maſk 


them with the back of a ſpoon, and rub them through a ſieve, 


to have them fine and ſmooth; take half a pound of freſh butter 


melted, half a pound of fine ſugar, fo beat them well together 


till they are very ſmooth, beat ſix eggs, whites and all, ſtir them 
in, and a glaſs of ſack or brandy. You may add half a pound 
of currants, boil it half an hour, melt butter with a glaſs of 
white wine ; ſweeten with ſagar, and pour over it. You may 


bake it in a diſh, with puff paſte all round the diſh and at the 
bottom. 


( 
{ 
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To make a ſecond potatoe pudding. 
BOIL two pounds of potatoes, and beat them in a mortar 
tne, beat in half a pound of melted bntter, boil it half an hour, 
pour melted butter over it, with a glaſs of white wine, or the 
juice of a Seville orange, and throw ſugar all over the pudding 


and diſh. 


To make a third ſort of potatoe pudding. 

TAKE two pounds of white potatoes, boil them ſoft, peel 
and beat them in a mortar, or ſtrain them thtough a ſieve till 
they are quite fine; then mix in half a pound of freſh butter 
melted, then beat up the yolks of eight eggs and three whites, 
ſtir them in, and half a pound of white ſugar finely pounded, 
half a pint of ſack, ſtir it well together, grate in half a large 
nutmeg, and ſtir in half a pint of cream, make a pufi-palte, 
and lay all over your diſh and round the edges; pour in the 
pudding, and bake it of a fine light brown. : 
For change, put in half a pound of currants; or you may 
ſtrew over the top half an ounce of citron and orange-pect cut 
thin, before you put it into the oven, 


To mate an orange pudding. 


TAKE the yolks of ſixteen eggs, beat them well, with half 
a pound of melted butter, grate in the rind of two fine Seville 
oranges, beat in half a pound of fine ſugar, two ſpoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, two of roſe-water, a gill of ſack, half a 
pint of cream, two Naples biſcuits, or the'crumb of a halfpenny 
roll ſoaked in the cream, and mix all well together. Make a 
thin puff-paſte, and lay all over the diſh and round the rim, 


pour in the pudding and bake it, It will take about as long 
baking as a cuſtard, 


To make a ſecond ſert of orange pudding. 


YOU muſt take ſixteen yolks of eggs, beat them fine, mix 
them with half a pound of freſh butter melted, and half a pound 
of white ſugar, a little roſe-water and a little nutmeg. Cut 
the peel of a fine large Seville orange ſo thin as none of the 
white appears, beat it fine in a mortar till it is Hike a paſte, and 

| degrees mix in the above ingredients all together; then lay a 
puff. paſte all over the diſh, pour in the ingredients, and bake it. 
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To make a third orange pudding. 


YOU muſt take two large Seville oranges, and grate off the 
rind as far as they are yellow ; then put your oranges in fair 
water, and let them boil till they are tender. Shift the water 
three or four times to take out the bitterneſs ; when they are ten- 
der, cut them open and take away the ſeeds and ſtrings, and beat 
the other part in a mortar, with half a pound of ſugar, till it 
is a paſte ; then put to it the yolks of ſix eggs, three or four 
ſpoonfuls of thick cream, half a Naples biſcuit grated, mix theſe 
together, and melt a pound of freſh butter very thick, and tir 
it well in. When it is Told, put a little thin puff-paſte about 


the bottom and rim of your diſh ; pour in the ingredients, and 
bake it about three quarters of an hour. 


To make a fourth orange pudding. 


YOU muſt take the outſide rind of three Seville oranges, 
* boil them in ſeveral waters till they are tender, then pound them 
in a mortar, with three quarters of a pound of ſugar ; then blench 
half a pound of ſweet almonds, beat them very fine with roſe- 
water to keep them from oiling, then beat ſixteen eggs, but fix 
whites, a pound of freſh butter, and beat all theſe together till 
it is light and hollow; then Jay a thin puff-paſte all over a diſh, 
and put in the ingredients. Bake it with your tarts. 


* 


To make a lemon pudding. 


GRATE the outſide rind of two clear lemons ; then grate 
two Naples biſcuits and mix with the grated peel, and add to it 
three quarters of a pound of white ſugar, twelve, yolks of eggs, 
and half the whites, three quarters of a pound of melted butter, 
half a pint of thick cream; mix all well together, lay a puff 
paſte all over the diſh, pour the ingredients in and bake it. An 
hour will bake it. 


To bake an almond pudding. 


BLANCH half a pound of ſweet almonds, and pour bitter 
ones, in warm water, take them and pound them in a marble 
mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of 2 water, and two o 
roſe- water, a gill of ſack; mix in four grated Naples biſcuits, 
three quarters of a pound of melted butter, beat eight eggs àn 
mix them with a quart of cream boiled, grate in half a nutmeg 


and a quarter of a pound of ſugar z mix all well together, W 
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thin puff-paſte and lay all over the diſh, pour in the ingredients 
aad bake it; | 


To boil an almond pudding. 


BEAT a pound of ſweet almonds as ſmall as poſſible, with 
three ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and a gilleof ſack or white wine, 
and mix jn half a pound of freſh butter melted, with five yolks 
of eggs and two whites, a quart of cream, a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, half a nutmeg grated, one ſpoonful of flour and three 
ſpoonfuls of crumbs of white bread ; mix all well together, and 
boil it. It will take half an hour boiling. 


To make 'a ſagoe pudding. 


LET half a pound of ſagoe be waſhed well in three or four hot 
waters, then put to it a quart of new milk, and let it boil to- 
gether till it is thick; ſtir it carefully, (for it is apt to burn) put 
in a ſtick of cinnamon when you ſet it on the fire: when it is 
boiled take it out ; before you pour it out, ſtir in a half pound 
of freſh butter, then pour it into a pan, and beat up nine eggs, 
with five of the whites and four ſpoonfuls of ſack; ſtir all to- 
gether, and ſweeten to your taſte. Put in a quarter of a pound 
of currants clean waſhed and rubbed, and juſt plump'd in two 

ſpoonfuls of ſack and two of roſe water: mix all well together, 
lay a puff-paſte over a diſh, pour in the ingredients and bake it. 


To make a millet pudding. 
YOU muſt get half a pound of millet ſeed, and after it is 
waſhed and picked clean, put to it half a pound of ſugar, a 
whole nutmeg grated, and three quarts of milk. When you 
nave mixed all well together, break in half a pound of freſh but- 
ter; butter your diſh, pour it ih and bake it. | 


To make a carrot pudiing. 


| YOU muſt take a raw carrot, ſcrape it very clean and grate 
it: Take half a pound of the grated carrot, and a pound of 
grated bread, beat up eight eggs, leave out half the whites, 
and mix the eggs with half a pint of cream: then ſtir in the 
bread and carrot, half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a 
pint of ſack, and three ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water, a nut- 
meg grated. Sweeten to your palate. Mix all well together, and 
it it is not thin enough, ſtir in a little new milk or cream. Let 
it be of a moderate thickneſs, lay a puff. paſte all over the diſh, 
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and pour in the ingredients. Bake it; it will take an hour's 


baking. Or you may boil it, but then you muſt melt butter, 
and put in white wine and ſugar, 


A ſecond carrot pudding. 


GET two penny- loaves, pare off the cruſt, ſoak them in a 
quart of boiling milk, let it ſtand till it is cold, then grate in 
two or three large carrots, then put in eight eggs well beat, and 
three quarters of a pound of freſh butter melted, grate in a little 
nutmeg, and ſweeten to your taſte. Cover your diſh with puff. 
palte, pour in the ingredients and bake it an hour. 


To make a cowſlip pudding. 


HAVING got the flowers of a peck of cowſlips, cut them 
ſmall and pound them ſmall, with half a pound of Naples biſ- 
cuits grated and three pints of cream. Boil them a little; then 
take them off the fire and beat up ſixteen eggs, with a little 
cream and a little roſe water. Sweeten to your palate. Mix it 
all well together, butter a diſh and pour it in. Bake it; and 
when it is enough, throw fine ſugar over and ſerve it up. 

Note, New milk will do in all thefe puddings, when you have 
no cream. | | 


To make a quince, africot, or white pear-plum pudding. 


SCALD your quinces very tender, pare them very thin, 
ſcrape off the ſoft; mix it with ſugar very ſweet, put in a little 
ginger and a little cinnamon. To a pint of cream, you muſt 
put three or four yolks of eggs, and (tir it into your quinces till 
they are of a good thickneſs. It muſt be pretty thick. So you 


may do apricots or white pear-plums. Butter your diſh, pour 
it in and bake it. l 


To make a pearl Barley pudding. 


GET a pound of pearl barley, waſh it clean, put to it three 
quarts of new milk and half a. pound of double refined ſugar, 2 
nutmeg grated ; then put it into a deep pan, and bake it with 
brown bread. Take it out of the oven, beat up ſix eggs; mix 


all well together, butter a diſh, pour it in, bake it again an hour, 
and it will be excellent, 
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To make a French barley pudding. 
PUT to a quart of cream fix eggs well beaten, half the 
whites, ſweeten to your palate, alittle orange-flower water, 
or roſe water, and a pound of melted butter; then put in fix 
handfuls of French barley, that has been boiled tender in milk, 
butter a diſh, and put it in. It will take as long baking as a 
veniſon-paſty, 


To make an apple pudding. 


TAKE twelve large pippins, pare them, and take out the 
cores, put them into a ſauce- pan, with four or five ſpoon- 
fuls of water. Boil them till they are ſoft and thick; then beat 
them well, ſtir in a quarter of a pound of butter, a pound of 
loaf ſugar, the juice of three lemons, the peel of two lemons, 
cut thin and beat fine in a mortar, the yolks of eight eggs beat; 
mix all well together, bake it in a ſlack oven; when it is near 
done, throw over a little fine ſugar. You may bake it in a puff- 
paſte, as you do the other puddings. 


To make an Italian pudding. 


TAKE a pint of cream, and ſlice in ſome French rolls, as 
much as you think will make it thick enough, beat ten eggs fine, 
grate a nutmeg, butrer the bottom of the diſh, ſlice twelve pip- 
pios into it, throw ſome orange peel and ſugar over, and half 
a pint of red wine; then pour your cream, bread and eggs over 
it; firſt lay a puff-paſte at the bottom of the diſh and round the 
edges, and bake it half an hour, 


To make a rice pudding. 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of rice, put it into a ſauce- 
pan, with a quart of new milk, a ſtick of cinnamon, ſtir it of- 
ten, to keep it from ſticking to the ſauce-pan. When it is boiled 
thick, pour it into a pan, ſtir in a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter and ſugar to your palate ; grate in half a nutmeg, add 
three or four ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and ſtir all well together, 
when it is cold, beat up eight eggs, with half the whites, beat 
it all well together, butter a diſh, and pour it in and bake it. 
You may lay a puff-paſte firſt all over the diſh ; for change, put 
in a few currants and ſweet-meats, if you chuſe it, 
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A ſecond. rice pudding. 


GET half a pound of rice, put to it three quarts of milk, ſtir 
in half a pound of ſugar, grate a ſmall nutmeg in, and break 
in half a pound of freſh butter ; butter a diſh, and pour it in 
and bake it. You may add a quarter of a pound of currants, for 
change. If you boil the rice and milk, and then ſtir in the ſu- 
gar, you may bake it before the fire, or in a tin oven. You may 
add eggs, but it will be good without. 


A third rice pudding. 

TAKE fix ounces of the flour of rice, put it into a quart of 
milk, and let it boil till it is pretty thick, ſtirring it all the 
while ; then pour it into a pan, ſtir in half a pound of freſh butter 
and a quarter of a pound of ſugar; when it is cold, grate in a 
nutmeg, beat ſix eggs with a ſpoonful or two of fack, beat and 
Nir all well together, lay a thin putF-paſte at the bottom of your 
diſh, pour it in aud bake it. 


To boil a cuſtard pudding. 


TAKE a pint of cream, out of which take two or three ſpoon- 
fuls, and mix with a ſpoonful of fine flour; ſet the reſt to boil. 
When it is boiled, take it of, and ſtir in the cold cream, and 
flour very well; when it is cool, beat up five yolks and two 
whites of eggs, and {tir in a little ſalt and ſome nutmeg, and 
wo or three ſpoontuls of ſack ; ſweeten to your palate ; butter 
a2 wooden bowl, and pour it in, tie a cloth over it, and boil it 
talf an hour. When it is enough, untie the cloth, turn the 
pudding out into your diſh, and pour melted butter over it. 


To make a fleur pudding. 


TAKE a quart of milk, beat up eight eggs, but four of the 
whites, mix with them a quarter of a pint of milk, and tir 
into that four large ſpoonfuls of flour, beat it well together, boil 
{ix bitter almonds in two ſpoonfuls of water, pour the water 
into the eggs, blanch the almonds and beat them fine in a mor- 
tar ; then mix them in, with half a large nutmeg and a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of falt, then mix in the reſt of the milk, flour your cloth 
well and boil it an hour ; ponr melted butter over it, and ſugar 
if you like it, thrown all over. Obſerve always in boiling pud- 
dings, that the water boils before you put them into the pot, 
and have ready, when they are boiled, a pan of clean cold water 2 
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juſt gire your pudding one dip in, then untie the cloth, and it 
will turn out, without ſticking to the cloth. 


To make a batler pudding. 


TAKE a quart of milk, beat up ſix eggs, half the whites, 
mix as above, ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt and 
one of beaten ginger ; then mix all together, boil it an hour 
and a quarter, and pour melted butter over it. You may put 
in eight eggs, if you have plenty, for change, and half a pound 
of prunes or currants, 


To make a batter pudding without eggs. 


TAKE a quart of milk, mix fix ſpoonfuls of flour, with a 
little of the milk firſt, a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, two tea-ſpoonfuls 
of beaten ginger, and two of the tinctute of ſaffron ; then 
mix all together, and boil it an hour, You may add fruit as 
you think proper. 1727 


To male a prateful pudding, 


TAKE a pound of fine flour, and a pound of white bread 
grated, take eight eggs, but half the whites, beat them up, and 
mix with them a pint of new milk, then ſtir in the bread and 
flour, a pound of raiſins ſtoned, a pound of currants, half a 
pound of ſugar, a little beaten ginger ; mix all well together, 
and either bake or boil it. Ir will take three quarters of an 
hour's baking. Put cream in, inſtead of milk, it you have it. 
It will be an addition to the pudding. 


Jo make a bread pudding. 


CUT off all the cruſt of a penny white loaf, and lice it thin 
into a quart of milk, ſet it over a chaffing diſh of coals till 
the bread has ſoaked up all the milk, then put in a piece of 
ſweet butter, ſtir it round, let it ſtand till cold; or you may boil 
your milk, and pour over your bread and cover it up cloſe, does 
full as well ; then take the yolks of ſix eggs, the whites of three, 
and beat them up with a little roſe- water and nutmeg, a little 
ſalt and ſugar, if you chuſe it. Mix all well together, and boil 
it half an hour, | 
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To make a fine bread pudding. 


TAKE all the crumb of a ſtale penny-loaf, cut it thin, 2 
uart of cream, ſet it over a flow fire till it is ſcalding hot, then 
let it ſtand till it is cold, beat up the'bread and cream well to. 
gether, grate in ſome nutmeg, take twelve bitter almonds, boil 
them in two fpoonfuls of water, pour the water to the cream and 
ſtir it in with a little ſalt, ſweeten it to your palate, blanch the 
almonds and beat them in a mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe 
or orange-flower water till they are a fine paſte; then mix them 
by degrees with the cream, till they are well mixed in the cream, 
then take the yolks of eight eggs, the whites of but four, beat 
them well and mix them with your cream, then mix all well to- 
gether. A wooden diſh is beſt to boil it in ; but if you boil it 
in a cloth, be ſure to dip it in the hot water and flour it well, 
tie it looſe and. boil it half an hour. Be ſure the water boils 
when you put it in, and keeps boiling all the time. When it is 
enough, turn it into your diſh, melt butter and put in two or 
three ſpoonfuls of white wine or ſack, give it a boil and pour it 
over your pudding; then ſtrew a good deal of fine ſugar all 
over the pudding and diſh, and ſend it to table hot. New milk 
will do, when you cannot get cream. You may for change put 


in a few currants, 
To make an ordinary bread pudding. 


TAKE two halfpenny rolls, ſlice them thin, cruſt and all, 

ur over them a pint of new milk boiling hot, cover them 
cloſe, let it ſtand ſome hours to ſoak ; then beat it well with a 
little melted butter, and beat up the yolks and whites of ' two 
eggs, beat all together well with a little falt. Boil it half an 
hour ; when it is done, turn it into your diſh, pour melted but- 
ter and ſugar over it. Some love a little vinegar in the butter. 
If your rolls are ſtale and grated, they will do better; add a 
little ginger, You may bake it with a few currants. 


To make a baked bread pudding, 


TAKE the crumb of a penny loaf, as much flour, the yolks 
of four eggs and two whites, a tea-ſpqonful of ginger, half a 
ound of raiſins ſtoned, half a pound of currants clean waſhed 
and picked, a little ſalt. Mix firſt the bread and flour, ginger, 
ſalt, and ſugar to your palate, then the eggs, and as much milk 
as will make it like a good batter, then the fruit, butter the diſh, 


ur it in and bake it. 
pO 7. 
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To make a boiled loaf. 


TAKE a penny-loaf, pour over it half a pint of milk boiling 
hot, cover it cloſe, let it ſtand till it has ſoaked up the milk ; 
then tic it upin a cloth, and boil it a quarter of an bour. When 
it is done, lay it in your diſh, pour melted butter over it, and 
throw ſugar all over; a ſpoonful of wine or roſe-water does 
as well in the butter, or juice of Seville orange. A French 
manchet does belt ; but there are little Joaves made on purpoſe 


for the uſe. A French roll, or oat-cake, does very well boiled 
thus. 


To make a cheſnut pudding. 


PUT a dozen and a half of cheſnuts into a ſkillet or ſauce-pan 
of water, boil them a quarter of an hour, then blanch and 
peel them and beat them in a marble mortar, with a little orange- 
flower, or roſe water and ſack, till they are a fine thin paſte ; 
then beat up twelve eggs, with half the whites, and mix them 
well; grate half a nutmeg, a little falt, mix them with three 
pints of cream and half a pound of melted butter, ſweeten it to 
your palate, and mix all together. Lay a puff: paſte all over the 
diſh, pour in the mixture and bake it. When you can't get cream 
take three pints of milk, beat up the yolks of four eggs and ſtir 
into the milk; ſet it over the fire, ſtirring it all the time till it 

is ſcalding hot, then mix it in the room of the cream. 


To make a fine plain baked pudding. 

YOU muſt take a quart of milk, and put three bay-leaves into 
it, When it has boiled a little, with fine flour, make it into 
a haſty-pudding, with a little ſalt, pretty thick; take it off the 
fire, and ſtir in half a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of 
ſugar, beat up twelve eggs and half the whites, ſtir all well to- 


gether, lay a puft-paſte all over the diſh and pour in your ſtuff, 
Halt an hour will bake it. | | 


To make pretty little cheeſe-curd puddings. 


YOU muſt take a gallon of milk, and turn it with runnet, 
then drain all the curd from the whey, put the curd into a 
mortar, and beat it with half a pound of freſh butter till the 
butter and curd are well mixed ; then beat ſix eggs, half the 
whites, and ſtrain them to the curd, two Naples biſcuits, or half 
a penny roll grated; mix all theſe together, and ſweeten to your 


Palate ; butter your patty-pans, and fill them with the ingredients. 
4 | Bake 
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bread ſliced, in a pint and a half of cream, or grate the bread, 


it into a ſieve to drain, then take a pan, lay a layer of vermi- 
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Bake them, but don't let your oven be too hot ; when they are 
done, turn them out into a diſh, cut citron and candied orange. 
peel into little narrow bits, about an inch Jong, and blanched 
almonds cut in long lips, ſtick them here and there on the tops 
of the puddings, juſt as you fancy; pdur melted butter with a 
little ſack in it into the diſh, and throw fine ſugar all over the 
puddings and diſh, They make a pretty ſide. diſn. 


To make an apricot pudding. 

CODDLE fix large apricots very tender, break them ve 
ſmall, ſweeten them to your taſte. When they are cold, add fix 
eggs, only two whites well beat; mix them well together with 
a pint of good cream, lay a putt-paſte all over your diſh and 
pour in your ingredients. Bake it half an hour, don't let the 
oven be too hot; when it is enough, throw a little fine ſugar all 
over it, and ſend it to table hot. 


To make the Ipſwich almond pudding. 


STEEP ſomewhat above three ounces of the crumb of white 


then beat half a pint of blanched almonds very fine till they 
are like a paſte, with a little orange-flower water, beat up the 
yolks of eight eggs and the whites of four: mix all well together, 
put in a quarter of a pound of white ſugar, and ſtir in a little 
melted butter, about a quarter of a pound, lay a ſheet of puff- 
paſte at the bottom of your diſh and pour in the ingredients, 
Halt an hour will bake it. 


— , * ä 3 ä 


To make à veriicella pudding. 

YOU muſt take the yolks of two eggs, and mix it up with as 
much flour as will make it pretty (tiff, fo as yon can roll it out 
very thin, like a thin wafer; and when it is ſo dry as you can 
roll it up together without breaking, roll it as cloſe as you can; 
then with a ſharp knife begin at one end, and cut it as thin as 
you can, have {ome water boiling, with a little ſalt in it, put in 
the paſte, and juſt give it a boil for a minvte or two ; then throw 


cella and a laver of butter, and fo on. When it is cool, beat it 
up well together, and melt the reſt of the butter and pour on it; 
beat it well (a pound of butter is enough, mix half with the paſte, 
and the other half melt) grate the crumb of a penny-loaf, and 
mix in; beat up ten eggs, and mix in a {mall nutmeg grated, a 
gill of ſack, or ſome roſe- water, a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, beat - 
DP. | all 
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all well together, and ſweeten it to your palate ; grate a little 
jemon- peel in, and dry two large blades of mace and beat them 
fine. You may, for change, add a pound of currants nicely 
waſhed and picked clean; butter the pan or diſh you bake it in, 
aud then pour in your mixture. It will take an hour and a half 
baking ; but the oven muſt not be too hot, If you lay a good 
thin cruſt round the bottom of the diſh or ſides, it will be 
better, | 


Puddings for little diſhes. 


oO muſt take a pint of cream and boil it, and flit a half- 
penny loaf, and pour the cream hot over it, and cover it cloſe 
till it is cold; then beat it fine, and grate in half a large nutmeg, 
a quarter of a pound of ſugar, the yolks of four eggs, but two 
whites well beat, beat it all well together. With the half of 
this fill four little wooden diſhes ; colour one yellow with faf- 
fron, one red with cochineal, green with the juice of ſpinach, and 
blue with ſyrup of violets; the reſt mix with an ounce of ſweet 
almonds blanched and beat fine, and fill a diſh. Your diſhes 
muſt be ſmall, and tie your covers over very cloſe with pack- 
thread. When your pot boils, put them in. An hour will boil 
them; when enough, turn them out in a diſh, the white one in 
the middle, and the four coloured ones round. When they are 
enough, melt ſome freſh butter with a glaſs of ſack, and pour 
over, and throw ſugar all over the diſh. The white pudding- 
diſh muſt be of a larger ſize than the reſt ; and be ſure to but- 


ter your diſhes well before you put them in, and don't fill them 
too full. 


Ta make a ſweet-meat pudding. 


PUT a thin puft-paſte all over your diſh; then have candied 
orange, and lemon-peel, and citron, of each an ounce, lice 
them thin, and lay them all over the bottom of your diſh ; then 
beat eight yolks of eggs, and two whites, near half a pound of 
ſugar, and half a pound of melted butter. Beat all well together; 


when the oven is ready, pour it on your ſweet-meats. An hour 
or leſs will bake it. The oven mult not be too hot. 


To make a fine plain pudding. 

GET a quart of milk, put into it ſix laurel-leaves, boil it. 
then take out your leaves, and ſtir in as much flour as will 
make it a haſty-pndding pretty thick, take it off, and then ſtir 
in half a pound of butter, then a quarter of a pound of ſugar, a 
{mall nutmeg grated, and twelve yolks and fix whites of eggs 


well 


BE 


* 
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well beaten. Mix all well together, butter a diſh and put jg 
your ſtuff, A little more than half an hour will bake it. 


To make a ratifia pudding. 


GET a quart of cream, boil it with four or five laurel. 
leaves; then take them out, and break in half a pound of Na- 
ples biſcuits, half a pound of butter, ſome ſack, nutmeg, and a 
little falt; take it off the fire, cover it up, when it is almoſt cold, 
put in two ounces of blanched almonds beat fine and the yolks 
of five eggs. Mix all well together, and bake it in a moderate 
oven half an hour. Scrape ſugar on it, as it goes into the oven, 


To make a bread and butter pudding. 


GET a penny-loaf, and cut it into thin flices of bread and 
butter, as you do for tea, Butter your diſh as yeu cut them, 
lay ſlices all over the diſh, then ſtrew a few currants clean waſh- 
ed and-picked, then a row of bread and butter, then a few 
currants, and ſo on till all your bread and butter is in; then 
take a pint of milk, beat up four eggs, a little ſalt, half a nut- 
meg grated, mix all together with ſugar to your taſte ; pour 
this over the bread, and bake it half an hour. A puff-paſte 
under does beſt, You may put in two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water. 


To make a boiled rice pudding. 


HAVING got a quarter of a pound of the flour of rice, 
put it over the fire with a pint of milk, and keep it ſtirring con- 
ſtantly, that it may not clod nor burn, When it is of a good 
thickneſs, take ir off, and pour it into an earthen- pan; ſtir in 
half a pound of butter very ſmooth, and half a pint of cream or 
new milk, ſweeten to your palate, grate in half a nutmeg and 
the outward rind of a lemon. Beat up the yolks of ſix eggs and 
two whites, beat all well together ; boil it either in ſmall china 
baſons or wooden bowls. When boiled, turn them into a diſh, 


pour melted butter over them, with a little ſack, and throw 
ſugar all over. 


To make à cheap rice pudding. 


GET a quarter of a pound of rice and half a pound of rai- 
ſins ſtoned, and tie them in a cloth. Give the rice a great deal 
of room to ſwell. Boil it two hours: when it is enough, turn 


it into your diſh, and pour melted butter and ſugar over it, 
with a little nutmeg, 
To 
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[To make a cheap plain rice pudding. 


GET a quarter of a pound of rice, tie it in a cloth, but give 
room for ſwelling. Boil it an hour, then take it up, ugbie it, 
and with a ſpoon ftir in a quarter of a pound of butter, grate 
ſome nutmeg, and ſweeten to your taſte, then tie it up cloſe 
and boil it another hour; then take it up, turn it into your diſh, 
and pour melted butter over it. 


To make a cheap baked rice pudding. 


YOU muſt take a quarter of a pound of rice, boil it in a 
quart of new milk, ſtir it that it does not burn; when it be- 
gins to be thick, take it off, let it ſtand till it is a little cool, 
then ſtir in well a quarter of a pound of butter, and ſugar to 


your palate ; grate a {mall nutmeg, butter your diſh, pour it 


To make a ſpinach pudding. 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of ſpinach, picked and waſhed 
clean, put it into a ſauce-pan, with a little ſalt, cover it cloſe, 
and when it is boiled juſt tender, throw it into a ſieve to drain; 
then chop it with a knife, beat up fix eggs, mix well with it 
half a pint of cream and a ſtale roll grated fine, a. little nut- 
meg, and a quarter of a pound of melted butter ; ſtir all well 
together, put it into the ſauce- pan you boiled the ſpinach, and 
keep ſtirring it all the time till it begins to thicken ; then wet 
and flour your cloth very well, tie it up and boil it an hour. 
When it is enough, turn it into your diſh, pour melted butter 
over it, and the juice of a Seville orange, if you like it; as to 
ſugar, you muſt add, or let it alone, juſt to your taſte. You 
may bake it; but then you ſhould put in a quarter of a pound of 


ſugar. You may add biſcuit in the room of bread, if you like 
It better. | 


To make a quaking- pudding. 

TAKE a pint of good cream, ſix eggs, and half the whites, 
beat them well and mix with the cream; grate a little nut- 
meg in, add a little ſalt, and a little roſe-water, ifit be agreeable ; 
grate in the crumb of a halfpenny roll, or a ſpoonful of 
flour, firſt mixed with a little of the cream, or a ſpoonful of 
the flour of rice, which you pleaſe. Butter a cloth well, and 


flour 
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flour it; then put in your mixture, tie it not too cloſe, and 


boil it half an hour faſt, Be ſure the water boils before you 
put it in, L000. "28 Bll 7 3.70 497 149 
| To make à cream pudding. 

TAKE a quart of cream, boil it with a blade of mace, and 
half a nutmeg grated, let it cool, beat up eight eggs, and 
three whites, ſtrain them well; mix a ſpoonful of flour with 
them, a quarter of a pound of almonds blanched, and beat very 
fine, with a ſpoonful of orange- flower or roſe water, mix with 
the eggs, then by degrees mix in the cream, beat all well toge- 
ther, take a thick cloth, wet it and flour it well, pour in your 
ſtuff, tie it cloſe, and boil it half an hour. Let the water boil 
all the time faſt; when it is done, turn it into your diſh, pour 


melted butter over, with a little ſack, and throw fine ſugar all 
over it. | | 


To make a prune pudding. 
TAKE aquart of milk, beat fix eggs, half the whites, with 
half a pint of the milk and four $poonfuls of flour, a little 
falt and two ſpoonfuls of beaten ginger ; then by degrees mix in 
all the milk, and a pound of prunes, tie it in a cloth, boil it an 


hour, melt butter and pour over it. Damſons eat well done 
this way, in room of prunes. 


T0 make a ſpoonful pudding. 
TAKE a ſpoonful of flour, a ſpoonful of cream or milk 
an egg, a little nutmeg, ginger and ſalt; mix all together, and 


boil it in a little wooden diſh half an hour, You may add a 
few currants, | 18 


To make an apple pudding. 


MAKE a good puff-paſte, roll it out half an inch thick, pare 
your apples, and core them, enough fill the cruſt, and 
cloſe it up, tie it in a cloth and boil it. If a ſmall pudding, two 
hours; if a large one, three or four hours. When it is enough 
turn it into your diſh, cut a piece of the cruſt ont of the top, 
butter and ſagar it to your palate; lay on the cruſt again, and 


ſend it to table bot. A pear pudding make the ſame way. 


And thus you may make a damſon pudding, or any fort of 
plums, apricots, cherries, or mulberries, and are very fine. 


To 
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To make yeaſt dumplings. 


FIRST make a light dough as for bread, with flour, water, 
falt and yeaſt, cover with a cloth, and ſet it before the fire for 
half an hour ; then have a fauce-pan of water on the fire, and 
when it boils take the dough, and make it into little round 
balls, as big as a large hen's egg ; then flat them with your 
hand, and put them into the boiling water; a few minutes boils 
them. Take great care they don't fall to the bottom of the pot 
or ſauce- pan, for then they will be heavy; and be ſure to keep 
the water boiling all the time. When they are enough, take 
them up (which they will be in ten minutes or leſs) lay them in 
your diſh, and have melted butter in a cup. As good a way as 
any to fave trouble, is to ſend to the baker's for half a quartern 
of dough (which will make a great many) and then you have 


only the trouble of boiling it. 
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To make Norfolk dumplings. 


MIX a good thick batter, as for pancakes ; take half a pint 
ef milk, two eggs, a little falt, and make it into a batter with 
flour. Have ready a clean ſauce pan of water boiling, into 
which drop this batter. Be ſure the water boils faſt, and two 
or three minutes will boil them; then throw them into a ſieve 
to drain the water away, then turn them into a diſh and ſtir 
a lump of freſh butter into them; eat them hot, and they are 
very good. 


7 make hard dumplings. | 
MIX flour and water, with a little ſalt, like a paſte, roll 
them in balls, as big as a turky's egg, roll them in a little flour, 
have the water boiling, throw them in the water, and half an 
hour will boil them. They are beſt boiled with a good piece 


of beef. You may add, for change, a few currants. Have 
melted butter in a cup. 


Another way to make hard dumplings, 


RUB into your flour firſt a good piece of butter, then make 


it like a cruſt for a pye ; make them up, and boil them as 


* 
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To make apple dumplings. 


MAKE a good puff-paſte, pare ſome large apples, cut then 5 ; 
in quarters, and take out the cores very nicely ; take a piece 
of cruſt, and roll it round, enough for one apple; if they are big, 


they will not look pretty, ſo roll the cruſt round each apple, and 
make them round like a ball, with a little flour in your hand, 
Have a pot of water boiling, take a clean cloth, dip it in the 
water, and ſhake flour over it; tie each dumpling by itſelf, 
and put them in the water boiling, which keep boiling all the 
time; and if your cruſt is light and good, and the apples not 
too large, half an hour will boil them ; but if the apples be 
large, they will take an hour's boiling. When they are enough, 
take them up, and lay them in a diſh ; throw fine ſugar all over 
them, and fend them to table. Have good freſh butter melted 
in a cup, and fine beaten ſugar in a ſaucer. 


Another way to make apple dumplings. 


MAKE a good puft-paſte cruſt, roll it out a little thicker than 
a crown piece, pare ſome large apples, and roll every apple 
in a piece of this paſte, tie them cloſe in a cloth ſeparate, boil 
them an hour, cut a little piece of the top off, and take out the 
core, take a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-peel ſhred as fine as poſſible, 
juſt give it a boil in two ſpoonfuls of roſe or orange-flowet 
water. In each dumpling put a tea-ſpoonful of this liquor, 
{weeten the apple with fine ſugar, pour in ſome melted butter, 
and lay on your piece of cruſt again, Lay them in your diſh, 
and throw fine ſugar all over them, 


To make a cheeſe-curd florendine. 


TAKE two pounds of cheeſe-curd, break it all to pieces with 


your hand, a pound of blanched almonds finely pounded, wit 


a little roſe-water, half a pound of currants clean waſhed and 
picked, a little ſugar to your palate, ſome ſtewed ſpinach cut 
{mall ; mix all well together, lay a puff-paſte in a diſh, put in 
your ingredients, cover it with a thin cruſt rolled, and laid 
acroſs, and bake it in a moderate oven half an hour. As t 
the top-cruſt, lay it in what ſhape you pleaſe, either rolled or 
marked with an iron on pur poſe. 
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A florendine of oranges or apples. 


GET half a dozen of Seville oranges, ſave the juice, take out 
the pulp, lay them in water twenty-four hours, ſhift them 
three or four times, then boil them in three or four waters, then 
drain them from the water, put them in a pound of ſugar, and 
their juice, boil them to a ſyrup, take great care they do not 
ſtick to the pan you do them in, and ſet them by for uſe. When 
W you uſe them, lay a puff paſte all over the diſh, boil ten pippins 
W pared, quartered, and cored, in a little water and ſugar, and 
dice two of the oranges and mix with the pippins in the diſh. 
Bake it in a ſlow oven, with cruſt as above: or juſt bake the 
cruſt, and lay in the ingredients. 


To make an artichoke pye. 


BOIL twelve artichokes, take off all the leaves and choke, 
take the bottoms clear from the ſtalk, make a good pufi-paſte cruſt, 
and lay a quarter of a pound of good freſh butter all over the 
bottom of your pye; then lay a row of artichokes, ſtrew a little 
pepper, falt, and beaten mace over them, then another row, and 
ſtrew the reſt of your ſpice over them, put in a quarter of a 
pound more of batter in little bits, take half an ounce of truffles 
and morels, boil them in a quarter of a pint of water, pour the 
water into the pye, cut the truffles and morels very ſmall, throw 
all over the pye; then have ready twelve eggs boiled hard, take 
only the hard yolks, lay them all over the pye, pour in a gill of 
white wine, cover your pye and bake it. When the cruſt is 
done, the pye is enough. Four large blades of mace and twelve 
P<pper-corns well beat will do, with a tea- ſpoonful of ſalt. 


To make a ſweet egg pye. 


MAKE a good cruſt, cover your diſh with it, then have 
ready twelve eggs boiled hard, cut them in ſlices, and la 
them in your pye; throw half a pound of currants, clean waſhed 
and picked, all over the eggs; then beat up four eggs well, 
mixed with half a pint of white wine, grate in a ſmall nutmeg, 
and make it pretty ſweet with ſugar. You are to mind to lay a 
quarter of a pound of butter between the eggs, then pour in 


your wine and eggs and cover your pye. Bake it half an hour, 
or till the cruſt is done. i 


To 
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To make a potatoe pye. | 


BOIL three pounds of potatoes, peel them, make a good cruſt 
and lay in your diſh ; lay at the bottom Half a pound of butter, 
then lay in your potatoes, throw over them three tea-ſpoonfuls 
of ſalt, and a ſmall nutmeg grated all over, ſix eggs boiled hard 
and chopped fine, throw all over, a tea-ſpoonful of pepper 
ſtrewed all over, then half a pint of white wine. Cover yout 
pye, and bake it half an hour, or till the crdſt is enough, 


To nate dn onion Dye. 


WASH and pare ſome potatoes; and cut them in ſlices, peel 
ſome onions, cut them in ſlices, pare ſome apples and lice 
them, make a good cruſt, cover your diſh, lay a quarter of a 
pound of butter all over, take a quarter of an ounce of mace 
beat fine, a nutmeg grated, a tea-{poonful of beaten pepper, three 
tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt, mix all together, ſtrew ſome over the but- 
ter, lay a layer of potatoes, a layer of onion, a layer of apple, 
and a layer of eggs, and ſo on till you have filled your pye, 
ſtrewing a little of the ſeaſoning between each layer, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter in bits, and ſix ſpoonfuls of water. 
Cloſe your pye, and bake it an hour and a half. A pound of 


potatoes, a pound of onions, a pound of apples, and twelve eggs, 
will do, | 


To make an orangeado pye. | 


MAKE a good cruſt, lay it over your diſh, take two oranges, 
boil them with two lemons till tender, in four or five quarts of 
water. In the laſt water, which there muſt be about a pint 
of, add a pound of loaf ſugar, boil ir, take them out and ſlice 
them into your pye; then pare twelve pippins, core them and 
give them one boil in the ſyrup; lay them all over the orange 
and lemon, pour in the ſyrup, and pour on them ſome orange- 


ado ſyrup. Cover your pye, and bake it in a flow oven half an 
hour, 


To make a ſrirret pye. 


TAKE your ſkirrets and boil them tender, peel them, ſlice 
them, fill your pye, and take to half a pint of cream the yolk of 
an egg, beat fine with a little nutmeg, a little beaten mace al 
a little ſalt ; beat all together well, with a quarter of a pound 0 
freſh butter melted, then pour inas much as your diſh will hold, 
put on the top-cruſt and bake it half an hour, You may 45 
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in ſome hard yolks of eggs if you cannot get cream, put in 
milk, but cream is beſt. About two pounds of the root will 


do. 
To make an apple pye. 


MAKE a good puff-paſte cruſt, lay ſome round the ſides of 
the diſh, pare and quarter your apples, and take out the 
cores, lay a row of apples thick, throw in half the ſugar you 
deſign for your pye, mince a little lemon- peel fine, throw over 
and ſqueeze a little lemon over them, then a few cloves, here 
and there one, then the reſt of your apples and the reſt of your 
ſugar. You mult ſweeten to your palate, and ſqueeze a little 
more lemon. Boil the peeling of the apples and the cores in 
ſome fair water, with a blade of mace, till it is very good; 
ſtrain it and boil the ſyrup with a little ſugar, till there is but 
very little and good, pour it into your pye, put on your upper- 
cruſt and bake it. You may put in a little quince or marma- 
lade, if you pleaſe. 

Thus make a pear pye, but don't put in any quince. You 
may butter them when they come out of the oven ; or beat up 
the yolks of two eggs and half a pint of cream, with a little 
nutmeg, ſweetened with ſugar, take off the lid and pour in the 
cream. Cut the cruſt in little three-corner pieces, ſtick about 
the pye, and ſend it to table. . 


To make a cherry pye. 


MAKE a good cruſt, lay a little round the ſides of your diſh, 
throw ſugar at the bottom; and lay in your fruit and ſugar 
at top. A few red currants does well with them; put on your 
lid, and bake in a ſlack oven. 

Make a plumb pye the ſame way, and a gooſeberry pye. If 
you would have it red, let it ſtand a good while in the oven, 
ter the bread is drawn. A cuſtard is very good with the 
= gooleberry-pye. 


To make a ſalt-fiſh ye. 


ET a ſide of falt-fiſh, lay it in water all night, next morn- 
ng put it over the fire in a pan of water till it is tender, 
drain it and lay it on the dreſſer, take off all the {kin and pick 
the meat clean from the bones, mince it ſmall, then take the 
crumb of two French rolls, cut in flices and boil it up with a 
quart of new milk, break your bread very fine with a {poon, put 
o it your minced falt-tiſh, a pound of melted butter, two ſpoon. 
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fuls of minced parſley, half a nutmeg grated, a little beaten 
pepper, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of muſtard, mix all well to. 
gether, make a good cruſt, and lay all over your diſh, and co- 
ver it up. Bake it an hour. 


To make @ carp ye. 


TAKE a large carp, ſcale, waſh, and gut it clean; take an 
eel, boil it juſt a little tender, pick off all the meat and mince 
it fine, with an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, a few ſweet 
herbs, a little lemon-peel cut fine, a little pepper, ſalt, and grated 
nutmeg, an anchovy, half a pint of oyſters parboiled and chop- 
ped fine, the yolks of three hard eggs cut ſmall, roll it up with 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and fill the belly of the carp, 
Make a good cruſt, cover the diſh, and lay in your carp; fave 
the liquor you boil your eel in, put in the eel bones, boil them 
with a little mace, whole pepper, an onion, ſome ſweet herbs, 
and an anchovy. Boil it till there is about half a pint, ſtrain it, 
add to it a quarter of a pint of white wine, and a lump of but. 
ter mix'd in a very little "4:1 boil it up, and pour into your 
pye. Put on the lid, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. If 
there be any force-meat left after filling the belly, make balls of 
it, and put into the pye. If you have not liquor enough, boil: 
few ſmall eels to make enough to fill your diſh. | 


To make a ſoal pye. 


MAKE a good cruſt, cover your diſh, boil two pounds of eels 
tender, pick all the fleſh clean from the bones, throw the bones 
into the liquor you boil the eels in, with a little mace and falt, 
till it is very good, and about a quarter of a pint, then ſtrain it. 
In the mean time cnt the fleſh of your eel fine, with a little le: 
mon peel ſhred fine, a little ſalt, pepper and nutmeg, a fev 
crumbs of bread, chopped parſley and an anchovy ; melt a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, and mix with it, then lay it in the diſb, 
cut the fleſh of a pair of large foals, or three pair of very ſmal 
ones, clean from the bones and fins, lay it on the force-meat and 
pour in the broth of the eels you boiled ; put the lid of the phe 
on, and bake it. Tou ſhould boil the bones of the ſoals with 
the cel bones, to make it good. If you boil the ſoal bones with 
one or two little eels, without the force-meat, your pye will be 
very good. And thus you may do.a turbut. 


I 
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To make an eel pye. 


MAKE a good cruſt, clean, gut and waſh your eels very 
well, then cut them in pieces half as long as your finger 3 
ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt and a little beaten mace to your 
palate, either high or low. Fill your diſh with eels, and put 


as much water as the diſh will hold; put on your cover, and 
bake them well. | 


T o make a flounder De. 


GUT ſome flounders, waſh them clean, dry them in a cloth, 
juſt boil them, cut off the meat clean from the bones, lay a 
ood cruſt over the diſh, and lay a little freſh butter at the 
ttom, and on that the fiſh ; ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt 
to your mind. Boil the bones in the water your fiſh was boiled 
in, with a little bit of horſe-raddiſh, a little parſley, a very little 
bit of lemon-peel and a cruſt of bread. Boil it till there is juſt 
enough liquor for the pye, then ſtrain it, and put it into your 
pye; put on the top-cruſt, and bake it. 


To make a herring Pe. 


SCALE, gut, and waſh them very clean, cut off the heads, 
fins and tails. Make a good cruſt, cover your diſh, then ſea- 
ſon your herrings with beaten mace, pepper and ſalt; put a 
little butter in the bottom of your diſh, then a row of herriags, 
pare {ome apples and cut them in thin ſlices all over, then peel 
ſome onions and cut them in ſlices all over thick, lay a little 


butter on the top, put in alittle water, lay on the lid and bake 
it well. 


To make a ſalmon pye. 


MAKE a good cruſt, cleanſe a piece of ſalmon well, ſeaſon it 
with ſalt, mace, and nutmeg, lay a little piece of butter at the 
bottom of the diſh, and lay your ſalmon in. Melt butter ac- 
cording to your pye; take a lobſter, boil it, pick out all the 
fleſh, chop it ſmall, bruiſe the body, mix it well with the but- 


ter, which muſt he very good; pour it over your ſalmon, put 
on the lid, and bake it well. . | os 
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To make a lobſter pye. 


MAKE a good cruſt, boil two lobſters, take ont the tails, 
cut them in two, take out the gut, cut each tail in four pieces, 
and lay them in the diſh, Take the bodies, bruiſe them well 


with the claws, and pick out all the reſt of the meat; chop it 


all together, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and two or three 
2 of vinegar, melt half a pound of butter, ſtir all toge- 
ther, with the crumb of a halfpenny roll rubbed in a clean cloth 
ſmall, lay it over the tails, put on your cover, and bake it in a 


{low oven. 


To make a muſſel pye. 


MAKE a good cruſt, lay it all over the diſh, waſh your 
muſſels clean in ſeveral waters, then put them in a deep ſtew- 
pan, cover them and let them ſtew till they are all open, pick 
them out and ſee there be no crabs under the tongue; put them 
in a ſauce-pan, with two or three blades of mace, {train the 
liquor juſt enough to cover them, a good piece of butter and a 
few crumbs of bread ; ſtew them a few minutes, fill your pye, 
put on the lid, and bake it half an hour. So you may make 


an oyſter pye. 


To make lent mince Pres. 


SIX eggs boiled hard and chopped fine, twelve pippins pared 
and chopped imall, a pound of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned and 
chopped fine, a pound of currants waſhed, picked and rubbed 
clean, a large ſpoonful of fine ſugar beat fine, an ounce of citron, 
an ounce of candied orange, both cat fine, a quarter of an ounce 
ot mace and cloves beat fine, and a large nutmeg beat fine; mix 
all rogether with a gill of brandy, and a gill of ſack. Make 
your cruſt good, and bake it in a ſlack oven, When you make 
your pye, iqueeze in the juice of a Seville orange, and a glals 


of red wine. 


To cillar ſalmon. 


TAKE a fide; of ſalmon, cut off about a handful of the tail 
waſh your large piece very well, dry it with a clean cloth, waſh 
it over with the yolks of eggs, and then make force- meat with 
what you cut off the tail; but take off the ſkin, and put to it 


a handful of parboiled oyſters, a tail or two of lobſters, the 


yolks of three or four eggs boiled hard, ſix anchovies, a hand- 


ful of ſweelerbs chopped ſmall, a little ſalt, cloves, mace, nut- 
? m. 
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meg, er beat fine, and grated bread. Work all theſe toge- 
ther ig body, with the ike of eggs, lay it all over the fleſhy 
part, and a little more pepper and ſalt over the ſalmon ; fo roll 
it up into a collar, and bind it with. broad tape, then boil it in 
water, ſalt, and vinegar ; but let the liquor boil firſt, then put 
in your collars, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſliced ginger and nut- 
meg; let it boil, but nat too faſt. It will take near two hours 
boiling. When it is enough, take it up into your ſouſing- pan, 


and when the pickle is cold, put it to your ſalmon, and let it 


ſtand in it till uſed ; or otherwiſe you may pot it. Fill it up with 
clarified butter, as you pot fowls; that way will keep longeſt. 


To collar eels. 


TAKE your eel and cut it open, take out the bones, cut off 
the head and tail, lay the eel flat on the dreſſer, and fared 
ſome ſage as fine as poſſible, and mix with it black pepper beat, 
grated nutmeg and falt, Jay it all over the eel, roll it up bard in 
little cloths, and tie both ends tight; then ſet over the fire ſome 
water, with pepper and ſalt, five or fix cloves, three or four 
blades of mace, a bay-leaf or two. Boil it bones, head, and tail 
well together ; then take out your heads aad tails, put in your 
eels and let them boil till they are tender; then take them out, 
and boi] the liquor longer, till you think there is enough to cover 
them. Take it off, and when cold pour it over the eels, and 
cover it cloſe. Don't take off the cloths till you uſe them. 


To pickl? or bake berrings. 


SCALE and waſh them clean, cut off the heads, take ont the 
rows, or waſh them clean, and put them in again juſt as you 
like. Seaſon them with a little mace and cloves beat, a very little 
beaten pepper and ſalt, lay them iu a deep pan, lay two or three 
bay- leaves between each lay, then put in half vinegar and half 
water, or rap-vinegar. Cover it cloſe with a brown paper, and 
lend it to the oven to bake ; let it ſtand till cold. then pour off 
that pickle, and put freſh vinegar and water, and ſend them to 
the oven again to bake. Thus do ſprats; but don't bake them 
the ſecond time, Some uſe only all-ſpice, but that isnot ſo good. 


To pickle or bake mackrel, to keep all the year. 


GUT them, cut off their heads, cut them open, dry them very 
well with a clean cloth, take a pan which they will lie cle- 
verly in, lay a few bay-leaves at the bottom, rub the bone with a 
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little bay-ſalt beat fine, take a little beaten mace, a few cloves 
bent fine, black and white pepper beat fine; mix a little ſalt, rub 
them inſide and out with the ſpice, lay them in a pan, and be- 
tween every lay of the mackrel pat a few bay-leaves ; then cover 
them with vinegar, tie them down cloſe with brown paper, put 
them into a ſlow oven, they will take a good while doing ; when 
they are enough, uncover them, let them ſtand till cold; then pour 
away all that vinegar, and put as much good vinegar as will 
cover them, and put in an onion ſtuck with cloves. Send them 
to the oven again, let them ſtand two hours in a very flow oven, 
and they will keep all the year; but you muſt not put in your 
hands to take out the mackrel, if you can avoid it, but take a 


_ Nice to take them out with. The great bones of the mackrel 


taken out and broiled, is a pretty little plate to fill up the comer 
of a table, 


To ſouſe mackrel. 


YOU muſt waſh them clean, gut them, and boil them in ſalt 
and water till they are enough; take them out, lay them in 
clean pan, cover them with the liquor, add a little vinegar; 
and when you ſend them to table, lay fennel over them. 


To pot a lobſter. 


TAKE a live lobſter, boil it in ſalt and water, and peg it that 
no water gets in; when it is cold, pick out all the fleſh and 
body, take out the gut, beat it in a mortar fine, and ſeaſon it 
with beaten mace, grated nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt. Mix all to- 
gether, melt a little piece of butter as big as a large walnut, and 
mix it with the lobſter as you are beating it ; when it is beat to 
a paſte, put it into your potting-pot, and put it down as cloſe and 
hard as you can; then ſet ſome freſh butter in a deep broad pan 
before the fire, and when it is all melted, take off the ſcum at 
the top, if any, and pour the clear butter over the meat as thick 
as a crown piece. The whey and churn-milk will ſettle at the 
bottom of the pan ; but take great care none of that goes IN, and 
always let your butter be very good, or you will ſpoil all: or only 
put the meat whole, with the body mixed among it, laying them 
as cloſe together as you can, and pour the butter over them. 
You muſt be ſure to let the lobſter be well boiled. A middling 
one will take half an hour boiling, 
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To pot eels. 


» TAKE a large eel, ſkin it, cleanſe it, and waſh it very clean, 
dry it in a cloth, and cut it into pieces as long as your finger. 
Seaſon them with a little beaten mace and nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, 
and a little ſal-prunella beat fine; lay them in a pan, then 
as much good butter over them as will cover them, and clarified 
as above. They muſt be baked half an hour in a quick oven; 
if a flow oven longer, till they are enough, but that you muſt 
judge by the largeneſs of the eels. With a fork take them out, 
and lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain. When they are quite 
cold, ſeaſon them again with the ſame ſeaſoning, lay them in the 
pot cloſe; then take off the butter they were baked in clear 
from the gravy of the fiſh, and ſet it in a diſh before the fire. 
When it is melted pour the clear butter over the eels, and let 
them be covered with the butter. | | 

In the ſame manner you may pot what you pleaſe. You may 
bone yaur eels if you chuſe it; but then don't put in any ſal- 
prunella. 


To pot lampreys. 


SKIN them, cleanſe them with ſalt, and then wipe them 
dry ; beat ſome black pepper, mace, and cloves, mix them with 
ſalt and ſeaſon them. Lay them in a pan, and cover them with 
clarified butter. Bake them an hour; order them as the eels, 
only let them be ſeaſoned, and one will be enough for a pot. 
You muſt ſeaſon them well, let your butter be good, and they 
will keep a long time, 


To pot charrs. 


AFTER having cleanſed them, cut off the fins, tails, and 
heads, then lay them in rows in a long baking-pan z cover them 
with butter, and order them as above. 


To pot a Pike. 


YOU muſt ſcale it, cut off the head, ſplit it, and take out the 
chine-bone, then ſtrew all over the inſide ſome bay-ſalt and 
pepper, roll it up round, and lay it in a pot. Cover it, and 
bake it an hour. Then take it out, and lay it on a coarſe 
cloth to drain; when it is cold, put it into your pot, and co- 
ver it with clarified butter, 
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To ot ſalmon. 


* 


TAKE a piece of freſh ſalmon, ſcale it, and wipe it clean, 
(let your piece or pieces be as big as will lie cleverly on your 
pot) ſeaſon it with Jamaica pepper, black pepper, mace, and 
cloves beat fine, mixed with ſalt, a little ſal- prunella, beat fine, 
and rub the bone with. Seaſon with a little of the ſpice, pour 
clarified butter over it, and bake it well. Then take it ont 
carefully, and lay it to drain; when cold, ſeaſon it well, la 
it in your pot cloſe, and cover it with clarifiefl butter as 
above. 

Thus you may do carp, tench, trout, and ſeveral forts of 
fiſh, 


Another way to pot ſalmon. 


SCALE and clean your ſalmon down the back, dry it well, 
and cut it as near the ſhape of your pot as you can. Take two 
nutmegs, an ounce of mace and cloves beaten, half an ounce of 
white pepper, and an ounce of ſalt; then take out all the bones, 
cut off the jole below the fins, and cut off the tail. Seaſon the 
ſcaly ſide firſt, lay that at the bottom of the pot; then rub the 
ſeafoning on the other ſide, cover it with a diſh, and let it ſtand 
all night. It muſt be put double, and the ſcaly ſide, top and 
bottom ; put butter bottom and top, and cover the pot with 
ſome ſtiff coarfe paſte. Three hours will bake it, if a large 
fiſh; if a ſmall one, two hours; and when it comes out of the 
oven, let it ſtand half an hour; then uncover it, and raiſe it up 
at one end, that the gravy may run out, then put a trencher 
and a weight on it to preſs out the gravy, When the butter is 
cold, take it out clear from the gravy, add ſome more to it, 
and put it in a pan before the fire; when it is melted, pour it 
over the ſalmon; and when it is cold, paper it up. As to the 
ſeaſoning of theſe things, it muſt be according to your palate, 
more or lefs, 


N. B. Always take great care that no gravy or whey of the 
butter is left in the potting, if there is it will not keep. Ri, 
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. 
DiRECTIoNs for the SI CK. 


I don't pretend to meddle here in the phyſical way ; but a few 
directions for the cook, or nurſe, I preſume, will not be im- 
proper, to make ſuch a diet, &c. a- the doctor ſhall order. 


To make mutton broth. 


TAKE a pound of a loin of mutton, take off the fat, put to 
it one quart of water, let it boil, and ſkim it well ; then put 
in a good piece of upper- cruſt of bread, and one large blade of 
mace. Cover it cloſe, and let it boil lowly an hour ; don't ſtir 
it, but pour the broth clear off. Seaſon it with a little falt, and 
the mutton. will be fit to eat. If you boil turnips, don't boil 
them in the broth, but by themſelves in another ſauce- pan. 


To boil a ſcrag of veal. 


SET on the ſcrag in a clean ſauce-pan : to each pound of veal 
put a quart of water, ſkim it very clean, then put in a good 
piece of upper-cruſt, a blade of mace to each pound, and a little 
parſley tied with a thread. Cover it cloſe ; then let it boil very 
ſoftly two hours, and both broth and meat will be fit to eat. 


To make beef cr mutton broth for very weak people, wh 
take bud litile nouriſhment. | 


TAKE a pound of beef, or mntton, or both together : to a 
pound put two quarts of water, firſt ſkin the meat and take 
off all the fat; then cut it into little pieces, and boil it till it 
comes to a quarter of a pint. Seaſon it with a very little corn 
of ſalt, ikim off all the fat, and give a ſpoonful of this broth at 
a time. To very weak people, half a ſpoonful is enough; to 
ſome a tea ſpoonful at a time; and to others a tea-cup full. 
There is greater nouriſhment from this than any thing elle. 


To 
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To make beef drink, which is ordered for weak people. 


TAKE a pound of lean beef; then take off all the fat and 
ſkin, cut it into pieces, put it into a gallon of water, with ths 
under-cruſt of a penny-loaf, and a very little ſalt. Let it boil 
till it comes to two quarts; then ſtrain it off, and it is a very 
hearty drink, 


To make pork broth. 


TAKE two pounds of young pork; then take off the ſkin 
and fat, boil it in a gallon of water, with a turnip and a very 
little corn of ſalt. Let it boil till it comes to two quarts, then 
ſtrain it off, and let it ſtand till cold. Take off the fat, then leave 
the ſettling at the bottom of the pan, and drink half a pint in 


the morning faſting, an hour before breakfaſt, and at noon, if 
the ſtomach will bear it. 


To boil a chicken. 


LET your ſauce- pan be very clean and nice; when the water 
boils put in your chicken, which muſt be very nicely picked 
and clean, and laid in cold water a quarter of an hour before it 
is boiled; then take it ont of the water boiling, and lay it in 2 
pewter-diſh. Save all the liquor that runs from it in the diſh, 
cut up your chicken all in joints in the diſh; then bruiſe the 
liver very fine, add a little boiled parſley chopped very fine, a 
very little falt, and a very little grated nutmeg : mix it all wel 
together with two ſpoonfuls of the liquor of the fowl, and pour 
it into the diſh with the reſt of the liquor in the diſh. If there 
is not liquor enough, take two or three ſpoonfuls of the liquor 
it was boiled in, clap another diſh over it; then ſet it over 4 
chaffing-diſh of hot coals five or ſix minutes, and carry it to 
table hot with the cover on. This is better than butter, and 
lighter for the ſtomach, though ſome chuſe it only with the li- 
quor, and no parſley, nor liver, or any thing elſe, and that 15 
according to different palates. If it is for a very weak perſon, 
take off the ſkin of the chicken before you ſet it on the chaffing- 
diſh. If you roaſt it, make nothing but bread-ſauce, and that 
is lighter than any ſauce you can make for a weak ſtomach. 

Thus you may dreſs a rabbit, only bruiſe but a little piece 
of the liver. 


To 
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To Peil Pigeons. 


LET your pigeons be cleaned, waſhed, drawn and ſkinned. 
Boil them in mik and water ten minutes, and pour over them 
ſauce made thus : take the livers. parboiled, and bruiſe them fine 
with as much parſley boiled and chopped fine. Melt ſome but- 
ter, mix a little with the liver and parſley firſt, then mix all to- 
gether, and pour over the pigeons. 


To boil a partridge, or any other wild fowl. 


WHEN your water boils, put in your partridge, let it boil 
ten minutes; then take it up into a pewter- plate, and cut it 
in two, laying the inſides next the plate, and have ready ſome 
bread- ſauce made thus: take the crumb of a halfpenny-roll, or 
thereabouts, and boil it in half a pint of water, with a. blade of 
mace. Let it boil two or three minutes, pour away moſt of 
the water ; then beat it up with a little piece of nice butter, a 
little ſalt, and pour it over the partridge. Clap a cover over it; 
then ſet it over a chaffing-diſh of coals four or five minutes, and 
ſend it away hot, covered cloſe. 

Thus you may dreſs any fort of wild fowl, only boiling it 
more or leſs, according to the bigneſs. Ducks, take off the 
{kins before you pour the bread-{auce over them; and if you 


roaſt them, lay bread- ſauce under them. It is lighter than 
gravy for weak ſtomachs. 


To boil a plaice or founder. 


LET your water boil, throw ſome ſalt in; then put in yonr 
fiſh, boil it till you think it is enough, and take it out of the 
water in a ſlice to drain. Take two ſpoonfuls of the liquor, 
with a little ſalt, a little grated nutmeg :; then beat up the yolk of 
an egg very well with the liquor, and ſtir in the egg; beat it 
well together, with a knife carefully ſlice away all the little 
bones round the fiſh, pour the ſauce over it ; then ſet it over a 
chafiing-diſh of coals for a minute, and ſend it hot away. Or 
in the room of this ſauce, add melted butter in a cup, 


To mince veal or chicken for the fick, or weak people. 


| MINCE a chicken or ſome veal very fine, taking off the ſkin ; 
juſt boil as much water as will moiſten it, and no more, 


with a very little falt, grate a very little nutmeg ; then throw a 
little 
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little flour over it, and when the water boils put in the ment. 
Keep ſhaking it about over the fire a minute; then have ready 
two or three very thin ſippets toaſted nice and brown, laid in 
the plate, and pour the mince- meat over it. | 


To pull a chicken for the ſick. 


YOU muſt take as much cold chicken as you think proper, 
take off the ſkin, and pull the meat into little bits as thick as 
a quill; then take the bones, boil them with a little falt till 
they are good, ſtrain it; then take a ſpoonful of the liquor, a 
ſpoonful of milk, a little bit of butter, as big as a large nutmeg 
rolted in flour, a little chopped parſley as much as will lie on a 
ſix- pence, and a little ſalt, if wanted. This will be enough 
for half a ſmall chicken. Put All together into the fauce- 
pan: then keep ſhaking it till it is thick, and pour it into 2 
hot plate. 


To make chicken broth. 


YOU muſt take an old cock or large fowl, flea it; then pick 
off all the fat, and break it all to pieces with a rolling-pin; 
put it into two quarts of water, with a good cruſt of bread, and 
a blade of mace. Let it boil ſoftly till it is as good as you would 
have it, It you doit as it ſhould be done, it will take five or fix 
hours doing ; pour it off, then put a quart more of boiling 
water, and cover itcloſe. Let it boil ſoftly till it is good, and ſtrain 
it off. Seaſon with a very little ſalt. When you boil a chicken 
ſave the liquor, and when the meat is eat, take the bones; then 
break them and put to the liquor you boiled the chicken, with 
a blade of mace, and a cruſt of bread. Let it boil till it is 
good, and ſtrain it off. 


To take chicken water. 


TAKE a cock, or large fowl, flea it, then bruiſe it with a 
hammer, and put it into a gallon. of water, with a cruft of 
bread, Let it boil half away, and ſtrain it off, 


To make white caudl:. 


YOU muſt take two quarts of water, mix in four fpoonfuls 
of oatmea!, a blade or two of mace, a piece of lemon peel, 
let it boil, and keep ſtirring of it often. Let it boil about a quar- 


ter of an hour, and take care it does not boil over; then ſtrain 
it 
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it through a coarſe ſieve. When you uſe it, ſweeten it to your 
palate, grate in a little nutmeg, and what wine is proper; and 
if it is not for a ſick perfon, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. 


To make brown caudle. 


' BOIL the gruel as above, with ſix ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, and 
train it; then add a quart of good ale, not bitter; boil it, 
then ſweeten it to your palate, and add half a pint of white 
wine. When you don't put in white wine, let it be half ale. 


To make water-gruel. 


YOU muſt take a pint of water, and a large ſpoonful of oat- 


meal ; then ſtir it together, and let it boil up three or four times, 
Rirring it often. Don't let it boil over, then ſtrain it through 
a ſieve, ſalt it to your palate, put in a good piece of freſh but- 
ter, brew it with a ſpoon till the butter is all melted, then it 
will be fine and ſmooth, and very good. Some love a little 
pepper in it. 


To make panado. 


YOU muſt take a quart of water in a nice cjean fauce-pan, 
a blade of mace, a large piece of crumb of bread ; let it boil 
two. minutes, then take out the bread, and bruiſe it in a baſon 
very fine, Mix as much water as will make it as thick as you 
would have; the reſt pour away, and ſweeten it to your palate. 
Pat in a piece of butter as-big as a walnut, don't put in any 
wine, it ſpoils it; you may grate in a little nutmeg. This is 
hearty and good diet for ſick people. 


To boil ſepo. 
PUT a large ſpoonful of ſego into three quarters of a pint of 


water, ſtir it and boil it ſoftly till it is as thick as you would 


have it; then pur in wine and ſugar, with a little nutmeg to 
your palate, | | 


To boil ſalup. | 
IT is a hard ſtone ground to powder, and generally ſold for 

one ſhilling an ounce : take a large tea-ſpoonful of the powder 

and put it into a pint of boiling water, keep ſtirring it till it is 


like a fine jelly; then put wine and ſugar to your palate, anc 
ne ; 0 nd 
lemon, if it will agree. | 1 ö 


To 
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To make iſinglaſs jelly. 

TAKE a quart of water, one ounce of iſinglaſs, half an 
ounce of cloves; boil them to a pint, then ſtrain it upon a 
pound of loaf-ſugar, and when cold ſweeten your tea with it 
You make the jelly as above, and leave out the cloves. Sweeten 


to your palate, and add a little wine. All other jellies you have 
in another chapter, 


To make the pectoral drink. 


TAKE a gallon of water, and half a pound of pearl barley, 
boil it with a quarter of a pound of figs ſplit, a pennyworth 
of liquorice ſliced to pieces, a quarter of a pound of raiſins of 
the ſun ſtoned ; , boil all together till half is waſted, then train 


it off. This is ordered in the meaſles, and ſeveral other diſor- 
ders, for a drink. 


To make buttered water, er what the Germans call egg- 


foop, and are very fond of it for ſupper. You have it in 
the chapter for Lent, 


TAKE a pint of water, beat up the yolk of an egg with 
the water, put in a piece of butter as big as a ſmall walnut, 
two or three knobs of ſugar, and keep ſtirring it all the time it is 
on the fire. When it begins to boil, bruiſe it between the ſauce- 
pan and a mug till it is ſmooth, and has a great froth ; then itis 


fit to drink. I his is ordered in a cold, or where egg will agree 
with the ſtomach, 


To moke ſeed water. 


TAKE a ſpoonful of coriander feed, half a ſpoonful of cars 
way ſeed bruifed and boiled in a pint of water; then ſtrain 
it, and bruiſe it with the yolk of an egg. Mix it with ſack and 
double refined- ſugar, according to your palate. 


To make breed-ſorp for the fick. 


TAKE a quart of water, ſet it on the fire in a clean ſauce- 
pan, and as much dry cruſt of bread cut to pieces as the top of a 
penny loaf, the drier the better, a bit of butter as big as a wal- 
nut; let it boil, then beat it with a ſpoon, and keep boiling lt 
till the bread and water is well mixed: then ſeaſon it with 4 
very little {alt, and it is a pretty thing for a weak ſtomach. 


To 
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To make artificial aſſes milk. 


TAKE two ounces of pearl barley, two large ſpoonfuls of 


hartſhorn ſhavings, one ounce of eringo root, one ounce of 
China root, one ounce of preſerved ginger, eighteen ſnails bruiſed 


with the ſhells, to be boiled in three quarts of water, till it comes 


to three pints, then boil a pint of new milk, mix it with the 
reſt, and put in two ounces of balſam of Tolu. Take half a 
pint in the morning, and half a pint at night. 


Cows milk, next to aſſes milk, done thus. 


TAKE a quart of milk, ſet it in a pan over night, the next 
morning take off all the cream, then boil It, and ſet it in the pan 
again till night, then ſkim it again, boil it, ſet it in the pan 
again, and the next morning ſkim it, warm it blood-warm, and 


drink it as you do aſſes milk. It is very near as good, and with 


ſome conſumptive people it is better. 


To make a good drink. 


BOIL a quart of milk and a quart of water, with the top- 


cruſt of a penny-loaf and one blade of mace, a quarter of an 
hour very ſoftly, then pour it off, and when you drink it let it 
be warm. 


To make barley water. 


PUT a quarter of a pound of pearl barley into two quarts of 
water, let jt boil, ſkim it very clean, boil half away, and ſtrain 
it off. Sweeten to your palate, but not too ſweet, and put in 
two ſpoonfuls of white wine. Drink it luke-warm. 


To make ſage drink. 


TAKE a little ſage, a little balm, put it into a pan, flice a 
lemon, peel and all, a few knobs of ſugar, one glaſs of white 
wine, pour on theſe two or three quarts of boiling water, cover 


it, and drink when dry. When you think it ſtrong enough of 


the herbs, take them out, atherwiſe it will make it bitter. 


To make it for a child. 


A LITTLE fage, balm, rue, mint and penny-royal, pour 
boiling water on, and ſweeten to your palate. Syrup of cloves, 


3 black- cherry water, you have in the Chapter of Pre- 


Liquor 


1 OS. —— 
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Liquor for a child that bas the thrufs. 


TAKE half a pint of ſpring water, a knob of double-refined 
ſugar, a very little bit of alum, beat it well together with the 
yolk of an egg, then beat it in a large ſpoonful of the juice of 
ſage, tie a rag to the end of a ſtick, dip it in this liquor, and of- 
ten clean the mouth. Give the child over- night one drop of 
laudanum, and the next day proper phyſick, waſhing the mouth 
often with this Iiquor. ; 


To boil comfery ſeeds. 


TAKE a pound of comfery roots, ſcrape them clean, eut 
them into little pieces, and put them into three pints of water, 
Let them boil till there is about a pint, then ſtrain it, and when 
it is cold, put it into a ſauce-pan. If there is any ſettling at the 
bottom, throw it away; mix it with ſugar to your palate, half 
a pint of mountain wine, and the juice of a lemon, Let it boil, 
then pour it into a clean earthen pot, and ſet it by for uſe. Some 
boil it in milk, and it is very good where it will agree, and s 
reckoned a very great ſtrengthener. ] 


. 
For Captains of Ships. 


To make catchup to keep twenty years. 


TAKE a gallon of ſtrong ſtale beer, one pound of ancho- 
vies waſhed from the pickle, a pound of ſhalots, peeled, half an 
ounce of mace, hatf an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce 
of whole pepper, three or four large races of ginger, two quarts 
of the large muſhroom-flaps rubbed to pieces. Cover all this 
cloſe, and let it ſimmer till it is half waſted, then ſtrain it chro 
a flannel-bag ; let it ſtand till it is quite cold, then bottle it. 
You may carry it to the Indies. A ſpoonful of this to a pound 
of freſh butter melted, makes a fine fiſh-ſauce: or in the room 
of gravy-ſauce. The ſtronger and ſtaler the beer is, the better 
the catchup will be. 

2 
To 
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To make fiſp-ſauce to keep the whole year. 

YOU muſt take twenty-four anchovies, chop them, bones and 
all, put to them ten ſhalots cut ſmall, a handful of ſcraped 
horſe-raddiſh, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quart of white 
wine, a pint of water, one lemon cut into ſlices, half a pint of 
anchovy liquor, a. pint of red wine, twelve cloves, twelve pep- 
per-corns. Boil them together till it comes to a quart ; {train 
it off, cover it cloſe, and keep it in a cool dry place, two ſpoon- 
fuls will be ſufficient for a pound of butter. 

It is a pretty ſauce either for boiled fowl, veal, &c. or in the 
room of gravy, lowering it with hot water, and thickening it 


with a piece of butter rolled in flour. 


To pot dripping, to fry fiſh. meat, or fritters, &c. 

TAKE ſix pounds of good beef-dripping, boil it in ſoft water, 
ſtrain it into a pan, let it ſtand till cold ; then take off the hard 
fat, and ſcrape off the gravy which ſticks to the inſide. Thus 
do eight times; when it is cold and hard, take it off clean 
from the water, put it into a large ſauce-pan, with ſix bay- 
leaves, twelve cloves, half a pound of ſalt, and a quarter of a 
pound of whole pepper. Let the fat be all melted and juſt hot, 
let it ſtand till it is hot enough to ſtrain through a ſieve into the 
pot, and ſtand till it is quite cold, then cover it up. Thus you 
may do what quantity you pleaſe. The beſt way to keep any 
ſort of dripping is to turn the pot upſide down, and then no rats 
can get at it. If it will keep on ſhip-board, it will make as fine 
puff- paſte cruſt as any butter can do, or cruſt for puddings, &c. 


To pickle muſhrcoms for the ſea. 


WASH them clean with a piece of flannel in ſalt and water, 
put them into a ſauce- pan and throw a little ſalt over them. 
Let them boil up three times in their. own liquor, then throw 
them into a ſieve to drain and ſpread them on a clean cloth; let 
them lie till cold, then put them in wide-mouth'd bottles, put 
in with them a good deal of whole mace, a little nutmeg ſliced, 
and a few cloves. Boil the ſugar-vinegar of your own making, 
with a good deal of whole pepper, ſome races of ginger, and 
two or three bay-leaves. Let it boil a few minutes, then ſtrain it, 
when it is cold pour it on, and fill the bottle with mutton fat 
fried; cork them, tie a bladder, then a leather over them, keep 
it down cloſe, and in as cool a place as poſſible. As to all other 
Pickles, you have them in the Chapter of Pickles, 


R To 
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To make muſproom powder. 


TAKE half a peck of fine large thick muſhrooms freſh, waſh 
them clean from grit and dirt with a flannel rag, ſcrape out the 
inſide, cut out-all the worms, put them into a kettle over the 
fire without any water, two large onions ſtuck with cloves, a 
large handful ef ſalt, a quarter of an ounce of mace, two tea- 
ſpoonfuls of beaten pepper, let them ſimmer till all the liquor is 
boiled away, take great care they don't burn ; then lay them on 
ſieves to dry in the ſun, or on tin plates, and ſet them in a ſlack 
oven all night to dry, till they are well beat to powder. Prefs 
the powder down hard in a pot, and keep it for uſe. You may 
put what quantity you pleaſe for the ſauce. | 


To keep muſhrooms without pickle. 


TAKE large muſhrooms, peel them, ſcrape out the inſids, 
put them into a ſauce- pan, throw a little ſalt over them, and let 
them boil in their own liquor; then throw them into a ſieve to 
drain, then lay them on tin plates, and ſet them in a cool oven. 
Repeat it often till they are perfectly dry, put them into a clean 
ſtone jar, tie them down tight, and keep them in a dry place, 
They eat deliciouſly, and look as well as truffles, 


To keep artichoke bottoms dry. 


BOIL them juſt ſo as you can pull off the leaves and the 
choke, cut them from the ſtalks, lay them on tin-plates, {et 
them in a very cool oven, and repeat it till they are quite dry; 
then put them into a ſtone pot, and tie them down. Keep then 
in a dry place; and when you uſe them, lay them in warm 
water till they are tender. Shift the water two or three times. 
They are fine in almoſt all ſauces cut to little pieces, and put in 
juſt before your ſauce is enough. 


To fry artichoke-bottoms. 


LAY them in water as above; then have ready ſome butte 
hot in the pan, flour the bottoms, and fry them. Lay then 
in your diſh, and pour melted butter over them. 


To ragoao artichoke-bottoms. 


TAKE twelve bottoms, ſoften them in warm water, 2s in 
the foregoing receipts : take half a pint of water, a piece of the 
ſtrong ſoop, as big as a ſmall walupt, half a ſpoonful . 
| 2 catchuf, 
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catchup, five or ſix of the dried muſhrooms, a tea · ſpoonful of 
the muſhroom-powder, ſet it on the fire, ſhake all together, and 
let it boil ſoftly two or three minutes. Let the laſt water you 
put to the bottoms boil ; take them out hot, lay them in your 
diſh, pour the ſauce over them, and ſend them to table hot. 


To fricaſey artichoke bottoms. 


SCALD them, then lay them in boiling water till they are 
quite tender; take half a pint of milk, a quarter of a pound 
of butter rolled in flour, ſtir it all one way till it is thick, then 


ſtir in a ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, lay the bottoms in a 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over them, 


To dreſs fiſh. 

AS to frying fiſh, firſt waſh it very clean, then dry it well 
and flour it; take ſome of the beef-dripping, make it boil in the 
ſtew-pan, then throw in your fiſh, and fry it of a fine light 
brown. Lay it on the bottom of a fieve or coarſe cloth to 
drain, and make ſauce according to your fancy, 


To bake fiſh. 


BUTTER the pan, lay in the fiſh, throw a little ſalt over 
it and flour; put a very little water in the diſh, an onion and 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, Nick ſome little bits of butter or the 
fine dripping on the fiſh, Let it be baked of a fine light brown ; 
when enough, lay it on a diſh before the fire, and ſkim off all 


the fat in the pan ; ſtrain the liquor, and mix it up either with 
the fiſh-ſauce or ſtrong ſoop, or the catchup. 


To make a gravy ſoop. 
ONLY boil ſoft water, and put as much of the ſtrong ſoop 
to it, as will make it to your palate. Let it boil; and if it 


wants falt, you muſt ſeaſon it. The receipt for the foop you 
have in the chapter for ſoops. 


To make peaſe ſoop. 


GET a quart of peaſe, boit them in two gallons of water till 
they are tender, then have ready a piece of ſalt pork or beef, 
which has been laid in water the night before; put it into the 
pot, with two large onions peeled, a bundle of fweet herbs, 


2 ſellery, 
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ſellery, if you have it, half a quarter of an ounce of whole pep. 
per ; let it boil till the meat is enough, then take it up, and if 
the ſoop is not enough let it boil till the ſoop is good; then 
ſtrain it, ſet it on again to boil, and rub in a good deal of dry 
mint. Keep the meat hot; when the ſoop is ready, put in the 
meat again for a few minutes, and let it boil; then ſerve it away, 
If you add a piece of the portable ſoop, it will be very good. 
The onion ſoop you have in the Lent chapter. 


To make pork: pudding, or beef, Ec. 


MAKE a good cruſt with the dripping, or mutton ſewet, if 
you have it, ſhred fine; make a thick cruſt, , take a piece of 
ſalt pork or beef, which has been twenty-four hours in ſoft wa- 
ter; ſeaſon it with a little pepper, put it into this cruſt, roll it 
up cloſe, tie it in a cloth, and boil it ; if for about four or five 
pounds, boil it five hours. 

And when you kill mutton, make a pudding the ſame way, 
only cut the ſteaks thin ; ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and 
boil it three hours, if large; or two hours, if ſmall, and fo ac- 
cording to the ſize, | 

Apple-pudding make with the ſame cruſt, only pare the ap- 
ples, core them, and fill your pudding ; if large it will take 
five hours boiling, When it is enough, lay it in the diſh, cut a 
hole in the top, and ſtir in butter and ſugar ; lay the piece on 
again, and ſend it to table. 

A prune-pudding eats fine, made the ſame way, only when 
the cruſt is ready, fill it with prunes, and ſweeten it according 
to your fancy; cloſe it up, and boil it two hours. 


To make a rice-pudding. 


TAKE what rice you think proper, tie it looſe in a cloth, 


and boil it an hour; then take it up, and untie it, grate a g 


deal of nutmeg in, ſtir in a good piece of butter, and ſweeten 


to your palate, Tie it up cloſe, boil it an hour more, then 
take it up and turn it into your diſh ; melt butter, with a little 
ſugar and a little white wine for ſauce. 
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To make a ſewet pudding. | 
GET a pound of ſewet ſhred fine, a pound of flour, a pound 
of currants picked clean, half a pound of raiſins ſtoned, two 
tea-ſpoonfuls of beaten ginger, and a ſpoonful of tincture of 
ſaffron; mix all together with ſalt water very thick; then either 


boil or bake it. 


A liver-pudding boiled. 

GET the liver of a ſheep when you kill one, and cut it as 
thin as you can, and chop it; mix it with as much ſewet ſhred 
fine, half as many crumbs of bread or biſcuit grated, ſeaſon 
it with ſome ſweet herbs ſhred fine, a little nutmeg grated, a 
little beaten pepper, and an anchovy ſhred fine ; mix all toge- 
ther with a little ſalt, or the anchovy liquor, with a piece of 
butter, fill the cruſt and cloſe it. Boil it three hours. 


To make an oatmeal-pudding. 


GET a pint of oatmeal once cut, a pound of ſewet ſhred 
fine, a pound of currants, and half a pound of raiſins ſtoned; 
mix all together well with a little ſalt, tie jt in a cloth, leaving 
room for the ſwelling, 


To bake an oatmeal-pudding. 


BOIL a quart of water, ſeaſon it with a little ſalt ; when 
the water boils, ſtir in the oatmeal till it is ſo thick you can't 
eaſily ſtir your ſpoon ; then take it off the fire, ſtir in two 
ſpoonfuls of brandy, or a gill of mountain, and ſweeten it to 
your palate. Grate in a little nutmeg, and ſtir in half a pound of 
currants clean waſhed and picked; then butter a pan, pour it 
in, and bake it half an hour. 


A rice-pudding baked. 


BOIL a pound of rice juſt till it is tender; then drain all the 
water from it as dry as you can, but don't ſqueeze it; then ſtir 
in a good piece of butter, and ſweeten to your palate. Grate 
a ſmall nutmeg in, ſtir it all well together, butter à pan, and 


Pour it in and bake it. You may add a few cur rants for change, 
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Ta make a peaſe- pudding. 


BOIL it till it is quite tender, then take it up, untle it, tir 
in a good piece of butter, a little ſalt, and a good deal of beaten 
pepper, then tie it up tight again, boil it an hour longer, and ir 


will eat fine. All other paddings you have in the Chapter of 


Puddings. 


To make a harrico of French beans. 


TAKE a pint of the ſeeds of French beans, which are ready 
dried for ſowing, waſh them clean, and put them into a two 
quart ſauce- pan, fill it with water, and let them boil two hours; 
it the water waſtes away too much, you muſt put in more 
boiling water to keep them boiling. In the mean time take 
almoſt half a pound of nice freſh butter, put it into a clean 
ſtew-pan, and when it is all melted, and done making any 
noiſe, have ready a pint baſon heaped up with onions peeled 
and ſliced thin, throw them into the pan, and fry them of a 
fine brown, ſtirring them about that they may be all alike, 
then pour off the clear water from the beans into a baſon, and 
throw the beans all into the ſtew- pan; ſtir alt together, and 
throw in a large tea-fpoonful of benten pepper, two heaped 
full of ſalt, and ſtir it all together for two or three minutes. 
You may make this diſh of what thickneſs you think proper 
(either to eat with a ſpoon, or otherways) with the liquor you 


pour'd off the beans. For change, you may make it thin enough 


for ſoop. When ir is of the proper thickneſs you like it, take 
it off the fire, and ſtir in a large ſpoonful of vinegar and the 
yolks of two eggs bear. The eggs may be left out, if diſliked, 
Diſh it up, and ſend it to table, 


To make a fowl-pye. 


FIRST make a rich thick cruſt, cover the diſh with the 
paſte, then take ſome very fine bacon, or cold boiled ham, 
flice it, and lay a layer all over. Seaſon with a little pepper, 
then put in the fowl, after it is picked and cleaned, and ſinged; 
ſhake a very little pepper and falt into the belly, put in a little 
water, cover it with ham, feaſoned with a little beaten pepper, 
put on the lid and bake it two hours. When it comes out 
of the oven, take half a pint of water, boil it, and add to 
it as much of the ſtrong foop as will make the gravy quite 
rich, pour it boiling hot into the pan and lay on the lid 1 * 
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Send it to table. hot, or lay a piece of beef or pork in ſoft water | 
twenty four hours, {lice it in the room of the ham, and it will 1 
cat fige. | 1 


| 

i To make a Cheſhire pork-pye for ſea. i 
 'TAKE ſome ſalt pork that has becn boiled, cut it into thin ' 
Alices, an equal quantity of potatoes pared and fliced thin, make 1 | 
a good cruſt, cover the diſh, lay a layer of meat, ſeaſoned with n 
a little pepper, and a layer of potatoes; then a layer of meat, 1 
a layer of potatoes, and fo on till your pye is full. Seaſon it | 
with pepper ; when it is full, lay ſome butter on the top, and 
fill your diſh above half full of ſoft water. Cloſe your pye up, 
and bake it in a gentle oven. 


To make fea veniſon. 


WHEN you kill a ſheep, keep ſtirring the blood all the time } 
till it is cold, or at leaſt as cold as it will be, that it may not | 
congeal ; then cut up the ſheep, take one fide, cut the Jeg like 
a haunch, cut off the ſhoulder and loin, the neck and breaſt in 
two, ſteep them all in the blood, as long as the weather will 
permit you; then take out the haunch, and hang it out of the ſun 
as long as you can to be ſweet, and roaſt it as you do a haunch of 
veniſon. It will eat very fine, eſpecially if the heat will give you 
leave to keep it long. Take off all the ſewet before you lay it 
in the blood, take the other joints and lay them in a large pan, 
pour over them a quart of red wine and a quart of rape vinegar, 
Lay the fat ſide of the meat downwards in the pan, on a hollow 
tray is beſt, and pour the wine and vinegar over-it ; let it lie 
twelve hours, then take the neck, breaſt; and loin, out of the 
pickle, let the ſhoulder lie a week, if the heat will let you, rub 
it with bay ſalt, ſalt- petre, and coarſe ſugar, of each a quarter 
of an ounce, one handful of common ſalt, and let it lie a week 
or ten days. Bone the neck, breaſt, and loin ; ſeaſon them 
With pepper and ſalt to your palate, and make a paſty as you do 
veniſon. Boil the bones for gravy to fill the pye, when it comes 
out of the oven; and the ſhoulder boil freſh out of the pickle, 
with a peaſe- pudding. 

And when you cut up the ſheep, take the heart, liver, and 
lights, boil them a quarter of an hour, then cut them ſmall, and 
chop them very fine ; ſeaſon them with four large blades of mace, 
twelve cloves, and a large nutmeg all beat to powder. Chop a 
pound of ſcwet fine, half a pound of ſugar, two pounds of cur- 
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rants clean waſhed, half a pint of red wine, mix all well toge- 
ther, and make a pye. Bake it an hour, it is very rich, 


To make dumplings when you have white bread. 


TAKE the crumb of a twopenny-loaf grated fine, as much 
beef ſewet ſhred as fine as poſſible, a little ſalt, half a ſmall 
nutmeg grated, a large ſpoonful of ſugar, beat two eggs with 
two ſpoonfuls of ſack, mix all well together, and roll them up as 
big as a turkey's egg. Let the water boil, and throw them in, 
Half an hour will boil them. For ſauce, melt butter with a 
little ſack, lay the dumplings in a diſh, pour the ſauce oyer 


orange- flower water; boil the cream, tie the ſaffron in a bag, 
and dip in the cream, to colour it. Firſt beat your eggs very 
| well; then ſtir in your almonds, then the ſpice, the (alt, and 
q ſewet, and mix all your ingredients together ; fill your guts but 
1* half full, put ſome bits of citron in the guts as you fill them, tie 
1 them up, and boil them a quarter of an hour. 


them, and ſtrew ſugar all over the diſh. 5 
Theſe are very pretty, either at land or ſea. You muſt obſerve 2 

to rub your hands with flour, when you make them up. jy 
The portable ſoop to carry abroad, you have in the Sixth 3 
Chapter. | | | 5 
c HAP. XII. 1 

Of Hogs Puddings, Sauſages, &c, E 

To make almond Logs-puddings. I 

TAKE two pounds of beef ſewet or marrow, ſhred very ſmall, £ 

a pound and a half of almonds blanched, and beat very fine 1 
with roſe- water, one pound of grated bread, a pound and a 25 
quarter of fine ſugar, a little ſalt, half an ounce of mace, nutmeg, 2 
and cinnamon together, twelve yolks of eggs, four whites, a 2 
pint of ſack, a pint and a half of thick cream, ſome roſe or 3 
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Another way. 


TAKE a pound of beef marrow chopped fine, half a pound 
of ſweet almonds blanched, and beat fine with a little orange- 
flower or roſe-water, half a pound of white bread grated fine, 
half a pound of currants clean waſhed and picked, a quarter of 
a' pound of fine ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of mace, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon together, of each an equal quantity, and half a 
pint of ſack; mix all well together, with half a pint of good 
cream, and the yolks of four eggs. Fill your guts half full, tie 
them up, and boil them a quarter of an hour. You may leave 
out the currants for change ; but then you muſt add a quarter 
of a pound more of ſugar. | 


A third way. 


HALF a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, a 
quarter of a pound of currants, the crumb of a halfpenny roll 
rated fine, fix large pippins pared and chopped fine, a pill of 
fick, or two ſpoonfuls of roſe- water, fix bitter almonds blanch- 
ed and beat fine, the yolks of two eggs, and one white beat fine ; 


mix all together, fill the guts better than half full, and boil them 
a quarter of an hour. 


To make hogs puddings with currants. 


TAKE three pounds of grated bread to four pounds of beef 
ſewet finely ſhred, two pounds of currants clean picked and 
waſhed, cloves, mace, and cinnamon, of each a quarter of an 
ounce, finely beaten, a little ſalt, a pound and a half of ſugar, a 
pint of ſack, a quart of cream, a little roſe-water, twenty eggs 
well beaten, but half the whites ; mix all theſe well together, 
fill the guts half full, boil them a little, and prick them as they 
boil, to keep them from breaking the guts. Take them up upan 


clean cloths, then lay them on your diſh ; or when you uſe them, 
boil them a few minutes, or eat them cold. 


To make black puddings. 

FIRST, before you kill your hog, get a peck of gruts, boil 
them half an hour in water ; then drain them, and put them 
into a clean tub or large pan; then kill your hog, and ſave two 
quarts of the blood of the hog, and keep ſtirring it till the 
blood is quite cold; then mix it with your gruts, and ſtir them 
well together. Seaſon with a large ſpoonful of ſalt, a quarter of 
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an ounce of cloves, tnace, and nutmeg together, an equal quan- 
tity of each ; dry it, beat it wel}, and mix in. Take a little win- 
ter ſavoury, ſweet marjoram, and thyme, pennyroyal ſtripped of 
the ſtalks and chopped very fine; juſt enough to ſeaſon them, 
and to give them a flavour, but no more, The next day, take 
the leaf of the hog and cut into dice, ſcrape and waſh the guts 
very clean, then tie one end, and begin to fill them; mix in the 
fat as you fill them, be ſure put in a good deal of fat, fill the 
ſkins three parts full, tie the other end, and make your puddings 
what length you pleaſe ; prick them with a pin, and put then 
into a kettle of boiling water. Boil them very ſoftly an hour; 
then take them out, and lay them on clean ſtraw. 1 

: 


In Scotland they make a pudding with the blood of a gooſe, 
Chop off the head, and ſave the blood; ſtir it till it is cold, 
then mix it with gruts, ſpice, ſalt, and ſweet herbs, according 
to their fancy, and ſome beet ſewet chopped. Take the ſkin off 
the neck, then pull out the wind- pipe and fat, fill the ſkin, tie 
it at both ends, ſo make a pye of the giblets, and lay the pud- | 
ding iu the middle. 


To make fine ſauſages. 


YOU muſt take ſix pounds of good pork, free from ikin, 
griſtles, and fat, cut it very ſmall, and beat it in a mortar till i 
is very fine; then ſhred ſix pounds of beef ſewet very fine and 
free from all ſkin. Shred it as fine as poſſible; then take a goo! 
deal of fage, waſh it very clean, pick off the leaves, and ſhred i 
very fine. Spread your meat on a clean drefler or table; then 
ſhake the ſage all over, about three large ſpoonfuls ; ſhred the 
thin rind of a middling lemon very fine and throw over, vit 
as many ſweet herbs, when ſhred fine, as will fill a large ſpoon; 
grate two nutmegs over, throw over two tea ſpoonfuls of pep. 
per. a large ſpoonful of fait, then throw over the ſewet, and 
mix it all well together. Put it down cloſe in a pot; when yon 
uſe them, roll them up with as much egg as will make them roll 
ſmooth. Make them the ſize of a ſauſage, and fry them in but- 
ter or good dripping. Be ſure it be hot before you put them in, 
and keep rolling them about. When they are thorough bot 
and of a fine light brown, they arc enough. You may chop this 
meat very fine, if you don't like it beat. Veal eats well done 
thus. or veal and pork together. You may clean ſome guts, an 
fill them. 


1 
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To make common ſauſages. 


TAKE three pounds of nice pork, fat and lean together, 
without ſkin or griſtles, chop it as fine as poſſible, ſeaſon it with 
a tea · ſpoonful of beaten pepper, and two of falt, ſome ſage 
ſhred fine, about three tea-ſpoonfuls ; mix it well together, 
have the guts very nicely cleaned, and fill them, or put them 
down in a pot, ſo roll them of what ſize you pleaſe, and fry 
them. Beef makes very good ſauſages. 


To make Bolognia ſauſages. 


TAKE a pound of bacon, fat and lean together, a pound of 
beef, a pound of veal, a pound of pork, a pound of beef ſewet, 
cut them ſmall and chop them fine, take a ſmall handful of ſage, 
pick off the leaves, chop it fine, with a few ſweet herbs ; ſea- 
ſon pretty high with pepper and ſalt. You muſt have a large 
gut, and fill it; then ſet on a ſauce - pan of water, when it boils 


put it in, and prick the gut for fear of burſting. Boil it ſoftly 
an hour, then lay it on clean ſtraw to dry. 


: CHAP. XIII. 
To pot and make hams, &c. 


4 


To pot pigeons or fow)s. 


CUT off their legs, draw them and wipe them with a cloth, 
but don't waſh them. Seaſon them pretty well with pepper and 
ſalt, put them into a pot, with as much butter as you think will 
cover them, when melted, and baked very tender ; then drain 
them very dry from the gravy ; lay them on a cloth, and that 
will ſuck up all the gravy ; ſeaſon them again with falt, mace, 
cloves, and pepper beaten fine, and put them down cloſe into a 
pot. Take the butter, when cold, clear from the gravy, ſet it 
before the fire to melt, and pour over the birds ; if you have not 
enough, clarify ſome more, and let the butter be near an inch 


thick above the birds. Thus you may do all forts of fowl ; 


any wg towl ſhould be boned, but that you may do as you 
Pleale. | 


15 | 
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* 4 * 


To pot a cold tongue, beef, or Veniſon. 
CUT it ſmall, beat it well in a marble mortar, with melted 


butter, and two anchovies, till the meat is mellow and fine; 


then put it down cloſe in your pots, and cover it with clarified 


butter. Thus you may do cold wild fowl ; or you may pot 


any fort of cold fowl whole, ſeaſoning them with what ſpice 
you pleaſe. | 


To pot veniſon. | 

TAKE a piece of veniſon, fat and lean together, lay it in a 
diſh, and ſtick pieces of butter all over; tie a brown paper over 
it, and bake it. When it comes out of the oven, take it out of 
the liquor hot, drain it, and lay it in a diſh ; when cold, take 
off all the ſkin, and beat it in a marble mortar, fat and lean 
together, ſeaſon it with mace, cloves, nutmeg, black pepper, 
and ſalt to your mind. When the butter is cold that it was 
baked in, take a little of it, and beat in with it to moiſten it; 
then put it down cloſe, and cover it with clarified butter. 

You mult be ſure to beat it, till it is like a paſte, 


To pot tongues. 


TAKE a neat's tongue, rub it with a pound of white ſalt, an 
ounce of ſalt-petre, half a pound of coarſe ſugar, rub it well, 
turn it every day in this pickle for a fortnight. This pickle will 
do ſeveral tongues, only adding a little more white ſalt ; or we 
generally do them after our hams. Take the tongue out of the 
pickle, cut off the root, and boil it well, till it will peel ; then 
take your tongues and ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg, all beat fine ; rub it well with your hands 


whilſt it is hot; then put it in a pot, and melt as much butter 


as will cover it all over. Bake it an hour in the oven, then 


take it out, let it ſtand to cool, rub a little freſh ſpice on it; 
and when it is quite cold, lay it in your pickling pot. When 
the butter is cold you baked it in, take it off clean from the 
gravy, ſet it in an earthen-pan before the fire; and when it is 
melted, pour it over the tongue. You may lay pigeons or 


chickens on each fide; be ſure to let the butter be about an 
zach above the tongue, * 
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A fine way to pot a tongue. 


TAKE a dried tongue, boil it till it is tender, then peel it; 
take a large fowl, bone it, a gooſe, and bone it ; take a quarter 
of an ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a large 
nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of black pepper, beat all well 
together, a ſpoonful of ſalt, rub the inſide of the fowl well, and 
the tongue. -Put the tongueinto the fowl; then ſeaſon the goole, 
and fill the gooſe with the fowl and tongue, and the gooſe will 
look as if it was whole. Lay it in a pan that will juſt hold it, 
melt freſh butter enough to cover it, ſend it to the oven, and 
bake it an hour and a half; then uncover the pot, and take out 
the meat. Carefully drain it from the butter, lay it on a coarſe 
cloth till it is cold ; and when the butter is cold, take off the hard 
fat from the gravy, and lay it before the fire to melt, put your 
meat into the pot again, and pour the butter over. If there is 
not enough, clarify more, and let the butter be an inch above 
the meat; and this will keep a great while, eats fine, and looks 
beautiful. When you cut it, it muſt be cut croſs-ways down 
through, and looks very pretty. It makes a pretty corner-diſh 
at table, or ſide-diſh for ſupper. If you cut a lice down the 
middle quite through, lay it in a plate, and garniſh with green 
parſley and ſtertion flowers. If you will be at the expence, bone 
a turky, and put over the gooſe. Obſerve, when you pot it, to 
fave a little of the ſpice to throw over it, before the laſt butter 
is put on, or the meat will not be ſeaſoned enough. 


To pot beef like veniſon. 


CUT the lean of a buttock of beef in pound pieces ; for eight 
pounds of beef, take four ounces of falt-petre ; four ounces of 
peter-ſalt, a pint of white ſalt, and an ounce of fal- prunella, 
beat the ſalts all very fine, mix them well together, rub the ſalts 
all into the beef; then ler it lie four days, turning it twice a day, 
then put it into a pan, cover it with pump-water, and a little of 
its own brine; then bake it in an oven with houſhold bread till 
It is as tender as a chicken, then drain from the gravy and bruiſe 
it abroad, and take out all the ſkin and ſinews; then pound it 
in a marble mortar, then lay it in a broad diſh, mix in it an 
ounce of cloves and mace, three quarters of an ounce of pep» 
Per, and one nutmeg all beat very fine. Mix it all very well 
with the meat, then clarify a little freſh butter and mix with the 
meat, to make it a little moiſt ; mix it very well together, preſs 
it down into pots very hard, ſet it at the oven's mouth juſt to 


* ſettle, 
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ſettle, and cover it two inches thick with clarified butter. When 
cold, cover it with white paper. WER 


To pot Cheſhire cheeſe. 


TAKE three pounds of Cheſhire cheeſe, and put it into x 
mortar, with half a pound of the beſt freſh butter you can get, 
pound them together, and in the beating add a gill of rich Ca. 
nary wine, and half an ounce of mace finely beat, then ſifted 
fine like a fine powder. When all is extremely well mixed, preſ 
it hard down into a gallipot, cover it with clarified butter, and 
keep it cool. A lice of this exceeds all the cream cheeſe that 
can be made, 


To collar a breaſt of veal, or a jig. 


BONE the pig, or veal, then ſeaſon it all over the inſide with 
cloves, mace, and ſalt beat fine, a handful of ſweet herbs ſtrip- 
off the ſtalks, and alittle penny- royal and parſley ſhred very 
fine, with a little ſage; then roll it up as you do brawn, bind 
it with narrow tape very cloſe, then tie a cloth round it, and 
boil it very tender in vinegar and water, a like quantity, with a 
little cloves, mace, pepper, and falt, all whole. Make it boi), 
then put in the collars, when boiled tender, take them up; and 
when both are cold, take off the cloth, lay the collar in an 
earthen · pan, and pour the liquor over; cover it cloſe, and keep 
it for uſe. If the pickle begins te ſpoil, ſtrain it through ? 
coarſe cloth, boil it and ſkim it; when cold, pour it over. 
Obſerve, before you ſtrain the pickle, to waſh the collar, wipe 
it dry, and wipe the pan clean, Strain it again after it | 
boiled, and cover it very cloſe. a 


To col ar beef. 


TAKE a thin piece of flank- beef, and ſtrip the ſkin to the 
end, beat it with a rolling- pin, then diſſolve a quart of peter. 


ſalt in five quarts of pump- water, ſtrain it, put the beef in, and 


let it lie five days, ſometimes turning it; then take a quarter o 
an ounce of cloves, a good nutmeg, a little mace, a little pep- 
per, beat very fine, and a handful of thyme ſtripped off the 
ſtalks; mix it with the ſpice, ſtrew all over the beef, lay on 
the {kin again, then roll it up very cloſe, tie it hard with tape, 
then put it into a pot, with a pint of claret, and bake it in the 
oven with the bread. 


Another 
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Another way to ſeaſon 4 collar of beef. 


TAKE the ſurloin or flank of beef, or any part you think 
proper, and lay in as much pump-water as will cover it ; put 
to it four ounces of ſalt- petre, five or ſix handfuls of white ſalt, 
let it lie in it three days, then take it out, and take half an 
ounce of cloves and mace, one nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of 
coriander-ſeeds, beat theſe well together, and balf an ounce of 
pepper, ſtrew them upon the inſide of the beef, roll it up, and 
bind it up with coarſe tape. Bake it in the ſame pickle; and 
when it is baked, take it out, hang it jn a net to drain, within 
the air of the fire three days, and put it into a clean cloth, and 
hang it up again within the air of the fire ; for it muſt be kept 
dry, as you do neats tongues, 


To collar ſalmon. a 


TAKE a ſide of ſalmon, cut off about a handful of the 
tail, waſh your large piece very well, and dry it with a 
cloth ; then waſh it over with the yolks of eggs, then make ſome 
force-meat with that you cut off the tail, but take care of the 
ſkin, and put to it a handful of parboiled oyſters, a tail or two 
of lobſter, the yolks of three or four eggs boiled hard, fix an- 

chovies, a good handful of ſweet herbs chopped {m-1l, a little 
ſalt, cloves, mace nutmeg, pepper, all beat fine, and grated 
bread. Work all theſe together into a body, with the yolks of 
eggs, lay it all over the fleſhy part, and a little more pepper 
and ſalt over the ſalmon ; ſo roll it up into a collar, and bind it 
with broad tape; then boil it in water, ſalt and vinegar, but 
let the liquor boil firſt, then put in your collar, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, ſliced ginger and nutmeg. Let it boil, but not too faſt. 
It will take near two hours boiling ; and when it is enough, take 
it up: put it into your ſouſing-pan, and when the pickle is cold, 
put it to your ſalmon, and Jet it ſtand in it till uſed, Or you 
may pot it; after it is boiled, pour clarified butter over it. It 
will keep longeſt ſo; but either way is good. If you pot it, be 
{ure the butter be the niceſt you can get. 


To make Dutch beef. 


TAKE the lean of a buttock of beef raw, rub it well with 
brown ſugar all over, and let it lie in a pan or tray two or 
three hours, turning it two or three times, then ſalt it well with 
common ſalt and ſalt petre, and let it lie a fortnight, turning it 
every day; then roll it very {trait in a coarſe cloth, put it in u 

| cheeſe- 
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cheeſe-preſs a day and a night, and hang it to dry in a chin. 
ney. When you boil it, you muſt put itin a cloth ; when it is = 
cold, it will cut in livers as Dutch beet. 5 
1 

To make ſham braun. | 

BOIL two pair of neats feet tender, take a piece of pork, of WY 
the thick flank, and boil it almoſt enough, then pick off the 
fleſh of the feet, and roll it up in the pork tight, like a collar = 
of brawn ; then take a ſtrong cloth and ſome coarſe tape, roll 5 
it tight round with the tape, then tie it up in a cloth, and boil 8 
it till a ſtraw will run through it; then take it up, and hang it £ 
up in a cloth till it is quite cold; then put it into ſome ſouſing A 
liquor, and uſe it at your owa pleaſure. : 
To ſouſe a turky, in imitation of ſturgeon. z 


YOU muſt take a fine large turky, dreſs it very clean, dry 
and bone it, then tie it up as you do ſturgeon, put into the pot 
you boil it in one quart of white wine, one quart of water, one 
quart of good vinegar, a very large handful of falt, let it boil, Ma 
ſkim it well, and then put in the turky. When it is enough, * 
take it out, and tie it tighter. Let the liquor boil a little longer; 4 
and if you think the pickle wants more vinegar or ſalt, add it 9 


when it is cold, and pour it upon the turky. It will keep ſome 5 
months, covering it cloſe from the air, and keeping it in a dry Wa 
cool place. Eat it with oil, vinegar and ſugar, juſt as you like 5 


it. Some admire it more than ſturgeon; it looks pretty covered 
with fennel for a ſide - diſh. | 


To pickle pork. 


BONE your pork, cut it into pieces, of a ſize fit to lie ia the 
tub or pan you deſign it to lie in, rub your pieces well with 
ſalt petre, then take two parts of common ſalt, and two of bau- 
falt, and rub every piece well; lay a layer of common ſalt in the 8 
bottom of your veſſel, cover every piece over with common ſalt, 
lay them one upon another as cloſe as you can, filling the hollow 
places on the ſides with ſalt. As your ſalt melts on the top, | 


that, and a weight on the board to keep it down. Keep it 

Cloſe covered; it will, thus ordered, keep the whole year. Put 

a pound of ſalt-petre and two pounds of bay-ſalt to a hog- 1 
A pi 
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A pickle for pork which is to be eat ſoon. 


YOU muſt take two gallons of pump-water, one pound of 
bay-ſalt, one pound of coarſe ſugar, fix ounces of ſalt-petre z 
boil it all together, and ſkim it when cold. Cut the pork in 
what pieces you pleaſe, lay it down cloſe, and pour the liquor 
over it. Lay a weight on it to keep it cloſe, and cover it cloſe 
from the air, and it will be fit to uſe in a week. If you find 
the pickle begins to ſpoil, boil it again, and ſkim it; when it is 
cold, pour it on your pork again. 


To make veal hams. 


CUT the leg of veal like a ham, then take a pint of bay-falt, 
two ounces of ſalt petre, and a pound of common falt ; mix 
them together, with an ounce of juniper-berries beat; rub the 
ham well, and lay it in a hollow tray, with the ſkinny fide 
downwards. Baſte it every day with the pickle for a fortnight 
and then hang it in wood ſmoke for a fortnight. You may boil 
it, or parboil it and roaſt it. In this pickle you may do two or 
three tongues, or a piece of pork. 


To make beef hams. 


YOU muſt take the leg of a fat, but ſmall beef, the fat Scotch 
or Welch cattle is beſt, and cut it ham faſhion. Take an 
ounce of bay-ſalt, an ounce of ſalt- petre, a pound of common 
ſalt, and a pound of coarſe ſugar (this quantity for about four- 
teen or fifteen pounds weight, and fo accordingly, if you pickle 
the whole quarter) rub it with the above ingredients, turn it every 
day, and baſte it well with the pickle for a month: take it out 
and roll it in bran or ſawduſt, then hang it in wood-ſmoke, 
where there is but little fire, and a conſtant ſmoke for a month; 
then take it down, and hang it in a dry place, not hot, and keep 
It for ule, You may cut a piece off as you have occaſion, and 
either boil ir or cut it in raſhers, and broil it with poached eggs, 
or boil a piece, and it eats fine cold, and will ſhiver like Dutch 
beef. After this beef is done, you may do a thick briſcuit of beef 
in the ſame pickle. Let it lie a month, rubbing it every day 
with the pickle, then boil it till it is tender, hang it in a dry 
place, and it eats finely cold cut in flices on a plate. It is a 
pretty thing for a ſide-diſh, or for ſupper. A ſhoulder of mut- 
ton laid in this pickle a week, hung in wood-ſmoke two or three 
days, and then boiled with cabbage, is very good, 


8 To 
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To make mutton bam,. 


YOU muſt take a hind-quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, 
take one ounce of falt- petre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, a pound 
of common ſalt; mix them and rub your ham, lay it in a hollow 
tray with the tkin downwards, baſte it every day for a fortnight, 
then roll it in ſawduſt, and hang it in the wood-ſmoke a fort- 
night; then boil it, and hang it in a dry place, and cut it out in 
raſhers. It don't eat well boiled, but eats finely broiled. 


To make pork hams. 


YOU muſt take a fat hind-quarter of pork, and cut off a fine 
ham. Take an ounce of falt-petre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, 
and a pound of common ſalt; mix all together, and rub it well, 
Let it lie a month in this pickle, turning and baſting it every 
day, then hang it in wood-ſmoke as you do your Sx in a dry 
place, ſo as no heat comes to it; and if you keep them long, hang 
them a month or two in a damp place, ſo as they will be mouldy, 
and it will make them cut fine and ſhort. Never lay theſe hams 
in water till you boil them, and then boil them in a copper, if 
you have one, or the biggeſt pot you have. Put them in the 
cold water, and let them be four or five hours before they boil, 
Skim the pot well and often, till it boils. If it is a very large 
one, two hours will boil it ; if a ſmall one, an hour and a half 
will do, provided it be a great while before the water boils, 
Take it up half an hour before dinner, pull off the ſkin, and 
throw raſpings finely ſifted all over. Hold a red-hot fire-ſhovel 
over it, and when dinner is ready take a few raſpings in a fieve 
and ſift all over the difh ; then lay in your ham, and with your 
finger make fine figures round the edge of the diſh. Be ſure 


to boil your ham in as much water as you can, and to keep it - 


Hours before it boils. | 
This pickle does finely for tongues, afterwards to lie in it 2 
fortnight, and then hung in the wood-ſmoke a fortnight, or to 

boil them out of the pickle. 00 
Yorkſhire is famous for hams: and the reaſon is this: their 
ſalt is much finer than ours in London, it is a large clear ſalt, 
and gives the meat a fine flavour, I uſęd to have it from Mald- 
ing in Eſſex, and that falt will make any ham as fine as you can 
deſire. It is by much the beſt ſalt for falting of meat. A deep 
hollow wooden tray is better than a pan, becauſe the pickle 

ſwells about it. 2 
| : 4 When 


ſkimming all the time till it boils. It muſt be at leaft four 
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When you broil any of theſe hams in ſlices or bacon, have 
| ſome boiling water ready, and let the ſlices lie a minute or two 
in the water; then broil them, it takes out the ſalt, and makes 


them eat finer 3 


To make bacon. 


TAKE a fide of pork, then take off all the inſide fat, lay it 
on a long board or dreſſer, that the blood may run away, rub it 
well with good ſalt on both ſides, let it lie thus a week; then 
take a pint of bay ſalt, a quarter of a pound of ſalt- petre, beat 
them fine, two pounds of coarſe 1 * and a quarter of a peck of 
common ſalt. Lay your pork in ſomething that will hold the 
pickle, and rub it well with the above ingredients. Lay the ſkinny 
ſide downwards, and baſte it every day with the pickle for a 
fortnight ; then hang it in wood-{moke as you do the beef, and 
afterward hang it in a dry place, but not hot. You are to ob- 
ſerve, that all hams and bacon ſhould hang clear from every 
thing, and not againſt a wall. | | 5 

Obſerve to wipe off all the old. ſalt before you put it into this 
pickle, and never keep bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, or in 2 
room where the ſun comes. It makes them all ruſty. 


To ſave potted birds, that begin 10 be bad. 


I HAVE ſeen potted birds which have come a great way, of- 
ten ſmell ſo bad, that no body could bear the ſmell for the rank- 
neſs of the butter, and by managing them in the following man- 
ner, have made them as good as ever was eat. 

Set a large fauce-pan of clean water von the fire; when it boils, 
take off the butter at the top, then take the fowls out one by 
one, throw them into that ſauce-pan of water half a minute, 
whip it out, and dry it in a clean cloth infide and out; fo do all 
till they are quite done. Scald the pot clean; when the birds are 
quite cold, ſeaſon them with mace, pepper and falt to your 
nip, yeb them down cloſe in the pot, and pour clarified butter 
over them, | J 


To pickle mackrel , called caveach. 


CUT your mackrel into round pieces, and divide one into 
five or ſix pieces: to ſix large mackrel you may take one ounce 
of beaten pepper, three large nutmegs, a little mace, and a hand- 
ful of ſalt. Mix your ſalt and beaten ſpice together, then make 
two or three holes in each piece, and thruſt. the ſeaſoning into 
the holes with your finger, rub the piece all over with the ſea - 

& , foningy 
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ſoning, fry them brown in oil, and let them ſtand till they are 
cold; then put them into vinegar, and cover them with oil. 


; ror ST 8 8 c 23 
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They will keep well covered a great while, and are delicious. | 
C H A P. XIV. 1 
4 
Of PICKLING.* + | 
To pickle walnuts green. . 
TAKE the largeſt and cleareſt you can get, pare them as thin , 
as you can, have a tub of ſpring- water ſtand by you, and throw MY 
them in as you do them. Put into the water a pound of bay- 1 
ſalt, let them lie in the water twenty-four hours, take them out i 
of the water, then put them into a ſtone- jar, and between every 9 
layer of walnuts lay a layer of vine leaves at the bottom and top, A 


and fill it up with cold vinegar, Let them ſtand all night, then 
pour that vinegar from them into a copper or bell-metal ſkillet, 
with a pound of bay-ſalt; ſet it on the fire, let it boil, then 
ur it hot on your nuts, tie them over with a woollen cloth, 
and let them ſtand a week ; then pour that pickle away, rub your 
nuts clean with a piece of flannel; then put them again in your 
jar, with vine-leaves, as above, and boil freſh vinegar. Pat into 
your pot to every gallon of vinegar, a nutmeg ſliced, cut four 
large races of ginger, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame 
of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of whole black pepper, the like 
of Ordingal pepper; then pour your vinegar boiling hot on your 
walnuts, and cover them with a woollen cloth. Let it ſtand three 
4 1 or four days, ſo do two or three times; when cold, put in half 
11 u pint of muſtard- ſeed, a large ſtiek of horſe-raddiſh ſliced, tie 
1 them down cloſe with a bladder, and then with a leather. They 
will be fit to eat in a fortnight. Take a large onion, ſtick the 
cloves in, and lay in the middle of the pot. If you do them for 
keeping, don't boil your vinegar, but then they will not be fit to 
eat under ſix months; and the next year you may boil the pickle 
this way. They will keep two or three years good and firm. 


11 To pickle walnts white. | 
1 TAKE the largeſt nuts you can get, juſt before the ſhell begins 
1 to turn, pare them very thin till the white appears, and throw 


them into ſpring-warer, with a handful of ſalt as you do mw 
| e 
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Let them ſtand in that water ſix hours, lay on them a thin board 
to keep them under the water, then ſet a ſtew-pan on a charcoal- 
fire, with clean ſpring-water, take your pp out of the other 
water, and put them into the ſtew-pan. them ſimmer four or 
five minutes, but not boil: then have ready by you a pan of 
ſpring-water, with a handful of white ſalt in it, ſtir it with your 
hand till the ſalt is melted, then take your nuts out of the ſtew- 
pan with a wooden Jadle, and put them into the cold water and 
falt. Let them ſtand a quarter of an hour, lay the board on 
them as before; if they are not kept under the liquor they will 
turn black, then lay them on a cloth, and cover them with an- 
other to dry ; then carefully wipe them with a ſoft cloth, put them 
into your jar or glaſs, with ſome blades of mace and nutmeg 
ſliced thin. Mix your ſpice between your nuts, and pour diſtilled 
vinegar over them; firſt let your glaſs be full of nuts, pour mut- 
ton fat over them, and tie a bladder, and then a leather. 


To pickle walnuts black. 


YOU muſt take Jarge full-grown nuts at their full growth, 
before they are hard, lay them in ſalt and water; let them lie 
two days, then ſhift them into freſh water; let them lie two days 
longer, then ſhift them again, and let them lie three days ; then 
take them out of the water, and put them into your pickling- 
pot. When the pot is half full, put in a large onion ſtuck with 
cloves. To a hundred of walnuts put in half a pint of muſtard- 
ſeed, a quarter of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of black 
pepper, half an ounce of all- ſpice, ſix bay leaves, and a ſtick 
of horſe-raddiſh ; then fill your pot, and pour boiling vinegar 
over them. Cover them with a plate, and when they are cold 
tie them down with a bladder and leather, and they will be fit 
to eat in two or three months. The next year, if any remains, 
boil up your vinegar again, and ſkim it; when cold, pour it over 
your walnuts. This is by much the beſt pickle for uſe ; there- 
fore you may add more vinegar to it, what quantity you pleaſe. 
If you pickle a great many walnuts, and eat them faſt, make your 
pickle for a hundred or two, the reſt keep in a ſtrong brine of 
ſalt and water boiled till it will bear an egg, and as yaur pot 
empties, fill them up with thoſe in the ſalt and water. Take 
care they are covered with pickle. 

In the ſame manner you may do a ſmaller quantity ; but if you 
can get rap v.negar, uſe that inſtead of ſalt and water. Do them 
thus ; put your nuts into the pot you intend to pickle them in, 
throw in a good handful of falt, and fill the pot with rap vine- 
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gar. Cover it cloſe, and let them ſtand a fortnight ; then pour 


them out of the pot, wipe it clean, and juſt rub the nuts with a 
coarſe cloth, and then put them in the jar with the pickle, as 
above. If you have the beſt ſugar-vinegar of your own making, 
you need not boil it the firſt year, but pour it on cold; and the 
next year, if any remains, boil it up again, ſkim it, put freſh 
ſpice to it, and it will do again. | 


To pickle gerkins. 


. TAKE what quantity of cucumbers you think fit, and put them 
ta a ſtone-jar, then take as much ſpring-water as you think 
will cover them: to every gallon of water put as much ſalt as 
will make it bear an egg ; ſet it on the fire, and let it boil two 
or three minutes, then pour it on the cucumbers and cover them 
with a woollen cloth, and over that a pewter-diſh; tie them down 
cloſe, and let them ſtand twenty-four hours, then take them out, 
lay them in a cloth, and another over them to dry them. When 
they are pretty dry, wipe your jar out with a dry tloth, put your 
cucumbers, and with them a little dill and fennel, a very ſmall 
quantity. For the pickle. to every three quarts of vinegar one 
uart of ſpring-water, till you think you have enough to cover 
Fa put in a little bay-ſalt and a little white ſalt, but not 
too much, To every gallon of pickle put one nutmeg cut in 
quarters, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, and a large 
race of ginger ſliced; boil all theſe together in a bell-metal or 
copper-pot, pour it boiling hot on your cucumbers, and cover 
them as before. Let them ſtand two days, then boil your pickle 
again, and pour it on as before; do ſo a third time; when they 
are cold cover them with a bladder and then a leather. Mind al- 
ways to keep your pickles cloſe covered, and never take them 
out with any thing but a wooden ſpoon, or one for the purpoſe. 
This pickle will do the next year, only boiling it up again. 
You are to obſerve to put the ſpice in the jar with the cucum- 
bers, and only boil the vinegar, water, and ſalt, and pour over 
them. The boiling of your ſpice in all pickles ſpoils them, and 
loſes the fine flavour of the ſpice. F ls ao 


o pickle large cucumbers in ſlices, 


TAKE the large cucumbers before they are too ripe, flice 
them the thickneſs of crown-pieces in a pewter-diſh : to every 
dozen of cucumbers ſlice two large onions thin, and ſo on 4 
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you have filled your difh, with a handful of falt between every 
row; then cover them with another pewter-diſh, and let them 
ſtand twenty-four hours, then put them in a cullender, and let 
them drain very well; put them in a jar, cover them over with 
white wine vinegar, and let them ſtand four hours; pour the 
vinegar from them into a copper ſauce pan, and boil it with a 
little ſalt ; put to the cucumbers a little mace, a little whole pep- 
per, a large race of ginger fliced, and then pour the boiling 
vinegar on. Cover them cloſe, and when they are cold, tie 
them down. They will be fit to eat in two or three days. 


To pickle aſparagus. ? 


FAKE the largeſt aſparagus you can get, cut off the white 
ends, and waſh the green ends in ſpring- water, then put them 
in another clean water, and let them lie two or three hours 
in it; then have a large broad ſtew-pan full of ſpring-water, 
with a good large handful of ſalt; ſet it on the fire, and when 
it boils put in the graſs, not tied up, but looſe, and not too many 
at a time, for fear you break the heads. Juſt ſcald them, and no 
more, take them out with a broad ſkimmer, and lay them on a 
cloth to cool. Then for your pickle : to a gallon of vinegar 
put one quart of ſpring-water, and a handful of bay-falt; let 
them boil, then put your aſparagus in your jar; to a gallon of 
pickle, two nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame 
of whole white pepper, and pour the pickle hot over them. 
Cover them with a linen cloth three or four times double, let 
them ſtand a week and boil the pickle. - Let them ſtand a 
week longer, boil the pickle again, and pour it on hot as be- 
fore, When they are cold, cover them up cloſe with a bladder 
and leather. | 


To pickle peaches, 


TAKE your peaches when they are at their full growth, juſt 
before they turn to be ripe; be ſure they are not bruiſed ; 
then take ſpring- water, as much as you think will cover them, 
make it falt enough to bear an egg, with bay and common ſalt, 
an equal quantity each; then put in your peaches and lay a 
thin board over them to keep them under the water. Let them 
ſtand three days, and then take them out and wipe them very 
carefully with a fine ſoft cloth, and lay them in your glaſs or jar, 
then take as much white wine vinegar as will fill your glaſs or 
jar: to every gallon put one pint of the beſt well made muſtard, 
two or three heads of garlick, a good deal of ginger ſliced, half 
an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg ; mix your pickle well 
| S4 together, 
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together, and pour over your peaches. Tie them cloſe with a 
bladder and leather, they will be fit to eat in two months. You 
may with a fine penknife cut them acroſs, take out the ſtone, 
fill them with made muſtard and garlick, and horſe-raddifh, 
and ginger; tie them together. 1 | 


To pickle rads:ſh-pods. 


MAKE a ſtrong pickle, with cold ſpring water and bay-ſalts 
ſtrong enough to bear an egg, then put your pods iny and 
Jay a thin board on them, to keep them under water. Let them 
ſtand ten days, then drain them in a fieve, and lay them on a 
cloth to dry; then take white wine vinegar, as much as you 
think will cover them, boil it, and put your pods in a jar, with 
ginger, mace, cloves and Jamaica pepper. Pour your vinegar 
boiling hot on, cover them with a coarſe cloth, three or four 
times double, that the ſtream may come through a little, and let 
them ſtand two days. Repeat this two or three times ; when it 
is cold, put in a pint of muſtard-ſeed, and ſome horſe-raddiſh; 
cover it cloſe, | | 


To pickle French beans. 
PICKLE your beans as you do the gerkins. 


To pickle cauliflowers. 


TAKE the largeſt and fineſt you can get, cut them in little 
pieces, or more properly, pull them into little pieces, pick 
the {mall leaves that grow in the flowers clean from them; then 
have a broad ſtew-pan on the fire with ſpring-water, and when 
it boils, put in your flowers, with a good handful of white ſalt, 
and juſt let them boil up very quick; be ſure you don't let them 


boil above one minute; then take them out with a broad ſlice, 


lay them on a cloth and cover them with another, and let them 
lie till they are quite cold. Then put them in your wide-mouth'd 


bottles with two or three blades of mace in each bottle, anda 


nutmeg ſliced thin; then fill up your bottles with diſtilled vine- 
gar, cover them over with mutton fat, over that a bladder; and 
then a leather. Let them ſtand a month before you open them. 
If you find the pickle taſte ſweet, as may be it will, pour off the 
vinegar, and put freſh in, the ſpice will do again. In a =; 
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| hem out of 
joht. they will be fit to eat. Obſerve to throw t 
the liking water into cold, and then dry them. | 


To pickle beet-root. 


a pot of ſpring-water on the fire; when it boils, put in 

FM. bay and let . boil till they are tender, then peel 

them with a cloth, and lay them in a ſtone-jar; take three 

quarts of vinegar, two of ſpring-water, and ſo do till you think 

you have enough to cover your beets. Put your vinegar and wa- 

| ter in a pan, and falt to your taſte ; ſtir it well together, till 

W the ſalt is all melted, then pour them on the beets, and cover it 
with a bladder, do not boil the pickle. 


To pickle white plumbs. 
them remain on, and do them as you do your peaches. 


To pickle nefarines and apricots. 


THEY are done the ſame as the peaches. All theſe ſtrong 


pickles will waſte with the keeping ; therefore you muſt fill them 
up with cold vinegar. 


To pickle onions. 


þ TAKE your onions when they are dry enough to lay up in 
pour houſe, ſuch as are about as big as a large walnut; or you 

may do ſome as ſmall as you pleaſe. Take off only the out- 
ward dry coat, then boil, them in one water without ſhifting, till 
they begin to grow tender; then drain them through a cullemder, 
and let them cool; as ſoon as they are quite cold, ſlip off two out- 
ward coats or ſkins, flip them till they look white from each other, 
rub them gently with a fine ſoft linen-cloth, and lay them on a 

WE cloth to cool. When this is done, put them into wide-mouth'd 
= glaſs, wich about ſix or eight bay- leaves. To a quart of 
onions, a quarter of an ounce of mace, two large races of 
ginger ſliced ; all theſe ingredients muſt be interſperſed here and 
chere, in the glaſſes among the onions ; then boil to each quart 
of vinegar two ounces of bay-ſalt, ſkim it well as the ſcum 
riſes, and let it ſtand till it is cold; then pour it into the glaſs, 
cover it cloſe with a wet bladder dipped in vinegar, and tie them 


down. This will. eat well, and look white. As the pickle 
waſtes, fill them with cold vinegar, 


To 
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TAKE the large white plumbs; and if they have ſtalks, ſet 
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* 


To pickle lemons. * 4 


TAKE twelve lemons, fcrape them with a piece of broken 
glaſs; then cut them croſs in two, four parts downright, but 
not quite through, but that they will hang together; then put 
in as much falt as they will hold, rub them well, and ſtrew then 
over with ſalt. Let them lie in an earthen diſh for three days, 
and turn them every day; then ſlit an ounce of ginger very thin, 
and ſalted for three days, twelve cloves of garlick parboiled and 
falted three days, a ſmall handful of muſtard ſeeds bruiſed and 
ſearched through a hair- ſieve, and ſome red India pepper; take 
your lemons out of the ſalt, ſqueeze them very gently, put then 
into a jar, with the ſpice and ingredients, and cover them with 
the beſt white wine vinegar. Stop them up very cloſe, and in 
a month's time they will be fit to cat. 


To pickle muſhrooms white. 


TAKE ſmall buttons, cut and prime them at the bottom, waſh 
them with a bit of flannel through two or three waters, then 
{et on the fire in a ſtew-pan ſpring-water, and a ſmall handful 
of ſalt ; when it boils, pour your muſhrooms in. Let it boil 


three or four minutes; then throw them into a cullender, la 


them on a linen cloth quick, and cover them with another. 


To make pickle for muſhrooms. 


TAKE a gallon of the beſt vinegar, put it iffo a cold fil: 
to every gallon of vinegar put half a pound of bay falt, a quat- 
ter of a pound of mace, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 1 
nutmeg cut into quarters, keep the top of the till covered wit 
a wet cloth. As the cloth dries, put on a wet one; don't let 
the fire be too large, leſt you burn the bottom of the ſtil. 
Draw it as long as you taſte the acid, and no longer. When you 
fill your bottles, but in your muſhrooms, here and there put in? 
few blades of mace, and a ſlice of nutmeg ; then fill the bott 


with pickle, and melt ſome mutton fat, ſtrain it, and pour ore 


it. It will keep them better than oil. 

You muſt put your nutmeg over the fire in a little vineg?", 
and give it a boil. While it is hot you may ſlice it as you pleaſe. 
When it is cold, it will not cut; for it will crack to pieces- 

Note, In the 19th Chapter, at the end of the receipt for 
waking vinegar, you will ſee the beſt way of picklivg muſh- 
rooms, only they will not be fo white. 1 
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To pickle codlings. 
| vou have greened them as you do your pippins, and 
Ph. * add, wich a ſmall ſcoop very carefully take off 
the eye as whole as you Can, ſcoop out the core, put in a 
clove of garlick, fill it up with muſtard-ſeed, lay on the eye 
again, and put them in your glaſſes, with the eye uppermoſt, 
Put the ſame pickle as you do to the pippins, and tie them down 
cloſe. | 


| To pickle red currants. 
THEY are done the ſame way as barberries. 


To pickle fennel. 


SET ſpring-water on the fire, with a handful of falt; when 
it boils, tie your fennel in bunches, put them into the water, 
juſt give them a ſcald, lay them on a cloth to dry ; when cold, 
put in a glaſs, with a little mace and nutmeg, fill it with cold 


vinegar, lay a bit of green fennel on the top, and over that a 
bladder and leather, | 


To pickle grapes. 

GET grapes at the full growth, but not ripe; cut them in 
ſmall bunches fit for garniſhing, put them in a ſtone-jar, with 
vine-leaves between every layer of, grapes ; then take as much 
ſpring-water as you thigk will cover them, put in a pound of 
bay-ſalt, and as much white falt as will make it bear an egg. 
Dry your bay-ſalt and pound it, it will melt the ſooner, put it 
into a bell-metal, or copper-pot, boil it and ſkim it very well; 
as it boils, take all the black ſcum off, but not the white ſcum. 
When it has boiled a quarter of an hour, let it ſtand to cool 
and ſettle; when it is almoſt cold, pour the clear liquor on the 

grapes, lay vine-leaves on the top, tie them down cloſe with a 
linen cloth, and cover them with a diſh, Let them ſtand twenty- 
four hours; then take them out, and lay them on a cloth, cover 
them over with another, let them be dried between the cloths, 
then take two quarts of vinegar, one quart of ſpring-water, and 
one pound of coarſe ſugar. Let it boil a little while, ſkim it as 
it boils very clean, let it ſtand till it is quite cold, dry your jar 
with a cloth, put freſh vine leaves at the bottom, and between 
every bunch of grapes, and on the top ; then pour the clear off 

r * 1 
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the pickle on the grapes, fill your jar that the pickle may be 
above the grapes, tie a thin bit of board in a piece of flannel, 
lay it on the top of thejar, to keep the grapes under the pickle, 
tie them down with a bladder, and then a leather; take them 


out with a wooden ſpoon. Be ſure to make pickle enough to 
cover them. | Sea 


To pickle barberries. 


TAKE of white wine, vinegar, and water, of each an equal 
quantity: to every quart of this liquor put in half a pound of 
fixpenny ſugar, then pick the worſt of your barberries, and put 
into this liquor, and the beſt into glaſſes ; then boil your pickle 
with the worſt of your barberries, and ſkim it very clean. Boil 
It till it looks of a fine colour, then let it ſtand to be cold before 
you ſtrain; then ſtrain it through a cloth, wringing it to get all 
the colour you can from the barberries. Let it ſtand to cool and 
ſettle, then pour it clear into the glaſſes in a little of the pickle, 
boil a little fennel; when cold, put a little bit at the top of the 
pot or glaſs, and cover it cloſe with a bladder and leather. To 
oy half pound of ſugar put a quarter of a pound of white 

t 


To picłle red cabbage. 


SLICE the cabbage thin, put to it vinegar and ſalt, and an 
ounce of all-ſpice cold; cover it cloſe, and keep ir for uſe. It 
is * of little uſe but for garniſhing of diſhes, ſallads, and 


pickles, though ſome people are fond of it. 


N To pickle golden pippins. Ap 

TAKE the fineſt pippins you can get, free from ſpots and 
bruiſes, put them into a preſerving- pan of cold ſpring-water, 
and ſet them on a charcoal fire. Keep them turning with a 
wooden ſpoon, till they will peel ; do not let them boil. When 
they are boiled, peel them, and put them into the water again, 
with a quarter of a pint of the beſt vinegar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of allum, cover them very cloſe with a pewter-diſh, and 
ſet them on the charcoal fire again, a ſlow fire not to boil. Let 
them ſtand, turning them now and then, till they look green, 
then take them out, and lay them on a cloth to cool; when 
cold. make your pickle as for the peaches, only inſtead of made 
muſtard, this muſt be muſtard-ſeed whole. Cover them cloſe, 
add keep them for uſe. 75 
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To pickle ſtertion buds and limes; you pick them off the 
lime-trees in the ſummer. 


TAKE new ftertion-ſeeds or limes, pickle them when large, 
have ready vinegar, with what ſpice you pleaſe, throw them in, 
and ſtop the bottle cloſe. | fg 


To pickle oyſters, cockles, and muſſels. 
TAKE two hundred of oyſters, the newelt and beſt you can 
get, be careful to {ave the liquor in ſome pan as you open them, 
cut off the black verge, ſaving the reſt, put them into their own 
liquor ; then put all the liquor and oyſters into a kettle, boil 
them about half an hour on a very gentle fire, do them very 
flowly, ſkimming them as the ſcum riſes, then take them off 
the fire, take out the oyſters, ſtrain the liquor through a fine 
cloth, then put in the oyſters again; then take out a pint of 
the liquor whilſt it is hot, put thereto three quarters of an ounce 
of mace, and half an ounce of cloves. Juſt give it one boil, 
then put it to the oyſters, and ſtir up the ſpices well among the 
oyſters, then put in about a ſpoonful of ſalt, three quarters of a 
pint of the beſt white wine vinegar, and a quarter of an ounce 
of whole pepper ; then let them ſtand till they be cold, then put 
the oyſters, as many as you well can, into the barrel, put in as 
much liquor as the barrel will hold, letting them ſettle a while, 


and they will ſoon be fit to eat, or you may put them into ſtone 


jars, cover them cloſe with a bladder and leather, and be ſure 
they be quite cold before you cover them up. Thus do cockles 
and muſlels, only this, cockles are ſmall, and to this ſpice you muſt 
have at leaſt two quarts, nor is there any thing to pick off them. 
Muſſels you muſt have two quarts, take great care to pick the 
crab out under the tongue, and a little fus which grows at the 
root of the tongue. The two latter, cockles and muſſels, muſt 
be waſhed in ſeveral waters, to clean them from the grit; put 
them in a ſtew- pan by themſelves, cover them cloſe, and when 

they are open, pick them out of the ſhells and ſtrain the liquor. 


20 Pickle young ſuckers, or young artichokes, before the 
* | ; leaves are bard, — 

TAKE young ſuckers, pare them very nicely, all the hard 
ends of the leaves and ſtalks, juſt ſcald them in ſalt and water, 
and when they are cold put them into little glaſs bottles, 
with two or three large blades of mace and a nutmeg ſliced thin, 
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fill them either with diſtilled vinegar, or the ſugar-vinegar 
your own making, with half ſpring water. | wy | of 


To pickle artichoke-bottoms. 5 
BOIL artichokes till yon can pull the leaves off, then take o 
the chokes, and cut them from tha ſtalk ; take great care u 
don't let the knife touch the top, throw them into ſalt and va. 
ter for an hour, then take them out and lay them on a cloth 0 Bl 
drain, then put them into large wide-mouth'd glaſſes, put a litdle Wi 
mace and ſliced nutmeg between, fill them either with diſtilled 
vinegar, or your ſugar-vinegar and ſpring- water; cover then 
y__ mutton fat fry'd, and tie them down with a bladder and 
cather. | 


To pickle ſampbire. 

TAKE the ſamphire that is green, lay it in a clean pan, 
throw two or three handfuls of ſalt over, and cover it with ſpring- 
water. Let it lie twenty-four hours, then put it into a clean 
braſs {auce-pan, throw in a handful of ſalt, and cover it with 

vinegar. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a very (lov 

fire; let it ſtand till it is juſt green and criſp, then take it off in 

a moment, for if it ſtands to be ſoft it is ſpoiled ; put it in your 

pickling pot, and cover it cloſe. When it is cold, tie it down 

with a bladder and leather, and keep it for uſe. Or you m 

it all the year, in a very ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, 
throw it into vinegar juſt before you uſe it, © 


Elder. boot, in imitation of bamboo. 


TAKE the largeſt and youngeſt ſhovts of elder, which put 
out in the middle of May, the middle ſtalks are moſt tender and 
diggeſt; the ſmall ones are not worth doing. Peel off the out 
ward peel or ſkin, and lay them in a ſtrong brine of ſalt and wz 
ter for one night, then dry them in a cloth, piece by piece. I 
the mean time, make your pickle of half white wine, and 
beer vinegar : to each quart of pickle you muſt put an ounce of 
white or red pepper, an ounce of ginger ſliced, a little ma 
and a few corns of Jamaica pepper. When the ſpice has bois 
in the pickle, pour it hot upon the ſhoots, ſtop them cloſe in. 
mediately, and ſet the jar two hours before the fire, turniog 
often, It is as good a way of greening pickles as often boilüg! 
or you may boil the pickle two or three times, and pour 15 


boiling hot, juſt as you pleaſe. If you make the pickle ſugar 
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1 ſugar-vinegar, you muſt let one half be ſpring - water. You have 
me receipt for this vinegar in the toth Chapter. 


Rules to be obſerved in pickling. 

aſe lone jars for all ſorts of pickles that require 
6: 1 Wl ye ya them. The fixſt charge is the leaſt, for theſe not 
= only laſt longer, but keep the pickle better for vinegar ant ſalt 
WS will penetrate through all earthen veſſels, ſtone and glaſs is the 
only think to keep pickles in. Be fure never to put your hands 
n to take pickles out, it will ſoon ſpoil it. The beſt is, to every 
pot tie a wooden ſpoon full of little holes, to take the pickles 
out with. | 
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i Of making Cakes, &c. 

' | | hu Tos 

„ Ty mate a nch tat. _ 

. TAKE four pounds of flour well dried and ſifted, ſeven pounds 
of currants waſhed and rubbed, fix pounds of the beſt freſh 
a butter, two pounds of Jordan almonds blanched, and beaten with 


orange flower water and ſack till they are fine, then take four 
pounds of eggs, put half the whites away, three pounds- of 
double-refined ſugar beaten and ſifted, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, the ſame of cloves and cinnamon, three large nutmegs 
all beaten fine, a little ginger, half a, pint of ſack, half a pint 


"= 


of right French brandy, ſweet - meats to your liking, they muſt 

nd be orange, lemon, and citron. Work your butter to a cream 
ut- with your hands before any of your ingredients are in, then put 
WI in your ſugar and mix it well together; let your eggs be well 
1 beat and ſtrained through a ſieve, work iu your: almonds firſt, 
ball then put in your eggs, beat them all together till they look white 
2 of and thick, then put in your ſack, brandy, and fpices, ſhake your 
act, four in by degrees, and when your oven is ready, put in your 
Filed currants and ſweetmeats as you put it in your hoop. It will take 


þ four hours baking in a quick oven. Yeu muſt keep it beating 
og i. with your hand all the while you are mixing of it, and when 


jog us currants are well waſhed and cleaned, let them he kept be- 
it 00 bre the fire ſo that they may go warm into your cake. This 
fe antity will bake beſt iu two hoops. 

10al' * 27. 
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| * X : 3 ol 74 
To ice a great cake. | A 


TAKE the whites of twenty-four. eggs, and a pound g 
double-refined ſugar beat and ſifted fine; mix both together in; 
deepearthen pan, and with a whiſk whiſk it well for two or th 
hours together till it looks white and thick, then with a tu 
broad board or bunch of feathers ſpread it all over the top ay 
ſides of the cake; ſet it at a proper diſtance before a good cler 
fire, and keep turning it continually for fear of its changing c. 
Jour ; but a cool oven is beſt, and an hour will harden it. yo 
may perfume the icing with what perfume you pleaſe, 
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To make a pound CORE... — — 


TAKE a pound of butter, beat it in an earthen pan with 
hand one way, till it is like a fine thick cream, then have read) 
twelve eggs, but half the whites; beat them well, and beit 
them up with the butter, a pound of flour beat in it, a pound 
of ſugar, and a few carraways. Beat it all well together for 
an hour with your hand, or a great wooden ſpoon, butter a pat 
and put it in, and then bake it an hour in a quick oven. 

For change, you may put in a pound of currants clean waſhel 
and picked. ! | 


To make a cheap ſeed cake. 


YOU muſt take half a peck of flour, a pound and a half d 
butter, put it in a ſauce- pan with a pint of new milk, ſet ito 
the fire, take a pound of ſugar, half an ounce of all-ſpice be 
fine, and mix them with the flour. When the butter is meltel, 

ar the milk and butter in the middle of the flour, and wo 
it up like paſte, Pour in with the milk half a pint of good at 
yeaſt, ſet it before the fire to riſe, juſt before it goes to the or 
Either put in ſome currants or carraway-ſeeds, and bake it i 
quick oven. Make it into two cakes. They will take an bout. 
and a half baking. | EY 
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YOU muſt take a diſh of butter, and beat it Iike cream d, 
your hands, two pounds of fine ſugar well beat, three pou 


of flour well dried, and mix them in with the butter, twenty” 72 


eggs, leave out half the whites, and then beat all together fo: 


hour. Juſt as you are going to put it into the oven, fs 0 
. 2 a . | 


A 
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quarter df an ounce of mace, a nutmeg beat, a little ſack or 


4 | brandy, and ſeeds or currants, juſt as you pleaſe, 


To make ginger-bread cakes. 


TAKE three pounds of flour, one pound of ſugar, one pound 
of butter rubbed in very fine, two ounces of ginger beat fine, 
a large nutmeg grated ; then take a pound of treacle, a quarter 
of a pint of cream, make them warm together, and make up the 
bread Riff; roll it out, and make it up into thin cakes, cut them 
out with a tea-cup, or ſmall glaſs, or roll them round like nuts, 


and bake them on tin plates in a {lack oven. 


To make a fine ſeed or ſaffron-cake. 


YOU muſt take a quarter of a peck of fine flour, a pound 
and a half of butter, three ounces of carraway-ſeeds, ſix eggs 
beat well, a quarter of an ounce of cloves and mace beat together 
very fine, a pennyworth of cinnamon beat, a pound of ſugar, a 
pennyworth of roſe-water, a pennyworth of ſaffron, a pint and 
a half of yeaſt, and a quart of milk ; mix it all together lightly 
with your hands thus: firſt boil your milk and butter, then ſkim 
off the butter, and mix it with your flour and a little of the 
milk; ſtir the yeaſt into the reſt and ſtrain it, mix it with the 
flour, put in your ſeed and ſpice, roſe water, tincture of ſaf- 


fron, ſugar, and eggs; beat it all up well with your hands 


lightly, and bake it in a hoop or pan, but be ſure to butter the 
pan well. It will take an hour and a half in a quick oven. You 
may leave out the ſeed if you chuſe it, and I think it rather bet- 
ter without it, but that you mult do as you like. | 


To make a rich ſeed-cake, called the nun's cake.” 


YOU muſt take four pounds of the fineſt flour, and three 
pounds of double refined ſugar beaten and ſifted; mix them 
together, and dry them by the fire till you prepare your other 
materials Take four pounds of butter, beat it with your hand 
till it is ſoft like cream, then beat thirty-five eggs, leave out ſix- 
teen whites, ſtrain off your eggs from the treads, and beat them 
and the butter together till all appears like butter. Pat in four or 
five ſpoonfuls of roſe or orange-flower water, and beat again 
then take your flour and 'ſugar, with fix ounces of carraway- 
ſeeds, and ſtrew them in by degrees, beating it up all the time 
for two hours together. You may put in as much tincture of 
einnamon or amber-greaſe as you pleaſe; butter your hoop, and 

| let 
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let it ſtand three hours in a moderate oven. You mult obſerre 
always, in beating of butter, to do it with a cool hand, and beat 
it always one way in a deep earthen diſh. 


To make pepper-cakes. 


TAKE half a gill of ſack, half a quarter of an ounce of 
whole white pepper, put it in and boil it together a quarter of 
an hour, then take the pepper out, and put in as much double. 
refined ſugar as will make it like a paſte, then drop it in what 
ſhape you pleaſe on plates, and let it dry itſelf. 


To make Portugal cakes. 


MIX into a pound of fine flour, a pound of loaf ſugar beat 
and ſifted, then rub it into a pound of pure ſweet butter, till it 
is thick like grated white bread, then put to it two ſpoonfuls of 
roſe- water, two of fack, ten eggs, whip them very well with a 
whiſk, then mix it into eight ounces of currants, mix'd all well 
together; butter the tin pans, fill them but half full, and bake 
them; if made without currants they will keep half a year; add 
a pound of almonds blanched, and beat with roſe- water, as above, 
and leave out the flour. Theſe are another ſort and better. 


To make a pretty cake. 


TAKE five pounds of flour well dried, one pound of ſugar, 
half an ounce of mace, as much nutmeg, beat your ſpice ver 
fine, mix the ſugar and ſpice in the flour, take twenty-two eggs, 
leave out ſix whites, beat them, put a pint of ale yeaſt and 
the eggs in the flour, take two pounds and a half of freſh but- 
ter, a pint and half of cream, ſet the cream and butter over the 
fire, till the butter is melted, let it ſtand till it is blood-warm, 
before you put it into the flour ſet it an hour by the fire to 
riſe, then put in ſeven pounds of currants, which muſt be 
pluimped in half a pint of brandy, and three quarters of a pound 
of candjed peels. It muſt be an hour and a quarter in the 
oven. You muſt put two pounds of chopped raiſins in the flour, 
and. a quarter of a pint of ſack. When you put the currants i, 
bake it in a hoop. | 44 


To make ginger-bread. 


TAKE three quarts of fine flour, two ounces of beaten git- 
ger, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, cloves, and mace bet 
fine, but moſt of the laſt ; mix all together, three quarters 


a pound of fine ſugar, two pounds of treacle, ſet it over the 15 
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but don't let it boil z three quarters of a pound of butter melted 
in the treacle, and ſome candied lemon and orange-peel cut 
fine; mix all theſe together well. An hour will bake it in a 
quick oven. 


To make little fine cakes. 

ONE pound of butter beaten to cream, a pound and a quar- 

ter of flour, a pound of fine ſugar beat fine, a pound of cur- 

rants clean waſhed and picked, ſix eggs, two whites left out, 

beat them fine, mix the flour, ſugar, and eggs by degrees into 

the batter, beat it all well with both hands, either make it into 
little cakes or bake ir in one, 


Another ſort of little cakes. 
A POUND of flour, / and half a pound of ſugar, beat half a 


pound of butter with your hand, and mix them well together. 
Bake it in little cakes, 


To make drop-biſcuits. 

TAKE eight eggs, and one pound of double-refined ſugar 
beaten fine, twelve ounces of fine flour well dried, beat your 
eggs very well, then put in your ſugar and beat it, and then 
your flour by degrees, beat it all very well together without 
ceaſing ; your oven mult be as hot as for halfpenny bread, then 
flour ſome ſheets of tin, and drop your biſcuits of what bigneſs 
you pleaſe, put them in the oven as faſt as you can, and when 
you fee them riſe, watch them; if they begin to colour take 
them out, and put in more, and if the firſt is not enough, put 
them in again. If they are right done, they will have a white 


ice on them. You may, if you chuſe it, but in a few carraways; 


* 


when they are all baked, put them in the oven again to dry, then 
keep them in a very dry place. 
To make common biſcuits. 
BEAT up ſix eggs, with a ſpoonful of roſe · water and a ſpoon- 
ful of ſack, then add a pound of fine powdered ſugar, and a 
pound of flour ; mix them into the eggs by degrees, and an 
ounce of coriander-· ſeeds, mix all well together, ſhape them on 
white thin paper, or tin moulds, in any form you pleaſe. Beat 
the white of an egg, with a feather rub them over, and guſt 
fine ſugar over them. Set them in an oven mgderately heated 
till they riſe and come to a good colour, take them out; an 


9 When 
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when you have done with the oven, if you have no flovg to dry 
them in, put them in the oven again, and let them Mud al 
night to dry. | | 


* 


| To make French biſcuits. l 


4 

| 

| HAVING a pair of clean ſcales ready, in one ſcale pyt three 
| new-laid eggs, in the other ſcale put as much dried flour, an 
' equal weight with the eggs, take out the flour, and as much 
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fine powdered ſugar; firſt beat the whites of the eggs up wel 
with a whiſk till they are of a fine froth, then whip in half an 
ounce of candied lemon-peel cut very thin and fine, and beat 
well; then by degrees whip in the flour and ſugar, then lipin 
the yolks, and with a ſpoon temper it well together, then ſhape 
your biſcuits on fine white paper with your ſpoon, and throw 
powdered: ſugar over them. Bake them in a moderate oven, 
not too hot, giving them a fine colour on,the top. When they 
are baked, with a fine knife cut them of From the paper, and 
lay them in boxes for uſe. . 


To make mackeroons. 


TAKE a pound of almonds, let them be ſcalded, blanched, 
| and thrown into cold water, then dry them in a cloth, and 
= | pound them in a mortar, moiſten them with orange: flower wa- 
. ter, or the white of an egg, leſt they turn to oil ; afterwards 
. - take an equal quantity of fine powder ſugar, with thi or four 
' whites of eggs, and a little muſk, beat all well together, and 
_ ſhape them on a wafer- paper with a ſpoon round. Bake then 
1 | in a gentle oven on tin plates. 
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To make Shrewſbury cakes. 


BY , | TAKE twopounds of flour, a pound of ſugar finely ſearched, 

1 mix them together (take out a quarter of a pound to roll then 

1 in) take four eggs beat, four ſpoonfuls of cream, and two ſpoon- 

3 fuls of roſe · water, beat them well together, and mix them with 
N 


the flour into a paſte, roll them into thin cakes, and bake them 
in a quick oven. | 


| | To make madling cakes. | 
TO a quarter of a peck of flour well dried at the fire, add 


two pounds of mutton ſewet tried and ſtrained clear off; When 


it is a little cool, mix it well with the flour, ſome ſalt, oy 
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very little all-ſpice beat fine: take half a pint of good yeſt, and 
put in half a pint of water, ſtir it well together, ſtrain it, and 
mix up your flour into a paſte of a moderate ſtiffneſs. You mult 
add as much cold water as will make the paſte of a right order; 
make it into cakes about the thickneſs and bigneſs of an oat- 
cake; have ready ſome currants clean waſhed and picked, ſtrew 
ſome juſt in the-middle of your cakes between your dough, {o 
that none can be ſeen till the cake is broke. You may leave 
the currants out, if you don't chuſe them. 


x To make light wigs. 

_ TAKE a pound and a half of flour, and half a pint of milk 
made warm, mix theſe together, cover it up, and let it lie by 
che fire half an hour; then take half a pound of ſugar, and half 
a pound of butter, then work theſe into a paſte and make it into 
wigs, with as little flour as poſſible, Let the oven be pretty 
_— quick, and they will riſe very much. Mind to mix a quarter 
of a pint of good ale yeſt in milk. 


To make very good Wigs. 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of the fineſt flour, rub it into three 
WS quarters of a pound of freſh butter till it is like grated bread, 
= ſomething more than half a pound of ſugar, half a nutmeg, 
half a race of ginger grated, three eggs, yolks and whites 
beat very well, and put to them half a pint of thick ale yeſt, 
three or four ſpoonfuls of ſack, make a hole in the flour, and 
Pour in your yeſt and eggs, as much milk, juſt warm, as will 
make it into a light paſte, Let it ſtand before the fire to riſe 
half an hour, then make it into a dozen and a half of wigs, waſh 
dem over with egg juſt as they go into the oven, A quick oven 
aud half an hour will bake them. 


To make buns, 


TAKE two pounds of fine flour, a pint of good ale yeſt, 
put a little ſack in the yeſt, and three eggs beaten, knead all 
theſe together with a little warm milk, a little nutmeg, and a 
little {alt then lay it before the fire till it riſes very light, then 
knead in a pound of freſh butter, a pound of rough carraway- 
comfits, and bake them in a quick oven, in what ſhape you 
pleaſe, on floured paper. | | | 
| T:'2 To 
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To make little plumb cakes. 


TAKE two pounds of flour dried in the oven, or at a prez 
fire, and half a pound of ſugar finely powdered, four yolks of 
eggs, two whites, half a pound of butter waſhed with roſe. 
water, ſix ſpoonfuls of cream warmed, a pound and a half of 
currants unwaſhed, but picked and rubbed very clean in a cloth; 
mix it all well together, then make them up into cakes, bake 
them in an oven almoſt as hot as for a manchet, and let then 
ſtand half an hour till they are coloured on both ſides, then take 
down the oven-lid, and let them ſtand to foak. You muſt rub 
the butter into the flour very well, then the egg and cream, 
and then the currants, 


c H AP. XVI. 
Of cheeſecakes, creams, jellies, whip-ſyllabubs, &c. 


To make fine cheeſecakes. 


TAKE a pint of cream, warm it, and put it to five quarts of 
milk warm from the cow, then put runnet to it, and juſt give i 
a ſtir about; and when it is come, put the curd in a linen- 
bag or cloth, let it drain well away from the whey, but do 
not ſqueeze it much; then put it in a- mortar, and break the 
aurd as fine as butter, then put to your curd half a pound of ſweet 
almonds blanched and beat exceeding fine, and half a pound of 
mackeroons beat very fine. If you have no mackeroons, ge. 
Naples biſcuits, then add to it the yolks of nine eggs beaten, # 
whole nutmeg grated, two perfumed plumbs, diſſolved in role ol 
orange-flower water, half a pound of fine ſugar ; mix all we. 
together, then melt a pound and a quarter of butter, and ſtir it 
well in it, and half a pound of currants plumped, to let ſtand e 

cool till you uſe it, then make your puff-paſte thus: take a pou 
of fine flour, wet it with cold water, roll it out, put into it by 
degrees a pound of freſh butter, and ſhake a little flour on 


coat as you roll it, Make it juſt as you uſe it, 


You 
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You may leave out the currants for change, nor need you put 
in the perfumed plumbs, if you diſlike them; and for variety, 
when you make them of mackeroons, put in as much tincture of 
ſaffron as will give them a high colour, but no currants. This 
we call ſaffron cheeſecakes; the other without currants, almond 
cheeſecakes ; with currants, fine cheeſecakes; with mackeroons, 
mackeroon cheeſecakes. 18 HE 


To make lemon cheeſecakes. 


TAKE the peel of two large lemons, boil it very tender, then 
nd it well in a mortar, with a quarter of a pound or more of 
loaf ſugar, the yolks of ſix eggs, and half a pound of freſh 
butter; pound and mix all well together, lay a puft-paſte in 
yobr patty-pans, fill them half full, and bake them. Orange 
cheeſecakes are done the ſame way, only you boil the peel in 
two or three waters, to take out the bitterneſs. 


A ſecond ſort of lemon cheeſecakes. 


_ TAKE two large lemons, grate off the peel of both, and 
ſqueeze out the juice of one, and add to it half a pound of 
double-refined ſugar, twelve yolks of eggs, eight whites well 
beaten, then melt half a pound of butter, in four or five ſpoon- 
fuls of cream, then ſtir it all together, and ſet it over the fire_ 
ſtirring it till it begins to be pretty thick ; then take it off, and 
when it is cold, fill your patty-pans little more than half full. 
Put a paſte very thin at the bottom of your patty-pans. Half an 
hour, with a quick oven, will bake them. | 


| To make almond cheeſecakes. 


TAKE half a pound of Jordan almonds, and lay them in 
cold water all night; the next morning blanch them into cold 
water, then take them out, and dry them in a clean cloth, beat 


them very fine in a little orange-flower water, then take ſix eggs, 


leave ont four whites, beat them and ſtrain them, then half a 

pound of white ſugar, with a little beaten mace; beat them 

well together in a marble mortar, take ten ounces of good freſh 

_ N a Reon grated lemon-peel, and put them in the 
r with the other ingredients; mix all wel 

AJ your jhith-pite g z m well together, and 
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To. mate fairy butter. 


TAKE the yolks of two hard eggs, and beat them in a 
marble mortar, with a large ſpoonful of orange-flower water, 
and two tea ſpoonfuls of. fine ſugar beat to powder ; beat this 
all together till it is fine paſte, then mix it up with about az 
much freſh butter out of the churn, and force it through a fine 
{trainer full of little holes into a plate. This is a pretty thing 
to ſet off a table at ſupper. | 


To make almond cuſtards. 


TAKE apint of cream, blanch and beat a quarter of a pound 
of almonds fine, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe- water. Sweeten it 
to your palate ; beat up the yolks of four eggs, ſtir all together 
one way over the fire till it is thick, then pour it out into cups. 
Or you may bake it in little china cups. 


To make baked cuſtards. 


ONE pint of cream boiled with mace and cinnamon; when 
cold take four eggs, two whites loft out, a little roſe and orange- 
flower water and ſack, nutmeg and ſugar to your palate; mix 
them well together, and bake them in china cups. 


To make plain cuſtards. 


TAKE a quart of new milk, ſweeten it to your taſte, grate in 
a little nutmeg, beat up eight eggs, leave out half the whites, 
beat them up well, ſtir them into the milk, and bake it in 
china baſons, or put them in a deep china-diſh ; have a kettle of 
water boiling, ſet the cup in, let the water come above half 
way, but don't let it boil too faſt for fear of its getting into the 
cups. You may add a little roſe-water, | 


To make orange butter. 


TAKE the yolks of ten eggs beat very. well, half a pint of 
Rheniſh, ſix ounces of ſugar, and the juice of three ſweet 
oranges; ſet them over a gentle fire, ſtirring them one way till 
it is thick. When you take it off, ſtir in a piece of butter as. 
big as a large walnut, - | | n 
8 
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To make ſteeple cream. 


TAKE five ounces of hartſhorn, and two ounces of ivory, 
and put them in a ſtone bottle, fill it up with fair water to the 
neck, put in a ſmall, quantity of gum arabick, and gum dra- 
gon; then tie up the bottle very cloſe, and ſet it into a pot of 
Water, with hay at the bottom. Let it ſtand ſix hours, then 
take it out, and let it ſtand an hour before you open it, leſt it 
fly in your face; then ſtrain it, and it will be a ſtrong jelly, 
then take a pound of blanched almonds, beat them very fine, 
mix it with a pint of thick cream, and let it ſtand a little ; then 
ſtrain it out. and mix it with a pound of jelly, ſer it over the fire 
till it is ſcalding hot, ſweeten it to your taſte with double-refined 
ſugar, then take it off, put in a little amber, and pour it into 
ſmall high gallipots, like a ſugar-loaf at top; when it is cold, 
turn them, and lay cold whipt-cream about them in heaps. Be 
ſure it does not boil when the cream is in, 


Lemon cream, 


TAKE five large lemons, pare them as thin as poſſible, 
ſteep them all night in twenty ſpoonfuls of ſpring-water, with 
the juice of the lemons, then ſtrain it through a jelly- bag into 
a ſilver ſauce-pan, if you have one, the whites of fix eggs beat 
well, ten ounces of doubled refined ſugar, ſet it over a very flow 
charcoal fire, ſtir all the time one way, ſkim it, and when 


it is as hot as you can bear your fingers in, pour it into 
glaſſes, | 


A ſecond lemon cream. 


TAKE the juice of four large lemons, half a. pint of wa- 
ter, a pound of double-refined ſugar beaten fine, the whites of 
ſeven eggs, and the yolk of one beaten very well; mix all to- 
gether, ſtrain it, and ſet it on a gentle fire, ſtirring it all the 
while, and ſcum it clean, put into it the peel of one lemon, 
when it is very hot, but don't boil, take out the lemon-peel, 
and pour it into china diſhes. You muſt obſerve to keep it 
ſtirring one way all the time it is.over the fire, 


Jelly 
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Felly of cream. 

' TAKE four ounces of hartſhorn, put it on in three pints of 
water, let it boil till it is a {tiff jelly, which you will know 
by taking a little in a ſpoon to cool ; . ſtrain it off, and add 
to ĩt . pint of cream, two ſpoonfuls of roſe · water, two 
ſpoonfuls of ſack, and ſweeten to your taſte; then give it a 
gentle boil, but keep ſtirring it all the time, or it will curdle; 
then take it off, and ſtir it till it is cold; then put it into broad 
bottom cups, let them ſtand all night, and turn them out into 
a diſh ; take half a pint of cream, two ſpoonfuls of roſe · water, 
2 as much ſack. Sweeten it to your palate, and pour over 


To make orange cream. 


TAKE a pint of juice of Seville oranges, and put to it the 
yolks of ſix eggs, the whites of but four, beat the eggs very 
well, and ſtrain them and the juice together; add to it a pound 
of double-refined ſugar, beaten and ſifted ; ſet all thoſe toge- 
ther on a ſoft fire, and put the peel of half an orange to it, 
keep it ſtirring all the while one way, When it is almoſt ready 
to boil, take out the orange-peel, and pour out the cream into 
glaſſes, or china diſhes. | | 


To make gooſeberry cream. 


TAKE two quarts of gooſeberries, put to them as much 
water as will cover them, ald them, and then run them thro 
a fieve with a ſpoon: to a quart of the pulp you muſt-have 
ſix eggs well beaten; and when the pulp is hot, put in an 
ounce of freſh butter, ſweeten it to your taſte, put in your eggs, 
and ſtir them over a gentle fire till they grow thick, then ſet it 
by ; and when it is almoſt cold, put into it two ſpoonfuls of 
Juice of ſpinach, and a ſpoonful of orange-flower water or ſack; 
ſtir it well together, and put it into your baſon. When it is 
cold, ſerve it to the table. k 


To make Barley creem, © 
TAKE a ſmall quantity of pearl-barley, boil it in milk 


and water till it is tender, then ſtrain the liquor from 


it, put your barley into a quart of cream, and let it Tits 


/ 
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6 hs hd Ik of one 
x ittle, then take the whites of five eggs and the yo e, 
{3 . with a ſpoonful of fine flour, and two ſpoonfuls f 
orange - flower water; then take the cream off the fire, and mix 
in the eggs by degrees, and ſet it over the fire again to thicken. 
Sweeten to your taſte, pour it into baſons, and when it is cold 
ſerve it up. 


To make blanched cream. 


TAKE a quart of the thickeſt ſweet cream you can get, ſea- 
ſon it with fine ſugar and orange-flower water, and boil it; then 
beat the whites of twenty eggs, with a little cold cream, take out 
the treddles, which you muſt do by ſtraining it after it is beat, 
and when the cream is on the fire and boils, pour in your eggs, 
ſtirring it all the time one way till it comes to a thick eurd, then 
take it up and paſs through a hair- ſieve, then beat it very well 
with a ſpoon till cold, and put it into diſhes tor ule. 


To make almond cream. 


TAKE a quart of cream, boil it with half a nutmeg grated, 
a blade or two of mace, a bit of lemon- peel, and ſweeten to 
your taſte : then blanch a quarter of a pound of almonds, beat 
them very fine, with a ſpoonful of roſe or orange-flour water, 
take the whites of nine eggs well beat, and ſtrain them to your 
almonds, beat them together, rub very well through a coarſe 
hair- ſieve; mix all together with your cream, ſet it on the fire, 
ſtir it all one way all the time till it boils, pour it into you cups 
or diſhes, and when it is cold ſerve it up. | 


To make a fine cream. 


TAKE a pint of cream, ſweeten it to your palate, grate a 
little nutmeg, put in a ſpaonful of orange-flower water and 


roſe-water, and two ſpoonfuls of ſack, beat up four eggs, but 
two whites ; ſtir all together one way over the fire till it is 
thick, have cups ready, and pour it in. 


To make ratafia cream, 


TAKE fix large laurel-leaves, boil them in a quart of thick 
cream : when it is boiled throw away the leaves, beat the yolks 
of five eggs with a little cold cream, and ſugar to your taſte, 
then thicken the cream with your eggs, ſet it over the fire again, 
but don't let it boil, keep it ſtirring all the while one way, and 
pur it into china diſhes z when it is cold it is fit for uſe. 


- 
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To make whipt cream. 


TAKE a quart of thick cream, and the whites of eight egos 
beat well, with half a pint of ſack; mix it together, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte with double-refined ſugar. You may 
perfume it, if you pleaſe, with a little muſk or amber-greaſe tied 
in a rag, and ſteeped a little in the cream, whip it up witha 


whiſk, and ſome lemon- peel tied in themiddle of the whiſk; take 


the froth with a ſpoon, and lay it in your glaſſes or baſons, 
This does well over a fine tart. 


To make whipt ſyllabybs. 


TAKE a quart of thick cream, and half a pint of ſack, the 
juice of two Seville oranges or lemons, grate in the peel of two 
lemons, half a pound of double- refined ſugar, pour it into a 
broad earthen pan, and whiſk it well; but firſt ſweeten ſome 
red wine or ſack, and fill your glaſſes as full as you chuſe; then 
as the froth riſes take it off with a ſpoon, and lay it carefully 
into your glaſſes till they are as full as they will hold, Don't 
make theſe long before you uſe them? Many uſe cyder ſweeten- 
ed, or any wine you pleaſe, or lemon, or orange whey made 
thus; ſqueeze the juice of a lemon or orange into a quarter of a 
pint of milk, when the curd is hard, pour the whey clear off, 
and ſweeten it to your palate. You may colour ſome with the 
juice of ſpinach, ſome. with ſaffron, and ſome with. cochineal, 


juſt as you fancy. 


To make everlaſting ſyllabubs. 


TAKE five half pints of thiak cream, half a pint of Rheniſh, 
half a pint of ſack, and the juice of two large Seville oranges ; 
grate in juſt the yellow rhind of three lemons, and a pound of 
double-refined ſugar well beat and ſifted ; mix all together with 
a ſpoonful of orange-flower water; beat it well together with 
a whiſk half an hour, then with a ſpoon fill your glaſſes. Theſe 
will keep above a week, and is better made the day before. The 
beſt way to whip ſyllabub is, have a fine large chocolate mill, 
which you muſt keep on purpoſe, and a large deep bowl to mill 
them in. It is both quicker done, and the froth ſtronger. For the 
thin that is left at the bottom, have ready ſome calf's foot jelly 
boiled and clarified, there muſt be nothing but the calf's foot 
boiled to a hard jelly: when cold, take off the fat, clear it with 
the whites of eggs, run it through a flannel bag, and mix it 
with the clear, which you ſaved of the ſyllabubs. Sweeten it to 
your palate, and give it a boil ; then pour it into baſons, or what 
you pleaſe. When cold, turn it out, and it is a fine flummery: 


7 
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To make a trifle. 


' COVER the bottom of your diſh or bowl with Naples biſcuits 
broke in pieces, mackeroons broke in halves, and ratafia cakes. 
Juſt wet them all through with ſack, then make a good boiled 
cuſtard not too thick, and when cold pour it over it, then put 
a ſyllabub over that. You may garniſh it with ratafia cakes, 
currant jelly, and flowers. 


To make hartſhorn jelly. 


BOIL half a pound of hartſhorn in three quarts of water over 
a gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly. If you take out alittle to 
cool, and it hangs on the ſpoon, it is enough. Strain it while 
it is hot, put it in a well tinned ſauce- pan, put to it a pint of 
| Rheniſh wine, and a quarter of a pound of loaf ſugar ; beat the 
whites of four eggs or more to a froth, ſtir it all together that 
the whites mix well with the jelly, and pour it in, as if you were 
cooling it. Let it boil for two or three minutes, then put in the 
juice of three or four lemons; let it boil a minute or two longer. 
When it is finely curdled, and of a pure white colour, have 
ready a ſwanſkin jelly bag over a china baſon, pour in your jelly, 
and pour back again till it is as clear as rock water; then ſet a 
very clean china baſon under, have your glaſſes as clean as poſ- 
ſible, and with a clean ſpoon fill your glaſſes. Have ready Fra 
thin rhind of the lemons, and when you have filled half your 
glaſſes throw your peel into the baſon; and when the jelly is all 
run out of the bag, with a clean ſpoon fill the reſt of the glaſſes, 
and they will look of a fine amber colour. Now in putting in 
the ingredients there is no certain rule. You muſt put in le- 
mon and ſugar to your palate. Moſt people love them ſweet 
and indeed they are good for nothing unleſs they are. 


To make ribband jelly. 


TAKE out the great bones of four calves feet, put the feet 
into a pot with ten quarts of water, three ounces of hartſhorn, 
three ounces of iſinglaſs, a nutmeg quartered, and four blades 
of mace; then boil this till it comes to two quarts, ſtrain it 
through a flannel bag, let it ſtand twenty-four hours, then ſcrape 
off all che fat from the top very clean, then llice it, put to it 
the whites of {1x eggs beaten to a froth, boil it a little, and 
{train it again through a flannel bag, then run the jelly into little 
high glaſſes, run every colour as thick as your finger, one co- 
lour muſt be thorough cold before you put another on, ud that 


you 


- 
: 
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= put on muſt not be but blood-warm, for feat it mix together, 

ou muſt colour red with cochineal, green with ſpinach, yeh 
low with ſaffron, blue with ſyrup of violets, white with thick 
cream, and ſometimes the jelly by itſelf. You may add orange- 
flower water, or wine and ſugar, and lemon, if you pleaſe; 
but this is all fancy. ; 


To make calves feet jelly. 


BOIL two calves feet in a gallon of water till it comes to x 
quart, then ſtrain it, let it ſtand till cold, ſkim off all the fat 
clean, and take the jelly up clean. If there is any ſettling in the 
bottom, leave it; put the jelly into a ſauce-pan, with a pint of 
mountain wine, half a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of four 


large lemons, beat up ſix or eight whites of eggs with a whil, 1 
lit- i 


then put them into a ſauce-pan, and ſtir all together well till j 
boils. Let it boil a few minutes. Have ready a large flannel 
bag, pour it in, it will run through quick, pour it in again til 
it runs clear, then have feady a large china baſon, with the le. 
mon-peels cut as thin as poſlible, let the jelly run into that ba- 
ſon, and the peels both give it a fine amber colour, and alſo a 
flavour ; with a clean ſilver ſpoon fill your glaſſes, | 


To make currant jelly. 


STRIP the currants from the ſtalks, put them in a ſtone jar, 


ſtop it cloſe, ſet it in a kettle of boiling water half-way the jar, 
let it boil half an hour, take it out and ſtrain the juice through 
a coarſe hair - ſieve; to a pint of juice put a pound of ſugar, et 
it over a fine quick clear fire in your-preſerving-pan or bell - metal 
ſkillet; keep ſtirring it all the time till the ſugar is melted, then 
ſkim the ſcum off as faſt as it riſes. When your jelly is very 
clear and fine, pour it into gallipots ; when cold, cut white pa- 
per juſt the bigneſs of the top of the pot and lay on the jelly, 
dip thoſe papers in brandy, then cover the top cloſe with white 


paper, and prick it full of holes; ſet it in a dry place, put fon: We 


into glaſſes, and paper tham. 


To make raſberry giam. 


TAKE a pint of this currant jelly, and a quart of raſberriss 
bruiſe them well together, ſet them over a {low fire, keepis 
them ſtirring all the time till it boils. Let it boil five or 
minutes, pour it into your gallipots, paper as you do the.cvr- 


rant jelly, and keep it for uſe. They will keep for two or the- 


| years, and have the full flavour of the raſberry, * 


. 
* 
e 
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To make hartſhorn” flummery. 

BOIL half a pound of the ſhavings of hartſhorn in three 
pints of water till it comes to a pint, then ffrain it through a ſieve 
into a baſon, and ſet it by to cool; then ſet it over the fire, let 
it juſt melt, and put to it half a pint of thick cream, ſcalded and 
grown cold again, à quarter of a pint of white wine, and two 
ſpoonfuls of orange: flower water; ſweeten it with ſugar, and beat 
it for an hour and a half, or it will not mix well, nor look well; 
dip your cups in water before you put in the flummery, or elſe 
it will not turn out well, It is beſt when it ſtands a day or two 
before you turn it out. When you ſerve it up, turn it out of 
the cups, and ſtick blanched almonds cut in long narrow bits on 
the top. You may eat them either with wine or cream. 


A ſecond way to make bariſborn flummery. 


TAKE. three ounces of hartſhorn, and put, to it two quarts 
of ſpring-water, let it fimmer over the fire fix or ſeven hours, 
till half the water is conſumed, or elſe put it in a jug, and fet it 
in the oven with honſhold-bread, then ſtrain it through a ſieve, 
and beat half a pound of almonds very fine, with ſome orange- 
flower water in the beating; when they are beat, mix a little of 
your jelly with it and ſome fine ſugar ; ſtrain. it out and mix it 
with your other jelly, ſtir it together till it is little more tha: 
blood- warm, then pour it into half-pint baſons or diſhes for the 


purpoſe, and fill them but half full. When you uſe them, turn 


them out of the diſh as you do flummery. If it does not come 
out clean, ſet your baſon a minute or two in warm water. You 


may ſtick almonds in or not, juſt as you pleaſe. Eat it with 


wine and ſugar, Or make your jelly this way : put fix ounces of 
hartſhorn in a glazed jug with a long neck, and put to it three 
pints of ſoft water, cover the top of the jug cloſe, and put a 
weight on it to keep it ſteady ; ſet it in a pot or kettle of water 
| twenty-four hours, let it not boil, but be ſcalding hot, then 
ſtrain it out and make your jelly. | 


To make oatmeal flummery. 


GET ſome oatmeal, put it into a broad deep pan, then cover 


| it with water, ſtir it together and let it ſtand twelve hours, 
then pour off that water clear, and put on a good deal of freſh 


water, ſhift it again in twelve hours, and ſo on in twelve more;. + 
then pour off the water clear, and ſtrain the oatmeal through a 
- coarſe © 
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coarſe hair-ſieve, and pour it into a ſauce-pan, keeping it ſtirring 
all the time with a ſtick till it boils and is very thick; then pour 
it into diſhes; when cold turn it into plates, and eat it with what 
you pleaſe, either wine and ſugar, or beer and ſugar, or milk. 
It eats very pretty with cyder and ſugar. | | 

You muſt obſerve to put a great deal of water to the oatmeg! 
and when you pour off the laſt water, pour on juſt enough fre 
as to ſtain the oatmeal well. Some let it ſtand forty-eight hours, 
ſome three days, ſhifting the water every twelve hours ; but 
that is as you love it for 23 or tartneſs. Grotes once cut 
does better than oatmeal. Mind to tir it together when you 
put in freſh water. 


To make a fine ſyllabub from the cow. 


MAKE your ſyllabub of either cyder or wine, ſweeten it 
pretty ſweet, and grate nutmeg in, then milk the milk into the 
liquor; when this is done, pour over the top half a pint or a 
pint of cream, according to the quantity of ſyllabub you make. 

You may make this ſyllabub at home, only have new milk; 
make it as hot as milk from the cow, and out of a tea-pot, or 
any ſuch thing, pour it in holding your hand very high. 


To make a hedge hog. 


TAKE two pounds of blanched almonds, beat them well in 
a mortar, with a little canary and orange-flower water, to keep 
them from oiling. Make them into {tiff paſte, then beat in the 
yolks of twelve eggs, leave out five of the whites, put to it a 
piat of cream, ſweetened with ſugar, put in half a pound of 
{ſweet butter melted, ſet it on a furnace or (low fire, and keep it 
conſtantly ſtirring, till it is ſtiff enough to be made in the form 
of a hedge-dog ; then ſtick it full of blanched almonds, lit and 
ſtuck up like the briſtles of a hedge-hog, then put it into a diſh, 
take a pint of cream and the yolks of four eggs beat up, ſweetened 
with ſugar to your palate, Stir them together over a ſlow fire 
till it is quite hot, then pour it round the hedge-hog iu a diſh, 
and let it ſtand till it is cold, and ferve it up. Or a rich calf's 
foot jelly made clear and good, and pour it iato the diſh round 
the hedge-hog ; and when it is cold, it looks pretty, and makes 
a pretty dim: or it looks pretty in the middle of a table for 
ſupper, | S T 
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To make French flumm:ry. 


| 1ſt take a quart of cream and half an ounce of iſing- 
- 3 wh, ſtic it into the cream. Let it Hol] ſoftly 
over a flow fire a quarter of an hour, keep it ſtirring all the 
time; then take it off the fire, ſweeten it to your palate, and put 
in a ſpoonful of roſe- water and a ſpoonful of orange. flower 
water; ſtrain it and pour it into a glaſs or baſon, or juſt what 
you pleaſe, and when it is cold, turn it out. It makes a fine ſide- 
diſh. You may eat it with cream, wine, or what you pleaſe, 
Lay round it baked pears. It both looks very pretty, and eats 
fine. | | 


© A buttered tort. 


TAKE eight or ten large codlings, and ſcald them, when cold 
kin them, take the pulp and beat it as fine as you can with a 
ſilver ſpoon, then mix in the yolks of ſix eggs and the whites of 
four beat all well together, a Seville orange, ſqueeze in the juice, 
and ſhred the rind as fine as poſſible, with ſome grated nutmeg 
and ſugar to your taſte ; melt ſome fine freſh butter, and beat up 
with it according as it wants, till it is all like a fine thick cream, 
then make a fine puff - paſte, have a large tin-patty that will juſt 
hold it, cover the patty with the paſte, and pour in the ingredi- 
ents. Don't put any cover on, bake it a quarter of an hour, 
then ſlip it out of the patty on a diſh, and throw fine ſugar well 


beat all over it. It is a very pretty ſide-diſh for a ſecond courſe. 
You may make this of any large apples you pleaſe. 


Moecn-ſhine, 


FIRST have a piece of tin, made in the ſhape of a half. moon, 
as deep as a half-pint baſon, and one in the ſhape of a large 
ſtar, and two or three leſſer ones. Boil two calves feet in a 
gallon of water till it comes to a quart, then ſtrain it off, and 
when cold ſkim off all the fat, take half the jelly, and ſweeten it 
with ſugar to your palate, beat up the whites of four eggs, ſtir all 
together over a ſlow fire till it boils, then run it through a 
flannel bag till clear, put it in a clean fauce- pan, and take an 
ounce of {weet almonds blanched and beat very fine in a marble 
mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water and two of orange. 
flower water; then ſtrain it through a coarſe cloth, mix it With 
the jelly, ſti in four large ſpoonfuls of thick cream, ſtir it all 
together till it boils, then have ready the diſh you intend it for, 

”7 


lay 
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lay the tin in the ſhape of a half-moon in the middle, and the 
ſtars round it ; lay little weights on the tin to keep them in the 
places you would have them lie, then pour in the above blanc. 
manger into the diſh, and when it is quite cold take out the tin 
things, and mix the other half of the jelly with half a pint of 
white wine and the juice of two or three lemons, with 
loaf ſugar enough to make it ſweet, and the whites of eight 
eggs beat fine; ſtir it all together over a flow fire till it boils, 
then run it through a flannel bag till it is quite clear, in a china 
baſon, and very carefully fill up the places where you took the 
tin out; let it ſtand till cold, and fend it to table. 
Note, You may for change fill the diſh with a fine thick al- 


mond cuſtard ; and when it is cold, fill up the half-moon and 


ſtars with a clear jelly. 


The floating iſland, à pretty diſh for the. middle of « 
table at a ſecond courſe, or for ſupper. 


YOU may take a foop-diſh, according to the ſize and quan- 
tity you would make, but a pretty deep glaſs diſh is beſt, and 
ſet it on a china diſh; firſt take a quart of the thickeſt cream 
you can get, make it pretty ſweet with fine ſugar, pour in a gill 
of ſack, grate the yellow rind of a lemon in, and mil) the 
cream till it is all of a thick froth, then as carefully as you can 
pour the thin from the froth into a diſh ; take a French roll, or 
as many as you want, cut it as thin as you can, lay a layer of that 
as light as poſſible on the cream, then a layer of currant jelly, 
then à very thin layer of roll, and then hartſhorn jelly, then 
French roll, and over that whip your froth which you ſaved off 
the cream very well milled up, and lay at top as high as you can 
heap it; and as for the rim of the diſh, ſet it round with fruit 
or {weetmeats, according to your fancy. This looks very pretty 
in the middle of a table with candles round it, and you maj 
make it of as many different colours as you fancy, and according 
to what jellies and giams or ſweetmeats you have; or at the 
bottom of your diſh you may put the thickeſt cream you can get 
but that is as you fancy, 


o 
. 
* 
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CH AFP. XVII. 
Of made- wines, brewing, French bread, &c. 


| To make raiſin wine. 


TAKE two hundred of raiſins, ſtalks and all, and put them 
into a large hogſhead, fill it up with water, let them ſteep a fort- 
night, ſtirring them every day; then pour off all the liquor, and 
dreſs the raiſins. Put both liquors together in a nice clean 
veſſel that will juſt hold it, for it muſt be full; let it ſtand till it 
has done hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe, then ſtop it cloſe, 
and let it ſtand fix months. Peg it, and if you find it quite clear, 
rack it off into another veſſel ; ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand three 
months longer ; then bottle it, and when you ule it, rack it off 
into a decanter. 
To make elder wine. 


PICK the elder berries when full ripe, put them into a.ſtone 
jar, and ſet them in the oven, or a kettle of boiling water till the 
jar is hot through; then take them out and ſtrain them through 
a coarſe cloth, wringing the berries, and put the juice intoa clean 
kettle : to every quart of juice put a pound of fine Liſbon ſugar, 
let it boil and ſkim it well. When it is clear and fine, pour it 
into a jar ; when cold, cover it cloſe, and keep it till you make 

raiſin wine : then when you tun your wine, to every gallon of 
wine put half a piat of the elder ſyrup. 


To make orange wine. 


TAKE twelve pounds of the beſt powder ſugar, with the whites 
of eight or ten eggs well beaten, into ſix gallons of ſpring-wa- 
ter, and boil it three quarters of an hour. When it is cold, put 
into it ſix ſpoonfuls of yeaſt, and alſo the juice of twelve lemons, 
which being pared mult ſtand with two pounds of white ſugar 
in 2 tankard, and in the morning ſkim off the top, and then put 
it into the water: then add the juice and rinds of fifty oranges, 
but not the white part of the rinds, and fo let it work all toge- 
ther two days and two nights; then add two quarts of Rheniſk 

or white wine, and put it into your veſſel. 


To make orange wine with rciſins. 


TAKE thirty pounds of new Malaga raiſins picked clean, chop 
them ſmall, you mult have twenty large Seville oranges, ten of 
them you mult pare as thin as for preſerving ; boil abont eight 
gallons of ſoft water till a third part be conſumed, let it cool a 


U 2 little, 
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little, then put five gallons of it hot upon your raiſins and orange. 
peel, ſtir it well 1 cover it up, and when it is cold ler 
it ſtand five days, ſtirring it up once or twice a day, then pafs i 
| thro? a hair-ſieve, and with a ſpoon preſs it as dry as you can, 
put it in a runlet fit for it, and put to it the rinds of the other ten 
oranges, cut as thin as the firſt; then make a ſyrup of the 
juice of twenty oranges, with a pound of white ſugar, [: 
muſt be made the day before you tun it up; ſtir it well toge. 
ther, and ſtop it cloſe; let it ſtand two months to clear, then 
bottle it up. It will keep three years, and is the better fr 
keeping. | w 


To make elder-flower wine, very like Frontiniac. 


TAKE fix gallons of ſpring-water, twelve pounds of white 
ſugar, ſix pounds of raifins of the ſun chopped. Boil thele to- 
gether one hour, then take the flowers of elder, when they are 
talling, and rub them off to the quantity of half a peck. When 
the liquor is cold, put them in, the next day put in the juice of 
three lemons, and four ſpoonfuls of good ale yeaſt. Let it ſtand 
covered up two days, then train it off, and put it in a veſſel fit 
for it. To every gallon of wine put a quart of Rheniſh, and put 
your bung lightly on a fortnight, then ſtop it down cloſe. Let 
it ſtand fix months; and if you find it is fine, bottle it off. 


To make goeſeberry wine. 


GATHER your gooſeberries in dry weather, when: they are 
half ripe, pick them, and bruiſe a peck in a tub, with a wooden 
mallet ; then take a horſe-hair cloth, and preſs them as much 
as ble, without breaking the ſeeds. When you have preſ- 
led out all the juice, to every gallon of gooſcberries put three 
pounds of fine dry powder ſugar, ſtir it all together till the ſu- 
gar is all diſſolved, then put it in a veſſel or caſk, which mult be 
quite full. If ten or twelve gallons, let it ſtand a fortnight; it 
a twenty gallon caſk, let it ſtand five weeks. Sct it in a cool 
place, then draw it off from the lees, clear the veſſel of the lees, 
and pour in the clear liquor again. If it be a ten gallon caſk, 
let it ſtand three months; if a twenty gallon, four or five months, 
then bottle it off. 
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To make currant Wine. 


GATHER your currants of a fine dry day, when the fruit 
is full ripe, ſtrip them, put them in a large pan, and bruile 
them with a wooden peſtle till they are all bruiſed. Let them 
*Ftand in a pan or tub twenty-four hours to foment; then ru 
it through a hair-feve, and don't let your hand touch your li- 


guor. To every gallon of this liquor put two pounds 1 1 
1a 
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half of white ſugar, ſtir it well together, and put it into your 
veſſel. To every ſix gallons put in a quart of brandy, and let 
ir ſtand ſix weeks. Ik it is fine, bottle it; if it is not, draw it 
off as clear as you can, into another veſſel, or large bottles ; and 
in a fortnight, bottle it in {mall bottles. 


To make cherry wine. 


PULL your cherries when full ripe, pull off the ſtalks, and 
preſs them thro” a hair-ſieve. To every gallon of liquor put 
two pounds of lump ſugar beat fine, ſtir it together and put it 
into a veſſel, it muſt be full; when it has done working and 
making any noiſe, ſtop it cloſe for three months, and bottle it off. 


To make birch wine. 


THE ſeaſon for procuring the liquor from the birch trees is in 
the beginning of March, while the ſap is riſing, and before the 
leaves ſhoot out; for when the ſap is come forward, and the 
leaves appear, the juice, by being long digeſted in the bark, 
grows thick and coloured, which before was thin and clear, 

The method of procuring the juice is, by boring holes in the 
body of the tree, and putting in foſſets, which are commonly 
made of the branches of elder, the pith being taken out. You 
may without hurting the tree, if large, tap it in ſeveral places, 
four or five at a time, and by that means ſave from a good many 
trees ſeveral gallons every day; if you have not enough in one 
day, the bottles in which it drops mult be cork'd cloſe, and ro- 
lined or waxed ; however, make uſe of it as ſoon as you can, 

Take the ſap and boil it as long as any ſcum riſes, tkigming 
it all the tine: to every gallon of liquor put four pounds of 
good ſugar, the thin peel of a lemon, boil it afterwards half an 
hour, ſkimming it very well, pour it into a clean tub, and when 
it is almoſt cold, ſet it to work with yeaſt ſpread upon a toaſt, let 
it ſtand five or ſix days, ſtirring it often ; then take ſuch a caſk 
as will hold the liquor, fire a large match dipt in brimſtone, and 
throw it into the caſk, ſtop it cloſe till the match is extinguiſhed, 
tun your wine, lay the bung on light till you find it has done 
working; ſtop it cloſe and keep it three moaths, then bottle it off, 


To make quince Wine. 

GATHER the quinces when dry and full ripe; take twenty 
large quinces, wipe them clean with a coarſe cloth, and grate 
them with a large grate or raſp as near the core as you can, 
but none of the core; boil a gallon of ſpring-water, throw in 


Four quinces, let it boil ſoftly about a quarter of an hour, then 


{train them well into an earthen pan on two pounds of double- 
V-3 refined 


* 
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refined ſugar, pare the peel of two large lemons, throw in and 
ſqueeze the juice in thro a ſieve, {tir it about till it is very cool, 
then toaſt a little bit of bread very thin and brown, rub alittle 
yeaſt on it, let it ſtand cloſe covered twenty-four hours, then take 
out the toaſt and lemon, put it up in a caig, keep it three 
months, and then bottle it. If you make a twenty gallon caſk, 
let it ſtand fix months before you bottle it; when you ſtrain your 
quinces, you are to wring them hard in a coarſe cloth, 


To make cowſlip or clary wine. 
TAKE fix gallons of water, twelve pounds of ſugar, the juice 
of ſix lemons, the whites of four eggs beat very well, put all 
together in a kettle, let it boil half an hour, ſkim it very well; 
take a peck of cowſlips ; if dry ones, half a peck ; put them into 
a tub with the thin peeling of the fix lemons, then pour on the 
boiling liquor, and ſtir them about; when almoſt cold, put in a 
thin toaſt baked dry and rubbed with yeaſt. Let it ſtand two or 
three days to work. If you put in before you tua it ſix ounces 
of ſyrup of citron or lemons, with a quart of Rheniſh wine, * 
will be a great addition ; the third day ſtrain it off, and ſqueeze 
the cowſlips through a coarſe cloth, then ſtrain it through a 
flannel bag, and turn it up, lay the bung looſe for two or three 
days to ſee if it works, and if it don't, bung it down tight; let 
it ſtand three months, then bottle it. | 1 


To make turnip wine. 


TAKE a good many turnips, pare them, lice them, put them 
in a cyder - preſs, and preſs out all the juice very well. To every 
gallon of juice have three pounds of lump ſugar, have a veſſel 
ready, juſt big enough to held the juice, put your ſugar into a 
veſſel, and alſo to every gallon of juice half a pint of brandy. 
Pour in the juice, and lay ſomething over the bung for a week, 
to ſee if it works. If it does, you muſt not bung it down till it 
has done working; then ſtop it cloſe for three months, and draw 
it off into another veſſel, When it is fine, bottle it off. 


To make roſpberry wine. 


TAKE ſome fine raſpberries, bruiſe them with the back of 
a ſpuon, then ſtrain them through a flannel bag into a ſtone Jar: 
To each quart of juice put a pound of double-refined ſuga!, 
ſtir it well togetber, and cover it cloſe ; let ir ſtand three days, 
then pour” it off clear. To a quart of juice put two quarts 
white wine, bottle it off; it will be fit to drink in a week- 
Brandy made thus is a very fine dram, and a much better way 
than ſtceping the raſpberries, . 
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Rules for brewing. 

CARE muſt be taken in the firſt place to have the malt clean; 
2nd after it is ground, it ought to ſtand four or five days. 

For ſtrong October, five quarters of malt to three hogſheads, 
and twenty-four pounds of hops. This will afterwards make 
two hogſheads of good keeping ſmall beer, allowing five pounds 
of hops to it. 

For good middling beer, a quarter of malt makes a hogſhead 
of ale, and one of ſmall beer; or it will make three hogſheads 
of good ſmall beer, allowing cight pounds of hops. This will 
keep all the year. Or it will make twenty gallons of ſtrong ale, 
and two hogſheads of ſmall beer that will keep all the year, 

If you intend your ale to keep a great while, allow a pound of 
hops to every buſhel; if to keep {ix months, five pounds to a 
hogſhead ; if for preſent drinking, three pounds to a hogſhead, 
and the ſofteſt and cleareſt water you can get. 

Obſerve the day before to have all your veſſels very clean, and 
never uſe your tubs for any other uſe, except to make wines. 

Let your caſks be very clean the day before with boiling wa- 
ter ; and if your bung is big enough, ſcrub them well with a little 
birch-broom or bruſh ; but if they be very bad, take ont the 
heads, and let them be ſcrubbed clean with a hand-bruſh and 
ſand and fullers- earth. Put on the head again and ſcald them 
well, throw into the barrel a piece of unſlacked lime, and {top 
the bung cloſe. 8 
The firſt copper of water, when it boils, pour into your maſh- 
tub, and let it be cool enough to ſee your face in; teen put in 
your malt, and let it be well maſhed, have a copper of water 
boiling in the mean time, and when your malt is well waſhed, 
fill your maſhing tub. tir it well again, and cover it over with 
the ſacks. Let it ſtand three hours, then ſet a broad ſhallow tub 
under the cock, let it run very ſoftly, and if it is thick throw it 
up again till it runs fine, then throw a handful of hops in the 
under tub, and let the maſh run into it, and fill youP tubs till all 
s run off. Have water boiling in the copper, and lay as much 
more on as you have occaſion for, allowing one third for boiling 
and waſte. Let that ſtand an hour, boiling more water to fill 
the maſh-tub for ſmall beer ; let the fire down a little, and put it 
into tubs enough to fill your maſh. Let the ſecond maſh be run 
off, and fill your copper with the firſt wort; put in partof your 
hops, and make it boil quick. About an hour is long enough ; 
when it is half boiled, throw in a handful of ſalt. Have a clean 
waa wand and dip it into the copper, and if the wort feels 

lammp it is boiled enough; then ſlacken your fire, and take off 


U 4 your 
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your wort. Have ready a large tub, put two ſticks acroſs, and 
ſet your ſtraining baſket over the tub on the ſti:ks, and ſtrain 
your wort thro” it. Put your other wort on to boil with the reſt 
of the hops ; let your maſh be {till covered again with water, and 
thin your wort that is cooled in as many things as you can; for 
the thinner it lies, and the quicker it cools, the better. When 
quite cool, put it into the tunning- tub. Mind to throw a handfil 
of ſalt into every boil. When the maſh has ſtood an hour draw 
it off, then fill your maſh with cold water, take off the wort in 
the copper, and order it as before. When cool, add to it the firf 
in the tub; ſo ſoon as you empty one copper, fill the other, ſo 
boil your ſmall beer well. Let the laſt maſh run off, and when 
both are boiled with freſh hops, order them as the two firſt boil. 
ings; when ccol, empty the maſh-tub, and put the ſmall beer to 
work there. When cool enough, work it, ſet a wooden bowl full 
of yeaſt in the beer, and it will work over with a little of the beer 
in the boil. Stir your tun up every twelve hours, let it ſtand two 
days, then tun it, taking off the yeaſt. Fill your veſſels full, and 
ſave ſome to fill your barrels; let it ſtand till it has done working, 
then lay on your bung lightly for a fortnight, after that ſtop it 
as cloſe as you can, Mind you have a vent-peg at the top of 
the veſſel; in warm weather, open it; and if your drink hiſſes, 
as it often will, looſen it üll it has done, then ſtop it cloſe again. 
If you can boil your alc in one boiling it is beſt, if your copper 
will allow of it; if not, boil it as convenicncy ſerves. The 
ſtrength of your beer. muit be according to the malt you allow, 
more or leſs; there is no certain rule. | | 

When you come to draw your beer, and find it is not fine, 
draw off a gallon, and {et it on the fire, with two ounces of 
3tinglaſs cut ſmall and beat. Diſſolve it in the beer over the fire; 
when it is all melted, let it ſtand till it is cold, and pour it in at 
the bung, which muſt lay looſe on till it has done fomeniung, 
then ſtop it cloſe for a month. f 

Take great care your caſks are not muſty, or have any i 
taſte; if they have, it is the hardeſt thing in the world to 
{weeten them. | 

You are to waſh your caſks with cold water before you ſcald 
them, and they ſhould lie a day or two ſoaking, and clean them 
well, then ſcald them, | 


The beſt thing for rope beer. 

MIX two handfuls of bean flower, and one handful of falt, 
throw this into a kilderkin of beer, don't ſtop it cloſe till it 
has done fomenting, then let it ſtand a month, and draw it off; 
but ſometimes nothing will do with it. a 
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When a barrel of beer has turn'd ſour. 


ro a kilderkin of beer throw in at the bung a quart of oat- 
meal, lay the bung on looſe two or three days, then ſtop it 
down cloſe, and let it ſtand a month. Some throw in a piece of 
chalk as big as a turkey's egg, and when it has done working 
{top it cloſe for a month, then tap it. 


To make white bread, after the London way. 


YOU muſt take a buſhel of the fineſt flour well dreſſed, put 
it in the kneading- trough at one end ready to mix, take a gal- 
lon of water (which we call liquor) and ſome yeaſt; ſtir it 
into the liquor till it looks of a good brown colour and begins 
to curdle, ſtrain it and mix it with your flour till it is about the 
thickneſs of a good ſeed cake; then cover it up with the lid of 
the trough, and let it ſtand three hours, and as ſoon as you fee 
it begin to fall take a gallon more of liquor, and weigh three 
quarters of a pound of ſalt, and with your hand mix it well with 
the water : ſtrain it, and with this liquor make your dough of 
a moderate thickneſs, fit to make up into loaves; then cover it 
again with the lid, and let it ſtand three hours more. In the 
mean time, put the wood into the oven and heat it. It will take 
two hours heating. When your ſpunge has ſtood its proper time, 
clear the oven, and begin to make your bread. Set it in the 
oven, and cloſe it up, and three hours will juſt bake it. When 
once it 1s in, you mult not open the oven till the bread is baked ; 
and obſerve in ſummer that your water be milk-warm, and in 
winter as hot as you can bear your finger in it. 

Note, As to the exact quantity of liquor your dough will take, 
experience will teach you in two or three times making, for all 
flour does not want the ſame quantity of liquor; and if you 


make any quantity, it will raiſe up the lid and run over, when 
it has ſtood its time. 


To make French bread, 


TAKE three quarts of water, and one of milk; in winter 
ſcalding hot, in ſummer a little more than milk-warm. Sea- 
{on it well with falt, then take a pint and a half of good ale 
yeaſt not bitter, lay it in a gallon of water the night before, 
Pour it off the water, ſtir in your yealt into the milk and water, 
then with your hand break in a little more than a quarter of a 
pound of butter, work it well till it is diilolved, then beat up two 
eggs in a baſon, and ſtir them in, have about a peck and a half 
pi Sour, mix it with your liquor ; in wiuter make your dough 


pretty 
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pretty ſtiff, in ſummer more lack ; ſo that you may uſe a little 
more or leſs of flour, according to the ſtiffneſs of your dough, 
mix it well, but the leſs you work it the better. Make it into 
rolls, and have a very quick oven, but not to burn, When they 
have lain about a quarter of an hour turn them on the other ſide, 
let them lie about a quarter longer, take them out and chip all 
your French bread with a knife, which is better than raſping it, 
and makes it look ſpungy and of a fine yellow, whereas the raſp- 
ing takes off all that fine colour, and makes it look too ſmooth, 
You mult ſtir your liquor into the flour as you do for pye-cruſ}, 
After your dough is made cover it with a cloth, and let it lie tg 
riſe while the oven is heating. 


To make muſius and oat-cakes. 


TO a buſhel of Hertfordſhire white flour, take a pint and: 
half of good ale yeaſt, from pale malt, if you can get it, be- 
cauſe it is whiteſt ; let the yeaſt lie in water all night, the next 
day pour off the water clear, make two gallons of water juſ 
milk-warm, not to ſcald your yeaſt, and two ounces of ſalt; mix 
your water, yeaſt, and ſalt well together for about a quarter of 
an hour; then ſtrain it and mix up your dough as light as pol- 
ible, and let it lye in your trough an hour to riſe, then with 
yuur hand roll it, and pull it into little pieces about as big as a 
large walnut, roll them with your hand like a ball, lay them on 
your table and as faſt as you do them lay a piece of flannel over 
them, and be ſure to keep your dough covered with flannel ; when 
you have rolled out all your dough begin to bake the firſt, and 
by that time they will be ſpread out in the right form; lay them 
on your iron; as one ſide begins to change colour turn the other, 
and take great care they don't burn, or be too much diſcoloured, 
but that you will be a judge of in two or three makings. Take 
care the middle of the iron is not too hot, as it will be, but then 
you may put a brick bat or two in the middle of the fire to ſlacken 
the heat. The thing you bake on muſt be made thus 

Build a place juſt as if you was going to ſet a copper, and in 
the ſtead of a copper, a piece of iron all over the top fixed in fom 
juſt the ſame as the bottom of an iron por, and make your fit 
underneath with coal as in a copper. Obſerve, muffins are made 
the ſame way; only this, when you pull them to pieces roll then 

in a good deal of flour, and with a rolling-pin roll them thin, 
cover them with a piece of flannel, and they will riſe to a prop* 
thickneis; and if you find them too big or too little, you mu 


roll dough accorcingly. Theſe muſt not be the leaſt diſcoloure 
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When you eat them, toaſt them with a fork criſ. p on both 
des, then with your hand pull them open, and they will be 
like a honeycomb; lay in as much butter as you intend to uſe, 
W then clap them together again, and ſet it by the fire. When you 

chiak the butter is melted turn them, that both ſides may be 
= yuttcred alike, but don't touch them with the knife, either tq 
ſpread or cut them open, if you do they will be as heavy as lead, 


* 


only when they are quite buttered and done, you may cut them 
croſs with a knife. ' 

Note, Some flour will ſoak up a quart or three pints more wa- 
ter than other flour ; then you muſt add more water, or ſhake in 


more flour in making up, for the dough muſt be as light as poſſible. 


A receipt for making bread without barm, Ly the Help of 
| a leaven. 


TAKE a lump of dough, abour two pounds of your laſt 
making, which has been raiſed by barm, keep it by you in a 
wooden veſſel, and cover it well with flour. This is your leaven: 
then the night before you intend to bake, put the {aid leaven to 
a peck of flour, and work them well together with warm water, 
Let it lye in a dry wooden veſſel, well covered with a linen cloth 
and a blanket, and keep it in a warm place. This dough kept 
warm will riſe again next morning, and will be ſufficient to mix 
with two or three buſhels of flour, being worked up with warm 
water and a little ſalt. When it is well worked up, and tho- 
roughy mixed with all the flour, let it be well covered with the 
linen and blanket, until you find it riſe; then knead it well, and 
work it up into bricks or loaves, making the loaves broad, and 
not ſo thick and high as is frequently done, by which means the 
bread will be better baked. Then bake your bread. 

Always keep by you two or more pounds of the dough of your 
laſt baking well covered with flour to make leaven to ſerve from 
one baking-day to another; the more leaven is put to the flour, 


the lighter and ſpungier the bread will be. The freſher the 
leaven, the bread will be leſs ſour. 


From the Dublin ſociety. 


A method to preſerve a large flock of yeaſt, which will 


keep and be of uſe for ſeveral months, either to make 
bread or cakes. 


WHEN you have yeaſt in plenty, take a quantity of it, ſtir and 
work it well with a whiſk until it becomes liquid and thin, then 
get a large wooden platter, cooler, or tub, clean and dry, and 

| with 
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with a ſoft bruſh, lay a thin layer of the yeaſt on the tub, and 
turn the mouth downwards that no duſt may fall upon it, but 
that the air may get under to dry it. When that coat is very dry 

then lay on another coat and let it dry, and ſo go on to put ohe 
coat upon another till you have a ſufficient quantity, even two or 
three inches thick, to ſerve for ſeveral months, always taking 
care the yeaſt in the tub be very dry before you lay more on, 
When you have occaſion to make uſe of this yeaſt cut a piece off, 
and lay it ia warm water; ſtir it together, and it will be fit for 
uſe, If it is for brewing, take a large handful of birch tied 
together, and dip it into the yeaſt and hang it up to dry; take 
great care no duſt comes to it, and fo you may do as many 2 
you pleaſe. When your beer is fit to ſet to work, throw in one 
of theſe, and it will make it work as well as if you had freſh 
yeaſt. You mult whip it about in the wort, and then let it he; 
when the fat works well, take out the broom, and dry it again, 
and it will do for the next brewing. 

Note, In the building of your oven for baking, obſerve that 
you make it round, low roofed, and a little mouth; then it wil 
take leſs fire, and keep in the heat better than a long oven and 
high roofed, and will bake the bread berter, 


—_— 
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c HAP. XVII. 
Jarring cherries, and preſerves, &c. 
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To jar cherries, lady North's way. 


TAKE twelve pounds of cherries, then ſtone them, put then 

in your preſerving-pan, with three pounds of double: refined ſu- 
ar and a quart of water; then ſet them on the fire till they are 
{calding hot, take them off a little while, and ſet on the fire 
again. Boil them till they are tender, then ſprinkle them with 
half a pound of double- reſined ſugar pounded, and ſkim them 
clean. Put them all together in a china bowl, let them ſtand in 
the ſyrup three days; then drain them thro” a ſieve, take then 
out one by one, with the holes downwards on a wicker-lieve, 
then ſet them in a ſtove to dry, and as they dry turn them upon 
clean ſieves. When they are dry enough, put a clean white ſhect 
of paper in a preſerving-pan, then put all the cherries in, with 
another clean white ſheet of paper on the top of them; covet 
them cloſe with a cloth, and ſet them over a cool fire till they 
ſweat. Take them off the fire, then let them ſtand till they ale 
cold, and put them in boxes or jars to keep, 1 
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To dry cherries. 1 5 

To four pounds of cherries put one pound of ſugar, and juſt 
put as much water to the ſugar as will wet it; when it is melted, 
make it boil, ſtone your cherries, put them in, and make them 


= oi; ſkim them two or three times, take them off, and let them 


ſtand in the ſyrup two or three days, then boil your ſyrup and 
pat to them again, but don't boil your cherries any more. Let 
them ſtand three or four days longer, then take them out, lay 
them in ſieves to dry, and lay them in the ſun, or in a flow oven 
to dry; when dry, lay them in rows in papers, and fo a row of 
cherries, and a row of white paper in boxes. 


To preſerve cherries with the leaves and ſtalks green. 


FIRST dip the ſtalks and leaves in the beſt vinegar boiling 
hot, ſtick the ſprig upright in a ſieve till they are dry; in the 
mean time boil ſome double- refined ſugar to a ſyrup, and dip 
the cherries, ſtalks, and leaves in the ſyrup, and juſt let them 
ſcald ; lay them on a ſieve, and boil the ſugar to a candy height, 
then dip the cherries, ſtalks, leaves, and all, then ſtick the 
branches in ſieves, and dry them as you do other iweetmeats, 
They look very pretty at candle-light in a deſert. 


To make orange marmalade. 


TAKE the beſt Seville oranges, cut them in quarters, grate 
them to take out the bitterneſs, and put them in water, which 
you muſt ſhift, twice or thrice a day, for three days. Then boil 


| W tem, ſhifting the water till they are tender, ſhred them very 


ſmall, then pick out the ſkins and ſeeds from the meat which you 
pulled out, and put it to the peel that is ſhred; and to a pound 
of that pulp take a pound of double-refined ſugar. Wet your 
ſugar with water, and let it boil up to candy height (with a very , , 
quick ire) which you may know by the dropping of it, for it 
hangs like a hair; then take it off the fire, put in your pulp, 
ſtir it well together, then ſet it on the embers, and ſtir it till it is 
Wick, but let it not boil. If you would have it cut like mar- 
; malade, add ſome jelly of pippins, and allow ſugar for it. 


To make white marmalade. 


TORE and core the quinces as faſt as you can, then take to a 
mn of quinces (being cut in pieces, leſs than half quarters 
ree quarters of a pound of donble-refined ſugar beat ſmall, then 


rags balf the ſugar on the raw quinces, ſet it on a very (low hire till 
f agar is melted, and the quinces tender; then put in the reſt 
ok the ſugar, and 


boil it up as ſaſt as you can. When it is almoſt 
enough, 
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enough, put in ſome jelly and boil it apace ; then put it up, and 
when it is quite cold cover it with white paper. | 


To preſerve oranges whole. 


TAKE the beſt Bermudas or Seville oranges you can get, and 
pare them with a penknife very thin, and lay your oranges in 
water three or four days, ſhifting them every day ; then put them 
in a kettle with fair water, and put a board on them to keep them 
down in the water, and have a ſkillet on the fire with water, 
that may be ready to ſupply the kettle with boiling water; as it 
waſtes It muſt be filled up three or four times, while the oranges 
are doing, for they will take up ſeven or eight hours boiling ; 
they muſt be boiled till a white ſtraw will run thro! them, then 
take them out, and ſcoop the ſeeds out of them very carefully, 
by making a little hole in the top, and weigh them. To every 
pound of oranges put a pound and three quarters of double-re- 
fined ſugar, beat well and ſifted through a clean lawn ſieve, fill 
your oranges with ſugar, and ſtrew ſome on them; let them lic 
a little while, and make your jelly thus : | 

Take two dozen of pippins or John apples, and ſlice them into 
water, and when they are boiled tender ſtrain the liquor from 
the pulp, and to every pound of oranges you muſt have a pint 
and a half of this liquor, and put to it three quarters of the 
ſugar you left in filling the oranges, ſet it on the fire and let it 
boil, and ſkim it well, and put it in a clean earthen paa till it is 
cold, then put it in your ſkillet ; put in your oranges, with a 
{mall bodkin job your oranges as they are boiling to let the ſyrup 
into them, ſtrew on the reſt of your ſugar whilſt they are boil- 
ing, and when they look clear take them up and put them in 
your glaſſes, but one in a glaſs juſt fit for them; and boil the 
ſyrup till it is almoſt a jelly, then fill up your glaſſes ; when they 
are cold, paper them up, and keep them in a dry place. 


To make red marmalade. 


SCALD the quinces tender in water, then cut them in quar- 
ters, core and pare the pieces. To four pounds of quinces put 
three pounds of ſugar, and four pints of water ; boil the ſugar 
and water to a ſyrup, then put in the quinces and cover it Let 
it ſtand all night over a very little fire, but not to boil ; when 
they are red enough, put in a porringer full of jelly, or more, 
and boil them up as faſt as you can. When it is enough, put 
it up, but do not break the quinces too much, 
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Red quinces whole. 


TAKE fix of the fineſt quinces, core and ſcald them tender, 


drain them from the water, and when they are cold pare them; 
then take their weight in good ſugar, a pint of water to every 
pound of ſugar, bollit to a ſyrup, ſkim it well, then put in the 
quinces, and let them ſtand all night; when they are red enough, 
poll them as the marmalade, with two porringers full of jelly. 
When they are as ſoft as you can run a ſtraw thro' them, put 


them into glaſſes; let the liquor boil till it is a jelly, and then 
pour it over the quinces. wp 


Felly for the quinces. 
TAKE ſome of the leſſer quinces, and wipe them with a clean 
coarſe cloth; cut them in quarters; put as much water as will 
cover them; let it boil apace till it is ſtrong of the quinces, then 


ſtrain it through a jelly-bag. If it be for white quinces pick 
out the ſeeds, but none of the cores nor quinces pared. 


To make conſerve of red roſes, or any other flowers. 


TAKE roſe-· buds or any other flowers, and pick them, cut 
off the white part from the red, and put the red flowers and ſift 
them thro” a ſieve to take ont the ſeeds ; then weigh them, and 
to every pound of flowers take two pounds and a half of loaf 
ſugar ; beat the flowers pretty fine in a ſtone mortar, then b 
degrees put the ſugar to them, and beat it very well till it is 
well incorporated together ; then put it into gallipots, tie it over 
with paper, over that a leather, and it will keep ſeven years. 


0 make conſerve of hips. 

GATHER hips before they grow ſoft, cut off the heads and 
ſtalks, ſlit them in halves, take out all the ſeeds and white that 
is in them very clean, then put them into an earthen pan, and 
ſtir them every day, or they will grow mouldy. Let them ſtant 
till they are foft enough to rub them thro” a coarſe hair ſieve, 
as the pulp comes take it off the ſieve : they are a dry berry, 
and will require pains to rub them thro”; then add its weight 


in ſugar, mix them well together without boiling, and keep it 
ia deep gallipots for uſe. | 


| To make fyrup of roſes. 
INFUSE three pounds of damaſk roſe-leaves in a gallon of 
varm water, in a well glazed earthen pot, with a narrow 
mouth, for eight hours, which ſtop ſo cloſe, that none of the 
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virtue may exhale. When they have infuſed ſo long, heat the 
water again, ſqueeze them out, and put in three pounds more of 
roſe- leaves, to infuſe for eight hours more, then preſs them out 
very hard; then to every quart of this infuſion add four pounds 
of fine ſugar, and boil it to a ſyrup. 


To make a ſyrup of citron. 


PARE and flice your citrons thin, lay them in a baſon, with 
layers of fine ſugar. The next day pour off the liquor into 
glaſs, ſkim it, and clarify it over a gentle fire, | 


To make ſyrup of clove pilliflowers. 


CLIP your gilliflowers, ſprinkle them with fair water, put 
them into an earthen pot, ſtop it up very cloſe, ſet it in a kettle 
of water, and let it boil for two hours; then ſtrain out the 
Juice, put a pound and a half of ſugar to a pint of juice, put it 
into a ſkillet, ſet it on the fire, keep it ſtirring till the ſugar is 
all melted, but let it not boil; then ſet it by to cool, and put 
in into bottles. 


To make ſyrup of peach bloſſoms. 


INFUSE peach bloſſoms. in hot water, as much as will hand- 
ſomely cover them. Let them ſtand in balneo, or in ſand, for 
twenty-four hours covered cloſe; then ſtrain out the flowers 
from the liquor, and put in freſh flowers. Let them ſtand to 
infuſe as before, then ſtrain them out, and ro the liquor put 
freſh peach bloſſoms the third time; and, if you pleaſe, a 
fourth time. Then to every pound of your infuſion add two 
pounds of double-yefined ſugar; and ſetting it in ſand, or 
balneo, make a ſyrup, which keep for uſe. 


To make ſyrup of quinces. 


GRATE quinces, paſs their pulp thro” a cloth to extract their 
juice, ſet their juices in the ſun to ſettle, or before the fire, and 
by that means clarify it : for every four ounces of this juice take 
a pound of ſugar boiled to a brown degree. If the putting in 
the juice of the quices ſhould check the boiling of the ſugar 
too much, give the ſyrup ſome boiling till it becomes pearled ; 
then take it off the fire, and when cold, put it into the bottles. 


To preſerve apricots. 
TAKE your apricots, ſtone and pare them thin, and take their 
weight in double refined ſugar beaten and ſifted, put your apri- 
cots in a filver cup or tankard, cover them over with ſugar, 


and let them ſtand ſo all night, The next day put them in a-pre- 
| | ſerving- 
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ſerving· pan, ſet them on a gentle fire, and let them ſimmer a little 
while, then let them bvil till tender and clear, taking them off 
ſometimes to turn and ſkim. Keep them under the liquor as they 
are doing, and with a ſmall clean bodkin or great needle job 
them ſometimes, that the ſyrup may penetrate into them. When 
they are enough, take them up, and put them in glaſſes. Boil and 
ſkim your ſyrup; and when it is cold, put it on your apricots. 


To preſerve damſons whole. 


YOU muſt take ſome damſons and cut them in pieces, put 
them in a ſkillet over the fire, with as much water as will cover 
them. When they are boiled and the liquor pretty ſtrong, ſtrain 
it out: add for every pound of the whole damſons wiped clean, 
a pound of ſingle refined ſugar, put the third part of your ſugar 
into the liquor, ſet it over the fire, and when it ſimmers, put 
in the damſons. Let them have one good boil, and take them 
off for half an hour covered up cloſe; then ſet them on again, 
and let them ſimmer over the fire after turning them, then take 
them out and put them in a baſon, ſtrew all the ſugar that was 
left on them, and pour the hot liquor over them. Cover them 
up, and let them ſtand till next day, then boil them up again till 
they are enough. Take them up, and put them in pots; boil 
the liquor till it jellies, and pour it on them whea it is almoſt 
cold, ſo paper them up. 


To candy any ſort of flowers. 


TAKE the beſt treble-refined ſugar, break it into lumps, and 
dip it piece by piece into water, put them into a veſſel of ſilver, 
and melt them over the fire; when it juſt boils, ſtrain it and ſet 
it on the fire again, and let it boil till it draws in hairs, which 
jou may perceive by holding up your ſpoon, then put in the 
flowers, and ſet them in cups or glaſſes. When it is of a hard 
candy, break it in lumps, and lay it as high as you pleaſe. Dry 
it in a ſtove, or in the ſun, and it will look like ſugar- candy. 


To preſerve gooſeberries whole without ſtening. 


TAKE the largeſt preſerving gooſeberries, and pick off the 
back eye, but not the ſlalk, then ſet them over the fire in a 
pot of water to ſcald, cover them very cloſe to ſcald, but not boil 
or break, and when they are tender take them up into cold wa- 
ter; then take a pound and a half of double refined ſugar to a 
pound of gooſeberries, and clarify the ſugar with water, a pint 
o a pound of ſugar, and when your ſyrup is cold, put the gooſe- 

ies ſingle in your preſerving-pan, put the ſyrup to them, os 
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ſet them on a gentle fire ; let them broil, but not too faſt, left 
they break : and when they have boiled and you perceive the 
{ugar has entered them, take them off; cover them with white 
paper, and ſet them by till the next day. Then take them out 
ot the {yrup, and boil the ſyrup till it begins to be ropy ; ſkim 
it, and put i to them again, then ſet them on a gentle fire, and 
let them preſerve gently till you perceive the ſyrup will rope; then 
take them off, fet them by till they are cold, cover them with pa- 
per, then boil ſome gooſeberries in fair water, and when the li- 
quor is ſtrong enough ſtrain it out. Let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
to every pint take a pound of donble-refined ſugar, then make 
a jelly of it, put the gooſeberries in glaſſes, when they are cold; 
cover them with the jelly the next day, paper them wet, and 
then half dry the paper that goes in the inſide, it cloſes down 
better, and then white paper over the glaſs. Set it in your ſtove, 
or a dry place. 


To preſerve white walnuts. 


FIRST pare your walnuts till the white appears, and nothing 
elſe. You mult be very careful in the doing of them that they 
don't turn black, and as faſt as you do them throw them into falt 
and water, and let them lie till your ſugar is ready. Take three 
pounds of good loat ſugar, pat it into your preſerving - pan, ſet it 
over a charcoal fre, and put as much water as will juſt wet the 
ſugar. Let it boil, then have ready ten or a dozen whixes of 
eggs ſtrained and beat up to a froth, cover your ſugar with the 
froth as it boils, and ikim it; then boil ir, and ſkim tit till it 15 
as clear as cryſtal, then throw in your walnats, juſt give them 
a boil till they are tender, then take them out, and lay them in 
a diſh to cool ; when cool, put them in your preſerving- pan, and 
when the ſugar is as warm as milk pour it over them; when 
quite cold, paper them down. : 

Thus clear your ſugar for all preſerves, apricots, peaches, 
gooſeberries, currants, &c. 


To preſerve ce Inuts green. 


WIPE them very clean, and lay them in ſtrong ſalt and water 
twenty-four hours; then take them out, and wipe them ver} 
clean, have ready a {killer of water boiling, throw them in, let 
them boil a minute, and take them ont. Lay them on a coarſe 
cloth, and boil your ſugar as above; then juſt give your walnuts 
a ſcald in the ſugar, take them up and lay them to cool. Put 
them in your preſerving-pot, and pour on your ſyrup as above. 
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To preſerve the large green plumbs. 


FIRST dip the ſtalks and leaves in boiling vinegar, when they 
are dry have your ſyrup ready, and firſt give them a ſcald, and 
very carefully with a pin take off the ſkin ; boil your ſugar to 
a candy height, and dip in your plumbs, hang them by the ſtalk 
to dry, and they will look finely tranſparent, and by hanging that 
way to dry, will have a clear drop at the top. You malt take 
great care to clear your ſugar nicely. 


A nice way to preſerve peaches. 


PUT your peaches in boiling water, juſt give them a ſcald, 
but don't let them boil, take them out and put them in cold 
water, then dry them in a fieve, and put them in Jong wide- 
mouth'd bottles : to half a dozen peaches take a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar, clarify it, pour it over your peaches, and fill 
the bottles with brandy. Stop them cloſe, and keep them in a 
cloſe place. 


A ſecond way to preſerve peaches. 

MAKE. your ſyrup as above, and when it is clear juſt dip in 
your peaches and take them out again, lay them on a diſh to 
cool, then put them into large wide-mouth'd bottles, and when 
the ſyrup is cool pour it over them; let them ſtand till cold, and 
fill up the bottle with the beſt French brandy. Obſerve that you 
leave room enough for the peaches to be well covered with 
brandy, and cover the glaſs cloſe with a bladder and leather, 
and tie them cloſe down. 


To make quince cakes, 


YOU 'muſt let a pint of the ſyrup of quinces, with a quart. 
or two of raſpberries be boiled and clarified over a clear gentle 
fire, taking care that it be well ſkimmed from time to ume ; 
then add a pound and a half of ſugar, cauſe as much more to 
be brought to a candy height, and poured in hot. Let the 
whole be continually ſtirred about till it is almoſt cold, then 
ſpread it on plates, and cut it out into cakes. 
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To make anchovies, vermicella, catchup, vinegar; 
and to keep artichokes, French beans, &c. 


To make anchovies. 


TO a peck of ſprats, two pounds of common ſalt, a quarter 
of a pound of bay-ſalt, four pounds of ſalt- petre, two ounces 
of fal prunella, two penny-worth of cochineal, pound all in a 
mortar, put them into a ſtone pot, a row of ſprats, a layer of 
your compound, and ſo on to the top alternately. Preſs them 
hard down, cover them cloſe, let them ſtand ſix months, and 
they will be fit for uſe. Obſerve that your ſprats be very freſh, 
and don't waſh nor wipe them, but juſt take them as they come 
out of the water, 


To pickie ſmelts, where you have plenty. 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of ſmelts, half an ounce of pep- 
per, half an ounce of nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, half an opnce of petre- ſalt, a quarter of a pound of 
common ſalt, beat all very fine, waſh and clean the {melts, gut 
them, then lay them in rows in a jar, and between every layer 
of {melts ſtrew the ſeaſoning with four or five bay- leaves, then 
boil red wine, and pour over them enough to cover them. Co- 
ver them with a plate, and when cold tie them down «cloſe. 
They exceed anchovies, 


To make vermicella. 


MIX yolks of eggs and flour together in a pretty ſtiff paſt, 
ſo as you can work it up cleverly, and roll it as thin as it 1 
poſſible to roll the paſte. Let it dry in the ſun ; when it is quite 
dry, with a very ſharp knife cut it as thin as poſſible, and Keep 
it in a dry place. It will run up like little worms, as vermicel- 
la does; though the beſt way is to run it through a courſe ſieve, 
whilſt the paſte is ſoft. If you want ſome to be made in halte, 
dry it by the fire, and cut it ſmall, It will dry by the fire in 
a quarter of an hour. This far exceeds what comes from abroad, 
being freſher. | 


To make catchup. 


TAKE the * flaps of muſhrooms, pick nothing but the 
ſtraws and dirt from it, then lay them in a broad earthen 


pan, ſtrow a good deal of ſalt oyer them, let them lie till next 
My | morning, 
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morning, then with your hand break them, put them into a ſtew- 
pan, let them boil a minute or two, then ſtrain them through a 
coarſe cloth, and wring it hard. Take out all the juice, let it 
{and to ſettle, then pour it off clear, run it through a thick flan- 
nel bag, (ſome filter it through brown paper, but that is a very 
tedious way) then boil it; to a quart of the liquor put a quarter 
of an ounce of whole ginger, and half a quarter of an ounce of 
whole pepper. Boil it briſkly a quarter of an hour, then ſtrain 
it, and when it is cold, put it into pint bottles. In each bottle 
put four or five blades of mace, and fix cloves, cork it tight, and 
it will keep two years. This gives the beſt flavour of the muſh- 
rooms to any ſauce. If you put to a pint of this catchup, a pint 
of mum, it will taſte like foreign catchup. 


Another way to make catchup. 


TAKE the large flaps, and ſalt them as above; boil the li- 
quor, {ſtrain it through a thick flannel bag: to a quart of that 
liquor put a quart of ſtale beer, a large ſtick of horſe raddiſh 
cut in little flips, five or ſix bay-leaves, an onion ſtuck with 
twenty or thirty cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of nutmegs beat, a quarter of an ounce of black 
and white pepper, a quarter of an ounce of all- ſpice, and four or 
five races of ginger. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer very ſoftly 
till about one third is waſted ; then ſtrain it through a flannel 
bag, when it is cold bottle it in pint bottles, cork it cloſe, and it 
will keep a great while : you may put red wine in the room of 
beer ; ſome put in a head of garlick, but I think that ſpoils it, 
The other receipt you have in the chapter for the ſea. 


" Artichokes to keep all the year. 


BOIL as many artichokes as you intend to keep; boil them 
ſo as juſt the leaves will come out, then pull off all the leaves 
and Choke, cut them from the ſtrings, lay them on a tin-plate, 
and put them in an oven where tarts are drawn, let them ſtand 
till the oven is heated again, take them out before the wood is 
put in, and ſet them in again after the tarts are drawn; ſo do 
dl they are as dry as a board, then put them in a paper bag, and 
hang them in a dry place. You ſhould lay them in warm wa- 
ter three or four hours before you uſe them, ſhifting the water 
diten, Let the laſt water be boiling hot ; they will be very ten- 
der, and eat as fine as freſh ones. You need not dry all your 

ttoms at once, as the leaves are good to eat; ſo boil a dozen 
at a time, and ſave the bottoms for this uſe. 
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To keep French beans all the year. 
TAKE fine young beans, gather them of a very fine day, haye 
a large ſtone jar ready, clean and dry, lay a layer of ſalt at the 
bottom, and then a layer of beans, then ſalt and then beans, 
and ſo on till the jar is full; cover them with ſalt, tie a coarſe 
cloth over them and a board on that, and then a weight to kee 
it cloſe from all air; ſet them in a dry cellar, and when you uk 
them take ſome out and cover them cloſe again ; waſh them you 
took out very clean, and let them lie in boft water twenty-four 
hours, ſhifting the water often; when you boil them don't put 
any ſalt in the water, The beſt way of dreſſing them is, boil 
them with juſt the white heart of a ſmall cabbage, then drain 
them, chop the cabbage, and put both into a ſauce-pan with 2 
piece of butter as big as an egg rolled in flour, ſhake a little pep. 
per, put in a quarter of a pint of good gravy, let them ſtew ten 
minutes, and then diſh them up for a ſide-diſh. A pint of beans 
to the cabbage. You may do more or leſs, juſt as you pleaſe. 


To keep green peaſe till Chriſtmas. 

TAKE fine young peaſe, ſhell them, throw them into boiling 
water with ſome ſalt in, let them boil five or ſix minutes, throw 
them into a cullender to drain, then lay a cloth four or five times 
double on a table, and ſpread them on ; dry them very well, and 
have your bottles ready, fill them and cover them with mutton 
fat, try'd; when it is alittle cool fill the necks almoſt to the top, 
cork them, tie a bladder and a lath over them, and ſet them in 
a cool dry place. When you uſe them boil your water, put in 
a little ſalt, ſome ſugar, and a piece of butter; when they are 
boiled enough, throw them into a ſieve to drain, then put them 
into a ſauce-pan with a good piece of butter ; keep ſhaking it 
round all the time till the butter is melted, then turn, them into 
à diſh, and ſend them to table. 


Another way to preſerve green peaſe. 
GATHER your peaſe of a very dry day, when they are nei- 
ther old, nor yet too young, ſhell them, and have ready ſome 
quart bottles with little mouths being well dry'd ; fill the bottles 
and cork them well, have ready a pipkin of roſin melted, into 


which dip the necks of the bottles, and ſet them in a very di 
place that is cool. 


To keep green gooſeberries till Chriſtmas, 
PICK your large green gooſeberries on a dry day, have ready 
your bottles clean and dry, fill the bottles and cork them» ſet 


them in a kettle of water up to the neck, let the * 
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very ſoftly till you find the gooſeberries are coddled, take them 
out, and pyt in the reſt of the bottle till all are done; then have 
ready ſome roſin melted in a pipkin, dip the necks of the bottles 
in, and that will keep all air from coming at the cork, keep them 
in a cool dry place where no damp is, and they will bake as red 
as a cherry. You may keep them without ſcalding, but then the 
{kins will not be ſo tender, nor bake ſo fine. 


To keep red gooſeberries. 


PICK them when full ripe, to each quart of gooſeberries put 
a quarter of a pound of Liſbon ſugar, and to each quarter of a 
pound of ſugar put a quarter of a pint of water, let it boil, then 
put in your gooſeberries, and Jer them boil ſoftly two or three 
minutes, then pour them into little ſtone jars, when cold cover 
them up and keep them for uſe ; they make fine pies with little 
trouble. You may preſs them through a cullender; to a quart 
of pulp put half a pound of fine Lifbon ſugar, keep ſtirring over 
the fire till both be well mixed and boiled, and pour it into a 
ſtone jar; when cold cover it with white paper, and it makes 
very pretty tarts or puffs. 


To keep walnuts all the year. 


TAKE a large jar, a layer of ſea- ſand at the bottom, then a 
layer of walnuts, then ſand, then the nuts, and ſo on till the 
jar is full; and be ſure they don't touch each other in any of 
the layers. When you would uſe them, lay them in warm wa- 
ter for an hour, ſhifting the water as it cools; then rub them 
dry, and they will peel well and eat ſweet. Lemons will keep 
thus covered better than any other way. 


Another way to keep lemons. 


TAKE the fine large fruit that are quite ſound and good, and 
take a fine packthread about a quarter of a yard long, run it 
thro* the hard nib at the end of the lemon, then tie the ſtring 
together, and hang it on a little hook in a dry airy place; ſo do 
as many as you pleaſe, but be ſure they don't touch one another, 
nor any thing elſe, but hang as high as you can Thus you may 
keep pears, &c. only tying the ſtring to the ſtalk. 


To keep white bullice, pear plumbs, or damſons, &c. for 
tarts or pies. g 

GATHER them when full grown, and juſt as they begin to 
turn. Pick all the largeſt out, ſave about two thirds of the 
fruit, the other third put as much water to as you think will 
RN 4 | cover 
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cover the reſt. Let them boil, and ſkim them; when the fruit is 
boiled very ſoft, then ſtrain it through a coarſe hair- ſieve; and to 
every quart of this liquor put a pound and a half of ſugar, boil 
it, and kim it very well; then throw in your fruit, juſt give 
them a ſcald, take them off the fire, and when cold put them 
into bottles with wide mouths, pour your ſyrup over them, lay a 
piece of white paper over them, and cover them with oil. Re 
{ure to take the oil well off when you uſe them, and don't put 
them in larger bottles than you think you ſhall make uſe of at a 
time, becauſe all theſe ſorts of fruits ſpoil with the air, 


To make vinegar. 


TO every gallon of water put a pound of coarſe Liſbon ſugar, 
let it boil, and keep ſkimming of it as long as the ſcum riſes; 
then pour it into tubs, and whea it, is as cold as beer to work, 
toaſt a good toaſt, and rub it over with yeaſt. Let it work 
twenty-four hours; then have ready a veſſel iron hooped, and 
well painted, fixed in a place where the ſan has full power, and 
fix jt ſo as not to have any occaſion to move it. When you draw 
it off, then fill your veſſel, lay a tile on the bung to keep the duſt 
out. Make it in March, and it will be fit to uſe in June or July. 
Draw it off into little ſtone bottles the latter end of June or 
beginning of July, let it ſtand till you waar to uſe it, and it will 
never foul any more: but when you go to draw it off, and you 
find it is not four enough, let it ſtand a month longer before you 
draw it off. For pickles to go abroad, uſe this vinegar alone ; 
but in England you will be obliged, when you pickle, to put one 
half cold ſpring-water to it, and then it will be full four with 
this vinegar. You need not boil unleſs you pleaſe, for almoſt 
any fort of pickles, it will keep them quite good. It will keep 
walnuts very fine without boiling, even to go to the Indies; but 
then don't put water to it, For green pickles, you may pour it 
ſcalding hot on two or three times. All ather ſorts of pickles 
you need not boil it. Muſhrooms only waſh them clean, dry 
them, put them into little bottles, with a nutmeg juſt ſcalded in 
vinegar, and iced (whillt it is hot) very thin, and a few blades 
of mace ; then fill up the bottle with the cold vinegar and ſpring- 
water, pour the mutton fat try'd over it, and tie a bladder and 
leather over the tap. Theſe muſhrooms won't be ſo white, but 
as finely taſted as if they were juſt gathered ; and a ſpoonful of 
this pickle will give ſauce a very fine flavour. 

White walnuts, ſuckers, and onions, and all white pickles 
do in the ſame manner, after they are ready for the pickle. 


To 
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To fry ſmelts. 


LAY your {melts in a marinade of vinegar, ſalt, pepper, and 
bay-leaves, and. cloves for a few hours ; then dry them in a 
napkin, drudge them well with flour, and have ready ſome but- 
ter hot in a ſtew-pan. Fry them quick, lay them in your diſh, 
and garniſh with fry'd parſley, 


To roaſt a pound of butter. 


LAY it in ſalt and water two or three hours, then ſpit it, and 
rub it all oyer with crumbs of bread, with a little grated nut- 
meg, lay it to the fire, and as it roaſts, baſte it with the yolks 
of two eggs, and then with crumbs of bread all the time it is 
a · roaſting; but have ready a pint of oyſters ſtewed in their own 
liquor, and lay in the diſh under the butter ; when the bread 
has ſoaked up all the butter, brown the outſide, and lay it on 
your oyſters. Your fire muſt be very ſlow. 8 


To raiſe a ſallad in two hours at the fire. 
TAKE freſh horſe-dung hot, lay it in a tub near the fire, 
then ſprinkle ſome muſtard- ſeeds thick on it, lay a thin layer of 
horſe-dung over ir, cover it cloſe and keep it by the fire, and 
it will rife high enough to cut in two hours. 


* 


5 — * 


CHA P. XX. 
DIS TILLIN G. 


To diſtil walnut water. 


TAKE a peck of fine green walnuts, bruiſe them well in a 
large mortar, put them in a pan, with a handful of balm bruiſ- 
ed, put two quarts of good French brandy to them, cover them 
cloſe, and let them lie three days; the next day diſtil them in a 


cold ſtill; from this quantity draw three quarts, which you 
may do in a day, 


How to uſe this ordinary ſtill. 

YOU muſt lay the plate, then wood-aſhes thick at the bot- 
tom, then the iron pan, which you are to fill with your walnuts 
end liquor, then put on the head of the till, make a pretty 
briſk fire till the ſtill begins to drop, then ſlacken it fo as juſt to 
have 
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have enough to keep the ſtill at work, mind all the time to keep 
a wet cloth all over the head of the ftill all the time it is at 
work, and always obſerve not to let the ſtill work longer than 
the liquor is good, and take great care you don't burn the till; 
and thus you may diſtil what you pleaſe. If you draw the till - 
too far it will burn, and give your liquor à bad taſte, 


To make treacle-water. 


TAKE the juice of green walnuts four pounds, of rue, car. 
duce, marygold, and balm, of each three pounds, roots of 
butter-bur half a pound, roots of burdock one pound, angelica 
and maſter-wort, of each half a pound, leaves of ſcordium fix 
handfuls, Venice treacle and mithridate of each half a pound, 
old Canary wine two pounds, white wine vinegar fix pounds, 
Juice of lemon fix pounds, and diſtil this in an alembick. 


To make Black cherry water. 


TAKE fix pounds of black cherries, and bruiſe them ſmall; 
then put to them the tops of roſemary, ſweet marjoram, 
ſpearmint, angelica, balm, marygold flowers, of each a handful, 
dry'd violets one ounce, anniſeeds and ſweet fennel-ſeeds, of 
each half an ounce bruiſed; cut the herbs ſmall, mix all toge- 
ther, and diſtill them off in a cold ſtill. 


To make byſterical water. 


TAKE betony, roots of lovage, ſeeds of wild parſnips, of 
each two ounces, roots of ſingle piony four ounces, of miſletoe 
of the oak three ounces, myrrh a quarter of an ounce, caſtor 
half an ounce ; beat all theſe together, and add to them a quar- 
ter of a pound of dried millepedes ; pour on theſe three quarts 
of mugwort water, and two quarts of brandy; let them ftand 
in a clofe veſſel eight days, then diſtil it in a cold till poſted 
up. You may draw off nine pints of water, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte. Mix all together, and bottle it up. 


20 diftil red roſe-buds. 


WET your roſes in fair water; four gallons of roſes will 
take near two gallons of water, then till them in a cold ſtill; 
take the ſame tilled water, and put it unto as many freſh roſes 
as it will wet, then ſtill them again. 

Mint, balm, parſley, and penny-royal water, diſtil the ſame 


Way. | 4 


/ 
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To make plague- water. 

Roots. Flowers. Seeds. 
Angelica, Wormwood, Hart's tongue, 
Dragon, Suckery, Hoxehound, 
Maywort, Hyſop, Fennel, 
Mint, Agrimony, Meleolet, 
Rue, Fennel, St. John- wort, 
Carduus, Cowllips, Comfery, 
Origany, Poppys, Featherfew, 
Winter-ſavourv, Plantain, Red roſe-leaves, 
Broad thyme, Setfoyl, Wood: ſorrel, 
Roſemary, Vocvain, Pellitory of the wall, 
Pimpernell, Maidenhair, Hart's eaſe, 
Sage, Mother-wort, Centory, 
Fumetory, Cowage, Sea-drink, a good 
Coltsfoot, Golden-rod, handful of each of 
Scabeus, Gromwell, the aforeſaid things, 
Burridge, Dill, Gentian-root, 
Saxafreg, Dock-root, 
Bittony, Butter-bur-root, 
Liverworth, Piony-root, 
Jarmander. 
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Bay- berries, 
Juniperberries, ofeach 
of theſe a pound. 


one ounce of nutmegs, one ounce of cloves, and half an ounce 
of mace ; pick the herbs and flowers, and ſhred them a little. 
Cut the roots, bruiſe the berries, and pound the ſpices fine; take 
a peck of green walnuts, and chop them ſmall, mix all theſe to- 
gether, and lay them to ſteep in ſack- lees, or any white wine- 
lees; if not in good ſpirits, but wine-lees are beſt, Let them 
lie a week or better; be ſure to ſtir them once a day with a 
flick, and keep them cloſe covered, then ſtill them in an alembick 
with a ſlow fire, and take care your {till does not burn. The 


firſt, ſecond, and third running is good, and ſome of the fourth. 
Let them ſtand till cold, then put them together. 


To make ſurfeit-water, 


YOU muſt take ſcurvy" graſs, brook- lime, water-creſſes, ro- 
man wormwood, rue, mint, balm, ſage, clivers, of each one 
handful; green merery two handfuls ; poppys, if freſh half a 
peck, if dry a quarter of a peck ; cochineal, fix pennyworth, 
laffrop, ſix pennyworth ; anni-ſeeds, carraway-ſeeds, corriander- 


ſeeds, 
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ſeeds, cardamon-ſeeds, of each an ounce ; liquorice two ounces 
ſcraped, figs ſplit a pound, raiſins of the ſun ſtoned a pound, 
Juniper-berries an ounce bruiſed, nutmeg an ounce beat, mace 
an ounce bruiſed, ſweet fennel-ſeeds an ounce bruiſed, a few 
flowers of roſemary, marigolds and ſage-flowers ; put all theſe 
into a large ſtone-jar, and put to them three gallons of French 
brandy ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand near the fire for three 
weeks. Stir it three times a week, and be ſure to keep it cloſe 
ſtopped, and then ſtrain it off; bottle your liquor, and pour on 
the ingredients a gallon more of French brandy. Let it ſtand a 
week, ſtirring it once a day, then diſtil it in a cold ſtill, and this 
will make fine white ſurfeit water. 

You may make this water at any time of the year, if you 
live at London, becauſe the ingredients are always to be had, 


either green or dry; but it is the beſt made in ſummer. 


To make milk-water. 


TAKE two good handfuls of wormwoad, as much carduus, 
as much rue, four handfuls of mint, as much balm, half as 
much angelica, cut theſe a little, put them into a cold ſtill, and 
put to them three quarts of milk. Let your fire be quick till 
your ſtill drops, and then ſlacken your fire. You may draw off 
two quarts. The firſt quart will keep all the year. 

How to diſtil vinegar you have in the Chapter of Pickles. 
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How to MARKET; 


And the ſeaſons of the year for Butcher's Meat, 
Poultry, Fiſh, Herbs, Roots, &c. and Fruit. 


Pieces in a bullock. 


THE head, tongue, palate ; the entrails are the ſweetbreads, 
kidneys, ſkirts, and tripe; there is the double, the roll, and 
the reed-tripe, | | 


The fore-quarter. 


FIRST is the haunch; which includes the clod, marrow- bone, 
ſkin, and the ſticking- piece; that is the neck end. The next is 


the leg of mutton · piece, which has part of the blade- bone; 1 4 
| 8 the 
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the chuck-piece, the briſcuit, the four ribs and middle rib, 
which is called the chuck-rib. 
| The hind-quarter. W 

FIRST ſirloin and rump, the thin and thick-flank, the veiny- 

piece, then the chuck-bone, buttock, and leg. 
In a ſheep. 

THE head and pluck; which includes the liver, lights, 

heart, ſweetbreads, and melt. 
The fore- quarter. 
THE neck, breaſt, and ſhoulder. 


The hind-quarter. 


THE leg and loin. The two loins together is called a ſad- 
dle of mutton, which is a fine joint when it is the little fat 


mutton. 
In a calf. 


THE head and inwards are the pluck ; which contains the 
heart, liver, lights, nut and melt, and what they call the ſkirts, 


(which eat finely broiled) the throat ſweetbread, and the wind- 


pipe ſweetbread, which is the fineſt. "i 
The fore-quarter is the ſhoulder, neck, and breaſt. 
The hind-quarter is the leg, which contains the knuckle and 


fillet, then the loin. . 
In a houſe-lamb. 


THE head and pluck, that is the liver, lights, heart, nut and 
melt. Then there is the fry, which is the ſweetbreads, lamb- 
ſtones, and ſkirts, with ſome of the liver. | 

The fore-quarter is the ſhoulder, neck and breaſt together. 

The hind-quarter is the leg and loin. This is in high ſeaſon 
at Chriſtmas, but laſts all the year. 

Graſs lamb comes in in April or May, according to the ſeaſon 
of the year, and holds good till the middle of Auguſt, 


In a Hog. 


THE head and inwards; and that is the haſlet, which is the 
liver and crow, kidney and ſkirts. It is mixed with a great 
deal of ſage and ſweet herbs, pepper, ſalt and ſpice, ſo rolled 


in the caul and roaſted ; then there are the chitterlains and the 


guts, which are cleaned for ſauſages. 
The fore-quarter is the fore-loin and ſpring ; if a large hog, 
you may cut a ſpare-rib off. 


The hind-quarter only leg and loin, 
5 A bacon 
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A bacon hog. 


THIS is cut different, becauſe of making ham, bacon, and 
pickled pork. Here you have fine ſpare-ribs, chines, and grif- 
kins, and fat for hog's lard. The liver and crow is much ad- 
mired fried with bacon z the feet and ears are both equally 
good ſouſed. 2 

Pork comes in ſeaſon at Bartholomew-tide, and holds good 
till Lady-day. 


How to chuſe Butcher's Meat. 
To chuſe lamb, 


In a fore-quarter of lamb mind the neck-vein ; if it be an 
azure blue it is new and good, but if greeniſh or yellowiſh, it 
is near tainting, if not tainted already. In the hinder-quarter, 
ſmell under the kidney, and try the knuckle ; if you meet with 
a faint ſcent, and the knuckle be limber, it is ſtale killed. For 
a lamb's head, mind the eyes; if they be ſunk or wrinkled, it 
is ſtale ; if plump and Lvely, it is new and ſweet. 


Veal. 


IF the bloody vein in the ſhoulder looks blue, or a bright red, 
it is new killed; but if blackiſh, greeniſh, or yellowiſh, it is 
flabby and ſtale ; if wrapped in wet cloths, ſmell whether it be 
muſty or not. The 1oin firſt taints under the kidney, and the 
fleſh, if ſtale killed, will be ſoft and flimy. 

The breaſt and neck taints firſt at the upper-end, and you 
will perceive ſome duſky, yellowiſh, or greeniſh appearance; 
the ſweetbread on the breaſt will be clammy, otherwiſe it is freſh 
and good. The leg it known to be new by the ſtiffneſs of the 
joint; if limber and the fleſh ſeems clammy, and has green or 
yellowiſh ſpecks, tis ftale. The head is known as the lamb's. 
The fleſh of a bull-calf is more red and firm than that of a cow- 
calf, and the fat more hard and curdled. 


Mutton, 


IF the mutton be young, the fleſh will pinch tender; if old, 
it will wrinkle and remain ſo; if young, the fat will eaſily part 
from the lean ; if old, it will ſtick by ſtrings and ſkins: if ram- 
mutton, the fat feels ſpungy, the fleth cloſe grained and tough, 
not riſing again, when dented by your finger; if ewe mutton, 


the fleſh is paler than wether-mutton, a cloſer grain, and 


2 parting. If there be a rot, the fleſh will be paliſh, and 

the fat a faint whitiſh, inclining to yellow, and the fleſh be looſe 

at the bone. If you ſqueeze it hard, ſome drops of way 7 
| I 
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ſtand up like ſewet ; as to newneſs and ſtaleneſs, the ſame is to 
be obſerved as by lamb. 5 
Beef. 


IF it be right ox-beef, it will have an open grain; if young, 
atender and oily ſmoothneſs : if rough and ſpungy, it is old. or 
inclining to be ſo, except neck, briſcuit, and ſuch parts as are 
very fibrous, which in young meat will be more rough than in 
other parts. A carnation pleaſant colour betokens good ſpend- 
ing meat, the ſewet a curious white, yellowiſh is not ſo good. 

Cow- beef is lefs bound and cloſer grained than the ox, the fat 
whiter, but the lean ſomewhat paler ; if young, the dent you 
make with your finger will riſe again in a little time. 

Bull. bee is of a cloſer grain, a deep duſky red, tough in pin- 
ching, the fat ſkinny, hard, and has a rammiſh rank ſmell; and 
for newneſs and ſtaleneſs, this fleſh bought freſh has but few 
ſigns, the more material is its clammineſs, and the reſt your 
{mell will inform you. If it be bruiſed, theſe places will look 
more duſky or blackiſh than the reſt, 


Pork. 


IF it be young, the lean will break in pinching between your 

fingers, and if you nip the ſkin with your nails, it will make a 
dent; alſo if the fat be ſoft and pulpy, in a manner like lard ; if 
the lean be tough, and the fat flabby and ſpungy, feeling rough, 
it is old; eſpecially if the rind be ſtubborn, and you cannot 
nip it with your nails. 
If ofa boar, though young, or of a hog gelded at full growth, 
the fleſh will be hard, tough, reddiſh, and rammiſh of {mel! ; 
the fat ſkinny and hard; the ſkin very thick and tough, and 
pinched up it will immediately fall again. 

As for old and new killed, try the legs, hands, and ſprings, 
by putting your finger under the bone that comes out ; for if it 
be tainted, you will there find it by ſmelling your finger ; beſides, 


the ſkin will be ſweaty and clammy when ſtale, but cool and 


imooth when new. 
If you find little kernels in the fat of the pork, like hail-ſhot ;, 
it many 'tis meaſly, and dangerous to be eaten. | 


How to chuſe brawn, veniſon, Weſtphalia hams, c. 


BRAWN is known to be old or young, hy the extraordinary 
or moderate thickneſs of the rind; the thick is old, the mo- 
derate is young. If the rind and fat be very tender, it is not 
doar-brawn, but barrow os ſow. 


Veniſen 
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JAY; woe any". 


| Cheeſe be rough coated, rugged, or dry at top, beware of little 


is ſubje& to maggots. If any ſoft or periſhed place appear on 
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Vieni ſon. | 


TRY the haunches or ſhoulders under the bones that come 
out, with your finger or knife, and as the ſcent is ſweet or rank, 
it is new or ſtale; and the like of the fides in the moſt fleſhy 
parts : if tainted they will look greeniſh in ſome places, or more 
than ordinary black. Look on the hoofs, and if the clefts are 
very wide and tough, it is old; if cloſe and ſmooth, it is 


young. 
The ſeaſon for veniſon. 

THE buck-veniſon begins in May, and is in high ſeaſon till 

All-Hallow's-day ; the doe is in ſeaſon from Michaelmas to the 

end of December, or ſometimes to the end of January. | 


IWeſtphalia hams and Engliſh bacon. 


PUT a knife under the bone that ſticks out of the ham, and 
if it comes out in a manner clean, and has a curious flavour, it is 
ſweet and good; if much ſmeared and dulled, it is tainted or ruſty, 

Engliſh gammons are tried the ſame way ; and for other parts 
try the fat, if it be white, oily in feeling, does not break or 
crumble, good ; but if the contrary, and the lean has ſome little 
ſtreaks of yellow, it is ruſty, or will ſoon be ſo. 


To chuſe butter, cheeſe, and eggs. 
WHEN you buy butter, truſt not to that which will be given 
you to taſte, but try in the middle, and if your ſmell and taſte 


be good, you cannot be deceived. 
Cheeſe is to be choſen by its moiſt and ſmooth coat ; if old 


\ 


worms or mites. If it be over full of holes, moiſt or ſpungy, it 


the outſide, try how deep it goes, for the greater part may be 
hid within. 

Eggs, hold the great end to your tongue; if it feels warm, be 
ſure it is new; if cold, it is bad, and ſo in proportion to the heat 
and cold, ſo is the goodneſs of the egg. Another way to know 
a good egg is to put the egg into a pan of cold water, the freſher 
the egg the ſooner it will fall to the bottom; if rotten, it will 
ſwim at the top. This is alſo a ſure way not to be deceived. 
As to the keeping of them, pitch them all with the ſmall end 
downwards in fine wood- aſhes, turning them once a weck end- 
ways, and they will keep ſome months. 


Poultry in ſeaſon. 
January, Hen turkeys, capons, pullets with eggs, fowls, 


chickens, hares, all ſorts of wild fowl, tame rabbits and tame 
pigeons, February. 
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February, Turkeys and pullets with eggs, capons, fowls, 
ſmall chickens; hares, all ſorts of wild fowl (which in this 
month begin to decline) tame and wild pigeons, tame rabbits, 
green not, young ducklings, and turkey poults. | 

March. This month the ſame as the preceding month ; and 
in this month wild fowl goes quite out. 

April. Pullets, ſpring fowls, chickens, pigeons, young wild 
rabbits, leverets, young geeſe, ducklings, and turkey poults. 

May. The ſame, 

June. The ſame. 3 

July. The ſame; with young partridges, pheaſants, and wild 
ducks, called flappers or moulters. i 

Auguſt. The fame. | 

September, October, November, and December. In theſe 
months all ſorts of fowls, both wild and tame, are in ſeaſon; and 
in the three laſt, is the full ſeaſon for all manner of wild fowl. 


How to chuſe poultry. 
To know whether a capon is a true ene, young or cd, new or tale. 


IF he be young his ſpurs are ſhort, and his legs ſmooth ; if a 
true capon, a fat vein on the ſide of his breaſt, the comb pale, 
and a thick belly and rump: if new he will have a cloſe hard 
vent ; if ſtale, a looſe open vent, 


A cock or ben turkey, turkey poults. 


IF the cock be young, his legs will be black and ſmooth, and 
his ſpurs ſhort ; if ſtale, his eyes will be ſunk in his head, and 
the feet dry; if new, the eyes lively and feet limber. Obſerve 
the like by the hen, and moreover if ſhe be with egg, ſhe will 
have a ſoft open vent; if not, a hard cloſe vent. Turkey poults 
are known the ſame way, and their age cannot deceive you. 


A cock, hen, Sc. 


IF young, his ſpurs are ſhort and dubbed, but take particular 
notice they are nor pared or ſcraped : if old, he will have an 
open vent; but if new, a cloſe hard vent: and ſo of a hen, for 
newneſs or ſtaleneſs; if old, her legs and comb are rough; if 
young, ſmooth. 


A tame gooſe, wild gooſe, and bran gooſe. 

IF the bil) be yellowiſh, and ſhe has but few hairs, ſhe is 
Joung, but if full of hairs, and the bill and foot red, ſhe is old ; 
if new, limber-footed ; if ſtale, dry-tooted. And fo of a wild 
gooſe, and bran gooſe. 
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Wild and tame ducks. © 

THE duck, when fat, is hard and thick on the belly, but if 
not, thin and lean ; if new, limber-footed ; if ſtale, dry-footed. 

A true wild duck has a reddiſh foor, ſmaller than the tame one, 


Goodwetts, marle, knots, ruff s, gull, dotterels, and wheat-ear;, 
IF theſe be old, their legs will be rough; if young, ſmooth; 
if fat, a fat rump ; if new, limber-footed ; if ſtale, dry-footed. 


Pheaſant cock and hen. 


| THE cock, when young, has dubbed ſpurs ; when old, ſharp 
ſmall ſpurs ; if new, a faſt vent; and if tale, an open flabby one. 
The hen, if young, has {mooth legs, and her fleſh of a curious 
grain ; if with egg, ſhe will have a ſoft open vent, and if not, a 
cloſe one. For newneſs or ſtaleneſs, as the cock. 


Heath and pheaſant poults. 
IF new, they will be ſtiff and white in the vent, and the feet 
limber ; if fat, they will have a hard vent; if ſtale, dry-footed 
and limber; and if touched, they will peel. 


Heath cock and hen. 
IF young, they have ſmooth legs and bills; and if old, rough. 
For the reſt, they are known as the foregoing. 


Partridge, cock and hen. 


THE bill white and the legs bluiſh, ſhew age; for if young, 
the bill is black and legs yellowiſh z if new, a faſt vent; it 
ſtale, a green and open one. If their crops be full, and they 
have fed on green wheat, they may taint there; and for this ſmel] 


in their mouth, 
Woodcock and ſnipe. 


THE woodcock, if fat, is thick and hard; if new, limber- 
footed ; when ſtale, dry-footed ; or if their noſes are ſnotty, and 
their throats muddy and mooriſh, they are naught. A ſnipe, it 
fat, has a fat vent in the ſide under the wing, and in the vent 
feels thick ; for the reſt, like the woodcock. 

Doves and pigeons, 

To know the turtle dove, look for a bluiſh ring round his 
neck, and the reſt moſtly white: the ſtock dove is bigger; and 
the ring dove is leſs than the ſtock dove. The dove-houle 
pigeons, when old, are red legged; if new and fat, they will 
feel full and fat in the vent, and are limber-footed ; but if ſtale, 
a flabby and green vent; . _ . | 

And ſo green or grey plover, fieldfare,. blackbird, thruſhy 
larks, &c. of 
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Of hare, leveret, or rabbit. 


HARE will be whitiſh and ſtiff, if new and clean killed; if 
ſtale, the fleſh blackiſh in moſt parts, and the body limber ; if the 
cleft in her lips ſpread very much, and her claws wide and rag- 
ged, ſhe is old, and the contrary young: if the hare be young, 
the ears will tear like a piece of brown paper; if old, dry and 
tough, To know a true leveret, feel on the fore-leg near the 
foot, and if there be a ſmall bone or knob it is right, if not, ir 
is a hare : for the reſt obſerve as in a hare. A rabbit, if ſtale, 
will be limber and ſlimy; if new, white and tiff; if old, her 
claws are very long and rough, the wool mottled with grey 
hairs ; if young, the claws and wool ſmooth. 


FISH in ſeaſon. 


Candlemas quarter. 


LOBSTERS, crabs, craw-fiſh, river craw-fiſh, guard-fiſh, 
mackrel, bream, barbel, roach, ſhad or alloc, lamprey or lam- 
per-eels, dace, bleak, prawns, and horſe-mackrel. 

The eels that are taken in running water, are better than 
pond eels ; of theſe the ſilver ones are moſt eſteemed. 


Midſummer quarter. 


TURBUTS and trouts, ſoals, grigs, ſhafflins and glout, 
tenes, ſalmon, dolphin, flying-fiſh, ſheep-head, tollis, both land 
and fea, ſturgeon, ſeale, chubb, lobſters, and crabs. 

Sturgeon is a fiſh commonly found in the northern ſeas; but 
now and then we find them in our great rivers, the Thames, the 
Severn, and the Tyne. This fiſh is of a very large ſize, and will 
ſometimes meaſure eighteen feet in length. They are much 
eſteemed when freſh, cut in pieces, and roaſted or baked, or pick- 
led for cold treats. The cavier is eſteemed a dainty, which is the 
pan of this fiſh. The letter end of this quarter come ſmelts. 


: Michaelmas quarter. 


COD and haddock, cdal-fiſh, white and pouting hake, lyng. 
tuſke and mullet, red and grey, weaver gurnet, rocket herrings, 
ſprats, foals, and flounders, plaiſe, dabs, and ſmeare-dabs, eels, 
Chare, ſcate, thornback and homlyn, kinſon, oyſters and ſcollops, 
almon, ſea-perch and carp, Pike, tench, and ſea-tench. 


Scate maides are black, and thornback-maides white, gray 
ifs comes with the mullet. 
Y 2 In 
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In this quarter are fine ſmelts, and hold till after Chriſtmas, 

There are two ſorts of mullets, the ſea-mullet and river. 
mullet, both equally good. | 

Chriſtmas quarter. | 

DOREY, brile, gudgeons, gollin, ſmelts, crouch, perch, 
anchovy and loach, ſcollop and wilks, periwinkles, cockles, 
muſſels, geare, bearbet and hollebet. 

How to chuſe fiſh. 
To chuſe ſalmon, pike, trout, carp, tench, grailing, barbel, chu, 
ruff, eel, whiting, ſmelt, ſhad, &c. 

ALL theſe are known to be new or ſtale by the colour of 
their gills, their eaſineſs or hardneſs to open, the hanging or 
keeping up their fins, the ſtanding out or ſinking of their eyes, 
&c. and by ſmelling their gills. | 

Turbut. 


HE is choſen by his thickneſs and plumpneſs; and if his belly 
be of a cream colour, he muſt ſpend well ; but if thin, and his 
belly of a bluiſh white, he will eat very looſe. 


Cod and codling. 

CHUSE him by his thickneſs towards his head, and the whits- 

neſs of his fleſh when it is cut: and ſo of a codling. 
Lyng. 

FOR dried lyng, chuſe that which it thickeſt in the poll, and 

the fleſh of the brighteſt yellow. 
Scate and thornback. 
THESE are choſen by their thickneſs, and the ſhe-ſcate is 


the ſweeteſt, eſpecially if large. 
Soals. 


THESE are choſen by their thickneſs and ſtiffneſs; when 

their bellies are of a cream colour, they pend the firmer. 
Sturgeon. 

IF it cuts without crumbling, and the veins and griſtles give 
a true blue where they appear, and the fleſh a perfect white, 
then conclude it to be good. 

Freſh herrings and mackrel, 

IF their gills are of a lively ſhining redneſs, their eyes ſtand 
full, and the fiſh is iff, then they are new; but if duſty and 
faded, or ſinking and wrinkled, and tails limber, they are ſtale. 

5 Lobſters. | 
CHUSE them by their weight; the heavieſt are belt, if no We 


r 
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ter be in them : if new, the tail will be full ſmart, like a ſpring; 
if full, the middle of the tail will be full of hard, or reddiſh- 
ſkinned meat. Cock lobſter is known by the narrow back part of 
the tail, and the two uppermoſt fins within his tail are Riff and 
hard; but the hen is ſoft, and the back of her tail broader. 


Prawns, ſhrimps, and crabfiſh. 7 
THE two firſt, if ſtale, will be limber, and caſt a kind of limy 
ſmell, their colour fading, and they ſlimy : the latter will be 
limber in their claws and joints, their red colour turn blackiſh 
and duſky, and will have an ill ſmell under their throats ; other- 
wiſe all of them are good. 


Plaiſe and flounders. 


IF they are ſtiff, and their eyes be not ſunk or look dull, they 
are new; the contrary when ſtale. The belt ſort of plaiſe look 


bluiſh on the belly. 
Pickled ſalmon. 


IF the fleſh feels oily, and the ſcales are ſtiff and ſhining, and 
it comes in flakes, and parts without crumbling, then it is new 
and good, and not otherwiſe. 


Pickled and red herrings. 


FOR the firſt, open the back to the bone, and if the fleſh be 
white, ſleaky and oily, and the bone white, or a bright red, they 
are good, If red herrings carry a good gloſs, part well from 
the bone, and {ſmell well, then conclude them to be good. 


FauiTs and GarDEN-STuFF throughout the year. 


January fruits yet laſting, are, 
SOME grapes, the Kentiſh, ruſſet, golden, French, Lirton 
and Dutch pippins, John apples, winter queenings, the mari- 
gold and Harvey apples, potn-water, golden-dorſet, renneting, 


love's pearmain, and the winter-pearmain;z winter burgomot, 


vinter-boncretien, winter-maſk, winter Norwich, and great ſur- 
rein pears. All garden things much the ſame as in December. 


February fruits yet laſting. 
THE ſame as in January, except the golden-pippin and pom- 


water; alſo the pomery, and the winter- peppering and dagobent 
pear. 


March fruits yet laſting. 
THE golden ducket dauſet, pippins, rennetings, love's pear- 


main and John apples. The latter boncretien, and double- 
bloſſom pear. 
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April fruits yet laſting. 


YOU have now in the kitchen-garden and orchard, autumn 
carrots, winter ſpinach, ſprouts of cabbage and cauliflowers, 
turnip-tops, aſparagus, young raddiſhes, Dutch brown lettuce 
and creſſes, burnet, young onions, ſcallions, leeks, and early 
kidney beans. On hot beds, purſlain, cucumbers, and mu. 
rooms. Some cherries, green apricots, aad gooſeberries for tarts, 

Pippins, deuxans, Weſtbury apple, ruſſeting, gilliflower, the 
latter boncretien, oak pear, &c. 


May. The product of the kitchen and fruit garden. 


ASPARAGUS, cauliflowers, imperial, Sileſia, royal and cab- 
bage lettuces, burnet, purſlain, cucumbers, naſturtian flowers, 
peaſe and beans ſown in October, artichokes, ſcarlet ſtrawber- 
ries, and kidney beans. Upon the hot beds, May cherries, May 
dukes. On walls, green apricots, and gooſeberries. 

Pippins, deuxans, or John apple, Weſtbury apples, ruſſet- 
ting, gilliflower apples, the codling, &c. 

The great karvile, winter-boncretien, black Worceſter pear, 
ſurrein, and double bloſſom-pear. Now is the proper time to 
diſtil herbs, which are in their greateſt perfection. 


Fune. The produf? of the kitchen and fruit garden. 


ASPARAGUS, garden beans and peaſe, kidney beans, cauli- 
flowers, artichokes, Batterſea and Dutch cabbage, melons on the 
firſt ridges, young onions, carrots, and parſnips ſown in Febru- 
ary, purſlain, burrage, burnet, the flowers of naſturtian, the 
Dutch brown, the imperial, the royal, the Sileſia, and coſs let- 
tuces, ſome blanched endive and cucumbers, and all forts of 

ot-herbs. 

Green gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, ſome raſpberries, currants 
white and black, duke-cherries, red hearts, the Flemiſh and 
carnation-cherries, codlings, jannatings, and the maſculine apri- 
cot. And in the forcing frames all the forward kind of grapes. 


July. The product of the kitchen and fruit garden. 


RONCIVAL and winged peaſe, garden and kidney beans, 
cauliflowers, cabbages, artichokes, and their ſmall ſuckers, al 
ſorts of kitchen and aromatic herbs. Sallads, as cabbage-let- 


tuce, purſlain, burnet, young onions, cucumbers, ble gf 
* ve, 


7 
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dive, carrots, turnips, beets, naſturtian-flowers, muſk- melons, 
wood-ftrawberries, currants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, red and 
white jannatings, the Margaret apple, the primat-ruſſet, ſum- 
mer-green chiſſel and pearl pears, the carnation-morella, great 
bearer, Morocco, erigat, and begarreux-cherries, The nutmeg, 
Iſabella, Perfian, Newington, violet, muſcal, and rambouillet- 
peaches. Nectarines, the primodial, myrobalan, red, blue, am- 
ber, damaſk- pear, apricot, and cinnamon-plumbs; alſo the king's 
and lady Elizabeth's plumbs, &c. ſome figs and grapes, Walnuts 
in high ſeaſon to pickle, and rock-ſampier. The fruit yet laſting 
of the laſt year is, the deuxans and winter-ruſlering, 


Auguſt. The produ of the kitchen and fruit garden. 


CABBAGES and their ſprouts, cauliflowers, artichokes, cab- 
bage-lettuce, beets, carrots, potatoes, turnips, ſome beans, 
peaſe, kidney-beans, and all forts of kitchen-herbs, raddiſhes, 
horſe-raddiſh, cucumbers, creſſes, ſome tarragon, onions, gar- 
lick, rocumboles, melons, and cucumbers for pickling. 

Gooſeberries, raſpberries, currants, grapes; figs, mulberries 
and filberts, apples, the Windſor ſovereign, orange burgamot 
ſliper, red Catharine, king Catharine, penny- pruſſian, ſummer 


poppening, ſugar and louding pears. Crown Bourdeaux, layur, 


diſput, ſavoy and wallacotta-peaches ; the muroy, tawny, red 
Roman, little green cluſter, and yellow nectarines. 
Imperial blue, dates, yellow late pear, black pear, white nut- 
meg late pear, great Antony or Turkey and Jane plumbs. 
Cluſter, muſcadine, and cornelian grapes. 


September, The produft of the kitchen and fruit garden. 


GARDEN and ſome kidney-beans, roncival peaſe, artichokes, 
raddiſhes, cauliflowers, cabbage-lettuce, creſſes, chervile, oni- 
ons, tarragon, burnet, ſellery, endive, muſhrooms, carrots, 
turnips, ſkirrets, beets, ſcorzonera, horſe-raddiſh, garlick, ſha- 
lots, rocumbole, cabbage and their ſprouts, with ſavoys, which 
are better when more ſweetened with the froſt. 

Peaches, grapes, figs, pears, plumbs, walnuts, filberts, al- 
monds, quinces, melons, and cucumbers. 


Ofober. The produtt of the kitchen and fruit garden, 


SOME cauliflowers, artichokes, peaſe, beans, cucumbers, 
and melons; alſo July ſown kidney-beans, turnips, carrots, 
parſnips, potatoes, ſkirrets, ſcorzonera, beets, onions, garlick, 
thalots, rocumbole, chardones creſſes, chervile, muſtard, 
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raddiſh, rape, ſpinach, lettuce ſmall and cabbaged, burnet, tar- 
ragon. blanched ſellery and endive, late peaches and plumbs, 
rapes and figs. Mulberries, filberts, and walnuts. The bul- 
ace, pines, and arbuters ; and great variety of apples and pears, 


November. The produtt of the kitchen and fruit garden, 


CAULIFLOWERS in the greenhouſe, and ſome artichokes, 
carrots, parſnips, turnips, beets, ſkirrets, ſcorzonera, horſe. rad- 
diſh, potatoes, onions, garlick, ſhalots, rocumbole, ſellery, par- 
ſley, forrel, thyme, ſavoury, ſweet marjoram dry, and clary. 
Cabbages and their ſprouts, ſavoy-cabbage, fpinach, late cu- 
'cumbers. Hot herbs on the hot-bed, burnet, cabbage, lettuce, 


endive blanched ; ſeveral ſorts of apples and pears. 


Some bullaces, medlars, arbutas, walnuts, hazel nuts, and 


cheſnuts. 


December. The product of the kitchen and fruit garden, 


MANY forts of cabbages and ſavoys, ſpinach, and ſome cau- 
liflowers in the conſervatory, and artichokes in ſand. Roots we 
have as in the laſt month. Small herbs on the hot-beds for fal- 
lads, alſo mint, tarragon, and cabbage-lettuce preſerved un- 
der glaſſes; chervile. ſellery, and endive blanched. Sage, thyme, 

ſavoury, beet-leaves, tops of young beets, parſley, ſorrel, ſpinach, 
leeks, and ſweet marjoram, marigold-flowers, and mint dried. 
Aſparagus on the hot-bed, and cucumbers on the plants ſown 
in July and Auguſt, and plenty of pears and apples. 


FR — — — — 
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C9 AP. AXE. 


A certain cure ſor the bite of a mad dog. 


LET the patient be blooded at the arm nine or ten ounces. 
Take of the herbs, called in Latin, lichen cinerus terreſtris; 
in Engliſh, aſh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and 

wdered, half an ounce. 

Of black pepper powdered, two drachms. Mix theſe well to- 
gether, and divide the powder into four dozes, one of which mult 
be taken every morning faſting, for four mornings ſucceſſively, in 
half a pint of cow's milk warm. After theſe four dozes are 

taken, the patient muſt go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring 


- or river every morning faſting for a month. He muſt be dipt all 
over, but not to ſtay in (with his head above water) longer Tory 
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half a minute, if the water be very cold. After this he muſt go 
in three times a week for a fortnight longer. 

N. B. The lichen is a very common herb, and grows generally 
in ſandy and barren ſoils all over England. The right time to ga- 
ther it is in the months of October and November. Dr. Mead. 


Another for the bite of a mad dog. 


FOR the bite of a mad dog, for either man or beaſt, take ſix 
ounces of rue clean picked and bruiſed, four ounces of garlick 
peeled and bruiſed, four ounces of Venice treacle, and four 
ounces of filed pewter, or fcraped tin. Boil theſe in two quarts 
of the beſt ale, in a pan covered cloſe over a gentle fire, for the 
ſpace of an hour, then ſtrain the ingredients from the liquor. 
Give eight or nine ſpoonfuls of it warm to a man, or a woman, 
three mornings faſting, Eight or nine ſpoonfuls is ſufficient for 
the ſtrongeſt ; a leſſer quantity to thoſe younger, or of a weaker 
conſtitution, as you may judge of their ſtrength. Ten or twelve 
ſpoonfuls for a horſe or a bullock ;z three, four, or five to a 
ſheep, hog, or dog. This muſt be given within nine days after 
the bite ; it ſeldom fails in man or beaſt. If you bind ſome of 
the ingredients on the wound, it will be ſo much the better. 

Receipt againſt the plague. 

TAKE of rue, : ſage, mint, roſemary, wormwood, and la- 
vender, a handful of each; infuſe them together in a gallon 
of white wine vinegar, put the whole into a ſtone-pot cloſely 
covered up, upon warm wood-aſhes, for four days: after which 
draw off (or ſtrain through fine flanne]) the liquid, and put it 
into bottles well corked ; and into every quart bottle put a quar- 
ter of an ounce of camphire. With this preparation waſh your 
mouth, and rub your loins and your temples every day ; ſnuff a 
little up your noſtrils when you go into the air, and carry about 
you a bit of ſpunge dipped in the ſame, in order to ſmell to upon 
all occaſions, eſpecially when you are near any place or perſon 
that is infected. They write, that four malefactors (who had 
robbed the infeſted houſes, and murdered the people during the 
. courſe of the plague) owned, when they came to the gallows, that 

they had preſerved themſelves from the contagion, by uſing the 
above medicine only; and that they went the whole time from 
houſe to houſe without any fear of the diſtemper. 


Huw to keep clear from buggs. 


FIRST take out of your room all ſilver and gold lace, then 
ſet the chairs about the room, ſhut up your windows and 
doors, tack a blanket over each window, and before the chim- 
ney, and over the doors of the room, ſet open all cloſets and 


cup- 
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cupboard doors, all your drawers and boxes, bang the reſt of your 
bedding on the chairbacks, lay the feather-bed on a table, then 
fet a large broad earthen pan in the middle of the room, and in 
that ſet a chaffing diſh that ſtands on feet, full of charcoal well 
lighted |; your room is very bad, a pound of rolled brimſtone; 
if only a few, half a pound. Lay it on the charcoal, and get 
Gut of the room as quick as poſſibly you can, or it will take away 
your breath. Shut your door cloſe, with the blanket over it, and 
be ſure to ſer it ſo as nothing can catch fire. If you have any 
India pepper. throw it in with the brimſtone. You muſt take 
care to have the door open whilft you lay in the brimſtone, that 
you may get out as ſoun as poſſible. Don't open the door under 
fix hours, and then you mult be very careful how you goin to 
open the windows ; therefore let the doors ſtand open an hour 
betore you open the windows. Then bruſh and ſweep your 
room very clean, waſh it well with boiling lee, or boiling wa- 
ter, with a little unſlacked lime in it, get a pint of ſpirits of 
wine, a pint of ſpirit of turpentine, and an ounce of camphire; 
ſhake all well together, and with a bunch of feathers waſh your 
bedſtead very well and ſprinkle the reſt over the feather-bed, 
and about the wainſcot and room, 

If you find great ſwarms about the room, and ſome not dead, 
do this over again ; and you will be quite clear. Every ſpring 
and fall, waſh your bedſtead with half a pint, and you will never 
have a bugg ; but if you find any come in with new goods, or 
boxes, &c. only waſh your bedſtead, and ſprinkle all over your 
bedding and bed, and you will be clear ; but be ſure to do it 
as ſoon as you find one. If your room is very bad, it will be 
well to paint the room afrer the brimſtone is burat ia it. 

This never fails, if rightly done. | 


An effetual way to clear the bedſtead of buggs. 

TAKE quickſilver, and mix it well in a mortar with the white 
of an egg till the quickſilver js all well mixt, and there is no blub- 
bers; then beat up ſome white of an egg very fine, and mix with 
the quickſilver till it is like a fine ointment, then with a feather 
anoint the bedſtead all over in every creek and corner, and about 
the lacing and binding, where you think there is any. Do this two 
or three times: it is a certain cure, and will not ſpoil any thing. 


Directions to the houſe-maid. 


ALWAYS when you ſweep a room, throw a little wet ſand 
all over it, and that will gather up all the flew and duſt, pre- 
vent it from riſing, clean the boards, and ſave the b:dding, Pic 
tures, and all other furniture from duſt and dirt. "3 


As printed in che Firrn Eprrrox. 


To adreſs a turtle the Weſt Indian Way. 


TAKE the turtle out of the water the night before you intend 
to dreſs it, and lay it on its back, in the morning cut its throat 
or the head off. and let it bleed well ; then cut off the fins, ſcald, 
ſcale and trim them with the head, then raiſe the callepy (which 
is the belly or under ſhell) clean off, leaving to it as much meat as 
you conveniently can; then take from the back-ſhell all the meat 
and intrails, except the monſieur, which is the fat, and looks green, 
that maſt be baked to and with the ſhell; waſh all clean with ſalt 
and water, and cut it into pieces of a moderate ſize, taking from 
it the bon. +, and put them with the fins and head in a ſoop- pot, 
with a gallon of water, ſome falt, and two blades of mace. 
When it boils {kim it clean, then put in a bunch of thyme, parſley, 
ſavoury and young onions, and your veal part, except about one 
poundand a half, which muſt be made force-meat of as for Scotch 
collops, adding a little Cayan pepper ; when the veal has boiled 
in the ſoop about an hour, take it out and cut it in pieces, and 
put to the other part. The guts (which is reckoned the beſt part) 
mult be ſplit open, ſcraped and made clean, and cut in pieces about 
two inches long. The paunch or maw'muſt be ſcalded and ſkin- 
ned, and cut as the other parts, the ſize you think proper; then 
put them with the guts and other parts, except the liver, with 
half a pound of good freſh butter, a few ſhalots, a bunch of thyme, 
parſley, and a little ſavoury, ſeaſoned with ſalt, white pepper, 
mace, three or four cloves beaten, a little Cayan pepper, and take 
care not to put too much ; then let it ſtew about half an hour 
over a good charcoal- fire, and put in a pintand a half of Madeira 
wine and as much of the broth as will cover it, and let it ſtew till 
tender. It will take four or five hours doing. When almoſt 
enough, ſkim it, and thicken it with flour, mix with ſome veal 
broth, about the thickneſs of a fricaſey. Let your force-meat 
balls be fried about the ſize of a walnut, and be ſtewed about half 
an hour with the reſt; if any eggs, let them be boiled and clean- 
ed as you do knots of pullets eggs; and if none, get twelve or 
fourteen yolks of hard eggs: then put the ſtew (which is the 
callepaſh) into the back-ſhell, with the eggs all over, and put it 
into the oven to brown, or do it with a ſalamander, . * 


The 
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The callepy muſt be ſlaſhed in ſeveral places, and moderately 
ſeaſoned, with pieces of butter, mixt with chopped thyme, par. 
ſley and young onions, with ſalt, white pepper and mace beaten, 
and a little Cayan pepper; put a piece on each ſlaſh, and then 
ſome over, and a duſt of flour; then bake it in a tin or iron 
dripping-pan, in a briſk oven. 

The back- ſhell (which is called the callepaſh) muſt be ſea. 
ſoned as the callepy, and baked in a dripping-pan, ſet upright, 
with four brickbats, or any thing elſe. An hour and a half will 
bake it, which muſt be done before the ſtew is put in. 

The fins, when boiled very tender, to be taken out of the 
ſoop, and put into a ſtew-pan, with ſome good veal- gravy, not 
high coloured, a little Madeira wine, ſeaſoned and thickened as 
the callepaſh, and ſerved in a diſh by itſelf, 

The lights, heart and liver, may be done the ſame way, only 
a little higher ſeaſoned ; or the lights and heart may be ſtewed 
with the callepaſh, and taken out before you put it in the ſhell, 
with a little of the ſauce, adding a little more ſeaſoning, and 
diſh it by itſelf. 

The veal-part may be made friandos, or Scotch collops of. 
The liver ſhould never be ſtewed with the callepaſh, but always 
dreſt by itſelf, after any manner you like; except you ſeparate 
the lights and heart from the callepaſh, and then always ſerve 
them together in one diſh. Take care to ſtrain the ſoop, and 
ſerve it in a turreen, or clean china bewel. 

Diſhes. 
A Callepy, 
Lights, &c.—Soop—Fins. 

| Callepaſh. 

N. B. In the Weſt Indies they generally ſouſe the fins, and 
eat them cold ; omit the liver, and only ſend to table the cal- 
lepy, callepaſh, and ſoop. This is for a turtle about ſixty pounds 
weight. | 
To make ice-cream. 


TAKE two pewter-baſons, one larger than the other; the 
inward one muſt have a cloſe cover, into which you are to put 
your cream, and mix it with raſpberries, or whatever you like 
beſt, to give it a flavour and a colour. Sweeten it to your pa- 
late ; then cover it cloſe, and ſet it into the larger baſon. Fill it 
with ice, and a handful of ſalt: let it ſtand in this ice three 
quarters of an hour, then uncover it, and ſtir the cream well 
together ; cover it cloſe again, and let it ſtand half an hour 
longer, after that turn it into your plate, Theſe things are made 
at the pewterers, | | 4 
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A turkey, Cc. in jelly. 


BOIL a turkey or a fowl as white as you can, let it ſtand till 
cold, and have ready a jelly made thus : take a fowl, ſkin it, 
take off all the fat, don't cut it to pieces, nor break the bones ; 
take four pounds of a leg of veal, without any fat or ſkin, put 
it into a well tinned ſauce- pan, put to it full three quarts of wa- 
ter, ſet it on a very clear fire till it begins to ſimmer; be ſure 
to ſkim it well, but take great care it don't boil. When it is 
well ſkimmed, ſet it ſo as it will but juſt ſeem to ſimmer, put 
to it two large blades of mace, half an nutmeg, and twenty 
corns of white pepper, alittle bit of lemon- peel as big as a ſix- 
pence. This will take ſix or ſeven hours doing. When you think 
it is a ſtiff jelly, which you will know by taking a little out to 
cool, be ſure to {kim off all the fat, if any, and be ſure not to 
ſtir the meat in the ſauce-pan. A quarter of an hour before it 
is done, throw in a large tea ſpoonful of ſalt, ſqueeze in the 
juice of half a fine Seville orange or lemon ; when you think 
it is enough, ſtrain it off through a clean ſieve, but don't pour 
it off quite to the bottom, for fear of ſettlings. Lay the tur- 
key or fowl in the diſh you intend to ſend it to table in, then 
pour this liquor over it, let it ſtand till quite cold, and fend it 
to table. A few aſtertian flowers ſtuck here and there looks 
pretty, if you can get them ; but lemon, and all thoſe things 
are intirely fancy, This is a very pretty diſh for a cold colla- 
tion, or a ſupper. 

All forts of birds or fowls may be done this way. 


To make citron. 


QUARTER your melon and take out all the inſide, then put 
into the ſyrup as much as will cover the coat; let it boil in the 
{yrup till the coat is as tender as the inward part, then put them 
in the pot with as much ſyrup as will cover them. Let them 
ſtand for two or three days, that the ſyrup may penetrate thro' 
them, and boil your ſyrup to a candy height, with as much moun - 
tain wine as will wet your ſyrup, clarify it and then boil it to a 
candy height ; then dip in the quarters, and lay them on a ſieve 
to dry, and ſet them before a {low fire, or put them in a (low 
oven till dry. Obſerve that your melon is but half ripe, and 
when they are dry put them in deal boxes in paper. 


To candy cherries or green gages. 


DIP the ſtalks and leaves in white wine vinegar boiling, then 


ſcald them in ſyrup; take them out and boil them to a candy 
height ; 
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height ; dip in the cherries, and hang them to dry with the 
cherries downwards. Dry them before the fire, or in the ſun, 
Then take the plumbs, after boiling them in a thin ſyrup, peel 
off the {kin and candy them, and ſo hang them up to dry. 


To take ironmoldt out of linen. 


TAKE ſorrel, bruiſe it well in a mortar, ſqueeze it through 
a cloth, bottle it and keep it for uſe. Take a little of the above 
Juice, in a ſilver or tin ſauce- pan, boil it over a lamp, as it boils 
dip in the ironmold, don't rub it, but only {queeze it. As ſoon 
as the ironmold is out, throw it into cold water. | 


To make India pickle. 


TO a gallon of vinegar one pound of garlick, and three quar- 
ters of a pound of long pepper, a pint of muſtard ſeed, one pound 
of ginger, and two ounces of turmerick; the garlick muſt be 
laid in falt three days, then wip'd clean and dry'd in the ſun; 
the long pepper broke, and the muſtard ſeed bruiſed : mix all 
together in the vinegar, then take two large hard cabbages, and 
two cauliflowers, cut them in quarters, and ſalt them well; let 
them lie three days, and then dry them well in the ſun. 


N. B. The ginger muſt lie twenty - four hours in ſalt and wa- 
ter, then cut ſmall and laid in ſalt three days. | 


To make Engliſh catchup. | 

TAKE the largeſt flaps of muſhrooms, wipe them dry, but 
don't peel them, break them to pieces, and ſalt them very well; 
let them ſtand fo in an earthen pan for nine days, ſtirring them 
once or twice a day, then put them into a jugg cloſe ſtopp'd ſet 
into water over a fire for three hours; then ſtrain it through a 
ſieve, and to every quart of the juice put a pint of ſtrong ſtale 
mummy beer, not bitter, a quarter of a pound of anchovies, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, 'the ſame of cloves, half an ounce 
of pepper, a race of ginger, half a pound of ſhalots : then boll 
them altogether over a flow fire tilt half the liquor is waſted; 
keeping the pot cloſe covered; then ſtrain it through a flannel 
bag. If the anchovies don't make it ſalt enough, add a little ſalt. 


To prevent the infection among horned cattle. 


MAKE an iſſue in the dewlap, put in a peg of black helle- 
bore, and rub all the vents both behind and before with tar. 
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NECESSARY DIRECTIONS, 


Whereby the reader may eaſily attain the uſeful 
art of CARVING. 


To cut up a turkey. 


RAISE the leg, open the joint, but be ſure not to take off 
the leg; lace down both ſides of the breaſt, and open the pinion 
of the breaſt, but do not take it off; raiſe the merry-thought be- 
tween the breaſt-bone and the top, raiſe the brawn, and turn it 
outward on both fides, but be careful not to cut it off, nor break 
it; divide the wing · pinions from the joint next the body, and ſtick 
each pinion where the brawn was turned out ; cut off the ſharp 
end of the pinion, and the middle · piece will fit the place exactly. 


A buſlard, capon, or pheaſant, is cut up in the ſame manner. 


To rear a gooſe. 


CUT off both legs in the manner of ſhoulders of lamb ; 
take off the belly-piece cloſe to the extremity of the breaſt ; 
lace the gooſe down both ſides of the breaft, about half an inch 
trom the ſharp bone : divide the pinions, and the fleſh firſt laced 
with your knife, which muſt be raiſed from the bone, and taken 
off with the pinion from the body; then cut up the merry- 
thought, and cut another ſlice from the breaſt-bone, quite 
through; laſtly, turn up the carcaſe, cutting it aſunder, the 
back above the loin-bones. 


To unbrace a mallard or duck. 


' FIRST raiſe the pinions and legs, but cut them not off; 
then raiſe the merry-thought from the breaſt, and lace it down 
both ſides with your knife. 


To unlace a Coney. | | 


THE back muſt be turned downward, and the apron divided 
from the belly; this done, flip in your knife between the kid- 
neys, looſening the fleſh on each fide ; then turn the belly, cut 
the back croſs- ways between the wings, draw your knife down 


both ſides of the back-bone, dividing the ſides and leg "_ the 
I 1 = ack. 
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back. Obſerve not to pull the leg too violently from the bone 
when you open the ſide, but with great exactneſs lay open che 
ſides from the ſcut to the ſnoulder; and then put the legs together. 


To wing a partridge or quail. 


AFTER having raiſed the legs and wings, uſe ſalt and pow- 
dered ginger for ſauce. 


To allay a pheaſant or teal. 


THIS differs in nothing from the foregoing, but that you 
muſt uſe ſalt only for ſauce. 


To diſmember a hern, 


CUT off the legs, lace the breaſt down each ſide, and open 
the breaſt-pinion, without cutting it off ; raiſe the merry-thought 
between the breaſt-bone and the top of it; then raiſe the brawn, 
turning it outward on both ſides ; but break it not, nor cut it 
off; ſever the wing-pinion from the joint neareſt the body, ſtick- 
ing the pinions in the place where the brawn was : remember 
to cut off the ſharp end of the pinion, and ſupply the place with 
the middle piece. | . | 

In this manner ſome people cut up a capon or pheaſant, and like- 

wiſe a bittern, 75 no ſauce but ſalt. 


To thigh a woodcock. 


THE legs and wings muſt be raiſed in the manner of a fow!, 
only open the head for the brains. And ſo you thigh curlews, 
plover, or ſnipe, uſing no ſauce but ſalt. 


To diſplay a crane, 


AFTER his legs are unfolded, cut off the wings ; take them 
up, and ſauce them with powdered ginger, vinegar, ſalt, and 
muſtard. | 


To lift a ſwan. 


SLIT it fairly down the middle of the breaſt, clean through 
the back, from the neck to the rump ; divide it in two parts, 
neither breaking or tearing the fleſh ; then lay the halves in 4 
charger, the ſlit ſides downwards ; throw ſalt upon it, and ſet 
it again on the table. The ſauce muſt be chaldron, ſerved up 
in ſaucers. 
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Obſervations on preſerving Salt Meat, fo as to 
keep it mellow and fine for three or four 
Months; and to preſerve potted Butter. 


AK E care when you ſalt your meat in the ſummer, that it 
be quite cool after it comes from the butcher's ; the way is, 
to lay it on cold bricks for a few hours, and when you ſalt it, lay 
it upon an inclining board, to drain off the blood; then falt it 
a-freſh, add to every pound of ſalt half a pound of Liſbon ſugar, 
and turn it in the pickle every day; at the month's end it will 
be fine : the falt which is commonly uſed, hardens and ſpoils all 
the meat; the right ſort is that called Lounds's ſalt; it comes 
from Nantwich in Cheſhire : there is a very fine ſort that comes 
from Malden in Eſſex, and from Suffolk, which is the reaſon 
of that butter being finer than any other ; and if every body 
would make uſe of that ſalt in potting butter, we ſhould not 
have ſo much bad come to market; obſerving all the general 
rules of a dairy. If you keep your meat long in ſalt, half the 
quantity of ſugar will do; and then beſtow loaf ſugar, it will 
eat much finer. This pickle cannot be called extravagant, be- 
cauſe it will keep a great while : at three or four months end, 
boil it up; if you have no meat in the pickle, ſkim it, and when 
cold, only add a little more ſalt and ſugar to the next meat you 
put in, and it will be good a twelvemonth or longer. 
Take a leg of mutton-piece, veiny or thick flank-piece, with- 
out any bone, pickled as above, only add to every pound of {alt 
an ounce of ſaltpetre ; after being a month or two in the pickle, 
take it out, and lay it in ſoft water a few hours, then roaſt it; 
it eats fine. A leg of mutton, or ſhoulder of veal does the ſame. 
It is a very good thing where a market is at a great diſtance, aud 
a large family obliged to provide a great deal of meat. 
As to pickling of hams and tongues, you have the receipt in 
the foregoing cha pters; but ule either of theſe fine ſalts, and they 
| 2 2 will 
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will be equal to any Bayonne hams, provided your porkling is 
fine and well fed, 


To dreſs a mock turtle. 


TAKE a calf's head, and ſcald off the halr, as you would do 
of a pig ; then clean it, cut off the horny part in thin ſlices, 
with as little of the lean as poſſible ; put in a few chopp'd oyſters, 
and the brains; have ready between a quart and three pints of 
ſtrong mutton or veal gravy, with a quart of Madeira wine, a 
large tea-{poonful of Cayan butter, a large onion chopped very 
ſmall, peel off an half of a large lemon, ſhred as fine as poſlible, 
a little ſalt, the juice of four lemons, and ſome {ſweet herbs cut 
ſmall; ſtew all theſe together till the meat is very tender, which 
will be in about an hour and an half; and then have ready the 
back ſhell of a turtle, lined with a paſte of flour and water, 
which you muſt firſt ſet in the oven to harden ; then put in 
the ingredients, and ſet it into the oven to brown the top; and 
when that is done, ſuit your garniſh at the top with the yolks 
of eggs boiled hard, and force-meat balls. 

N. B. This receipt is for a large head ; if you cannot get the 
ſhell of a turtle, a china ſoop-diſh will do as well; and if no 
oven is at hand, the ſetting may be omitted; and if no oyſters 
is to be had, it is very good without. 

It has been dreſſed with but a pint of wine, and the juice of 
two lemons. 

When the horny part is boiled a little tender, then put in 
your white meat. 

It will do without the oven; and take a fine knuckle of veal, 
cut off the ſkin, and cut ſome of the fine firm lean into ſmall 
pieces, as you do the white meat of a turtle, and ſtew it with 
the other white meat above. | 

Take the firm hard fat which grows between the meat, and 
lay that into the ſauce of ſpinage or ſorrel, till half an hour be- 
fore the above is ready; then take it out, and lay it on a ſieve 
to drain; and put in juice to ſtew with the above. The re- 
mainder of the knuckle will help the gravy. 


To ſtet a buttock of beef. 


TAKE the beef that is ſoaked, waſh it clean from alt, and 
let it lie an hour in ſoft water; then take it out, and put it into 
your pot, as you would do to boil, but put no water in, cover it 
cloſe with the lid, and let it ſtand over a middling fire, not fierce, 
but rather flow : it will take juſt the ſame time to do, as if * 
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do be boiled; when it is about half done, throw in an onion, a 
little bundle of ſweet herbs, a little mace and whole pepper; 
cover it down quick again; boil roots and herbs as uſual to eat 
with it. Send it to table with the gravy in the diſh. 


To ſtew green peaſe the Fews way. 


TO two full quarts of peaſe put in a full quarter of a pint 
of oil and water, not ſo much water as oil ; a little different 
ſort of ſpices, as mace, clove, pepper, and nutmeg, all beat fine; 
a little Cayan pepper, a little ſalt; let all this ſtew in a broad, 
flat pipkin; when they are half done, with a ſpoon make two or 
three holes; into each of theſe holes break an egg, yolk and 
white; take one egg and beat it, and throw over the whole 
when enough, which you will know by taſting them ; and the 
egg being quite hard, ſend them to table. | 

If they are not done in a very broad, open thing, it will be a 
great difficulty to get them out to lay in a diſh. 

They would be better done in a ſilver or tin diſh, on a ſtew- 
hole, and go to table in the ſame diſh : it is much better than 
putting them out into another diſh, 


To dreſs haddocks after the Spaniſh way. 


TAKE a haddock, waſhed very clean and dried, and broil it 
nicely ; then take a quarter of a pint of oll in a ſtew- pan, ſeaſon 
it with mace, cloves, and nutmeg, pepper and ſalt, two cloves 
of garlick, ſome love apples when in ſeaſon, a little vinegar ; 
put in the fiſh, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour over 
a ſlow fire. | | | 
Flounders done the ſame way, are very good. 


Minced haddocks after the Dutch way. 


BOIL them, and take out all the bones, mince them very 
fine with parſley and onions ; ſeaſon with nutmeg, pepper and 
lalt, and ew them in butter, juſt enough to keep moiſt ; ſqueeze 
the juice of a lemon, and when cold, mix them up with eggs, 
and put into a puff-paſte. 


To dreſs haddocks the Fews way. 

TAKE two large fine haddocks, waſh them very clean, cut 
them in ſlices about three inches thick, and dry them in a cloth 
take a gill either of oil or butter in a ſtew- pan, a middling onion 
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cut ſmall, a handful of parſley waſhed and cut ſmall ; let it juſt 

boil up in either butter or oil, then put in the fiſh; ſeaſon it with 

' beaten mace, pepper and falt, half a pint of ſoft water; let it 

ſtew ſoftly, till it is thoroughly done ; then take the yolks of 

two eggs, beat up with the juice of a lemon, and juſt as it is 
done enough, throw it over, and ſend it to table. 


A Spaniſh peaſe ſoop. 

TAKE one pound of Spaniſh peaſe, and lay them in water the 
night before you uſe them ; then take a gallon of water, one 
quart of fine ſweet oil, a head of garlick ; cover the pot cloſe, 
and let it boil till the peaſe are ſoft ; then ſeaſon with pepper 
and ſalt; then beat up the yolk of an egg, and vinegar to your 


palate ; poach ſome eggs, lay in the diſh on ſippets, and pour 
the ſoop on them. Send it to table. 
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To make onion ſoop the Spaniſh way. 


TAKE two large Spaniſh onions, peel and lice them; let 
them boil very ſoftly in half a pint of fweet oil till the onions are 
very ſoft ; then pour on them three pints of boiling water ; ſeaſon 
with beaten pepper, falt, a little beaten clove and mace, two 
ſpoonfuls of vinegar, a handful of parſley waſhed clean, and 
chopped fine; let it boil faſt a quarter of an hour; in the mean 
time, get ſome ſippets to cover the bottom of the diſh, fried 
quick, not hard; lay them in the diſh, and cover each ſippet 
with a poached egg; beat up the yolks of two eggs, and throw 
over them; pour in your ſoop, and ſend it to table. 

Garlick and ſorrel done the ſame way, eats well. 


Milt ſoop the Dutch way. 


TAKE a quart of milk, boil it with cinnamon and moiſt ſu- 
gar; put ſippets in the diſh, pour the milk over it, and ſet it 
over a charcoal fire to ſimmer, till the bread is ſoft, Take the 
yolks of two eggs, beat them up, and mix with a little of the 
milk, and throw it in; mix it all together, and ſend it up © 
table. 5 


Fiſh paſties the Italian way. 


| TAKE ſome flour, and knead it with oil : take a ſlice of fa 
mon ; ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and dip into ſweet 
oil, chop onion and parſley fine, and ſtrew over it; lay it in the 
paſte, and double it up in the ſhape of the ſlice of ſalmon: * 
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piece of white paper, oil it, and lay under the paſty, and bake 
it ; it is beſt cold, and will keep a month. 
Mackrel done the ſame way ; head and tail together folded 


in a paſty, eats fine. 


Aſparagus dreſſed the Spaniſh way. 

TAKE the aſparagus, break them in pieces, then boil them 
ſoft, and drain the water from them : take a little oil, water and 
vinegar, let it boil, ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, throw in the 
aſparagus, and thicken with yolks of eggs. | 

Endive done this way, is good ; the Spaniards add ſugar, but 
that ſpoils them. Green peaſe dane as above, are very good; 
only add a lettuce cut ſmall, and two or three onions, and leave 


out the eggs. 
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Red cabbage dreſſed after the Dutch way, good for a cold 
in the breaſt. 


TAKE the cabbage, cut it ſmall, and boil it ſoft, then drain 
it, and put it in a ftew-pan, with a ſufficient quantity of oil and 
butter, a little water and vinegar, and an onion cut {mall ; ſea- 

ſon it with pepper and ſalt, and let it ſimmer on a ſlow fire, till 


all the liquor is waſted. 


Cauliflcwers dreſſed the Spaniſh way. 


BOIL them, but not too much; then drain them, and put 
them into a ſtew-pan ; to a large cauliflower put a quarter of 
a pint of ſweet oil, and two or three cloves of garlick; let them 
try till brown; then ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, two or 
three ſpoonfuls of vinegar z cover the pan very cloſe, and let 
them ſimmer over a very {low fire an hour. 


Carrots and French beans dreſſed the Dutch way. 


SLICE the carrots very thin, and juſt cover them with water; 
ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, cut a good many onions and 
parſley ſmall, a piece of butter; let them ſimmer over a (low 
fire till done. Do French beans the ſame way. | 


Beans dreſſed the German way. 


TAKE a large bunch of onions, peel and ſlice them, a great 
quantity of parſley waſhed and cut ſmall, throw them into a 
ſew-pan, with a pound of butter; ſeaſon them well with pepper 
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and ſalt, put in two quarts of beans; cover them cloſe, and le 
them do till the beans are brown, ſhaking the pan often. Dy 
peaſe the ſame way. 


Artichoke-ſuckers dreſſed the Spaniſh way. 
CLEAN arid waſh them, and cut them in half; then bol 
them in water, drain them from the water, and put them into; 
ſtew- pan, with a little oil, a little water, and a little vinega; 
ſeaſon them with pepper and falt ; ſtew them a little while, an 
thicken them with yolks of eggs. 
They make a pretty garniſh done thus ; clean them and hal 


boil them; then dry them, flour them, and dip them in yolk 
of eggs, and fry them brown, 


To dry pears without ſugar. 


TAKE the Norwich)pears, pare them with a knife, and pu 
them in an earthen pot, and bake them not too ſoft ; put then 
into a white-plate pan, and put dry ſtraw under them, and ly 
them in an oven after bread is drawn; and every day warm the 
oven to the degree of heat as when the bread is newly draws. 
Within one week they muſt be dry. 


To dry lettuce-ſtalks, artichoke-ſtalks, or cabbage-ſtalk, 


TAKE the ſtalks, peel them to the pith, and put the pith in 
a ſtrong brine three or four days; then take them out of the 
brine, boil them in fair water very tender, then dry them with: 
cloth, and put them into as much clarified ſugar as will cover 
them, and ſo preſerve them as you do oranges ; then take then 
and ſet them to drain; then take freſh ſugar, and boil it to the 
height ; take them out and dry them. 


Artichokes preſerved the Spaniſh way. 

TAKE the largeſt you can get, cut the tops of the leaves of, 
waſh them well and drain them; to every artichoke pour in 2 
large ſpoonful of oil; ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt. Send them 
to the oven, and bake them, they will keep a year. 

N. B. The Italians, French, Portugueſe, and Spaniards have 
variety of ways of drefling of fiſh, which we have not, viz 

As making fiſh-ſoops, ragoos, pies, &c. 
For their ſoops, they uſe no gravy, nor in their ſauces, think- 
ing it improper to mix fleſh and fiſh together; but make 72 
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fin · ſoops with fiſh, viz. either of craw-fiſh, lobſters, &. tak- 
ing only the juice of them. 


For EXAMPLE. 


TAKE your craw-fiſh, tie them up in a muſlin rag, and boil 
them; then preſs ont their juice for the aboveſaid uſe. | 


For their pies. 


THEY make ſome of carp; others of different fiſh : and ſome 
they make like our minced pies, viz. They take a carp, and 
cut the fleſh from the bones, and mince it ; adding currants, &c. 


Almond rice. 


BLANCH the almonds, and pound them in a marble or wooden 
mortar ; and mix them in a little boiling water, preſs them as 
long as there is any milk in the almonds; adding freſh water 
every time; to every quart of almond juice, a quarter of a 
pound of rice, and twoor three ſpoonfuls of orange-flower wa- 
ter; mix them all together, and ſimmer it over a very ſlow charcoal 
fire, keep ſtirring it often; when done, ſweeten it to your pa- 
late; put it into plates, and throw beaten cinnamon over it. 


Sham chocolate. 


TAKE a pint of milk, boil it over a ſlow fire, with ſome 
whole cinnamon, and ſweeten it with Liſbon ſugar, beat up the 
yolks of three eggs, throw all together into a chocolate pot, and 
mill it one way, or it will turn. Serve it up in chocolate cups. 


Marmalade of eggs the Jews way. 


TAKE the yolks of twenty-four eggs, beat them for an hour: 
clarify one pound of the beſt moiſt ſugar, four ſpoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, one ounce of blanched and pounded al- 
monds ; ſtir all together over a very flow charcoal fire, keeping 
ſtirring it all the while one way, till it comes to a conſiſtence; 
then put it into coffee-cups, and throw a little beaten cinnamon 
on the top of the cups. 

'This marmalade, mixed with pounded almongs, with orange- 


peel, and citron, are made in cakes of all ſhapes, ſuch as birds, 
fiſh, and fruit. 


) 


A cake 
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A cake the Spaniſh way. 


TAKE twelve eggs, three quarters of a pound of the beſt 
moilt ſugar, mill them in a chocolate-mill, till they are all of a 
lather ; then mix in one pound of flour, half a pound of pound. 
ed almonds, two ounces of candied orange-peel, two ounces of 


citron, four large ſpoonfuls of orange-water, half an ounce of 


cinnamon, and a glaſs of fack. It is better when baked in a 
ſlow oven. 


Another way. 


TAKE one pound of flour, one pound of butter, eight eggs, 
one pint of boiling milk, two or three ſpoonfuls of ale yeaſt, 
or a glaſs of French brandy ; beat all well together; then ſet it 
before the fire in a pan, where there is room for it to riſe ; co- 
ver it cloſe with a cloth and flannel, that no air comes to it; 
when you think it is raiſed ſufficiently, mix half a pound of the 


belt moiſt ſugar, an ounce of cinnamon beat fine; four ſpoon- 


fuls of orange-flower water, one ounce of candied orange-peel, 
one ounce of citron, mix all well together, and bake it. 


To dry plumbs. 


TAKE pear-plumbs, fair and clear coloured, weigh them and 
fit them up the fides ; put them into a broad pan, and fill it 
full of water, ſet them over a very (low fire; take care that the 
ſkin does not come off; when they are tender take them up, and 
to every pound of plumbs put a pound of ſugar ; ſtrew a little 


on the bottom of a large ſilver baſon; then lay your plumbs in, 


one by one, and ſtrew the remainder of your ſugar over them; 
ſet them into your ſtove all night, with a good warm fire the 
next day; beat them, and ſet them into your ſtove again, and 
let them ſtand two days more, turning them every day ; then 
take them out of the ſyrup, and lay them on glaſs, plates to dry. 


To make ſugar of pearl, 


TAKE damaſk roſe-water half a pint, one pound of fine 
ſugar, half an ounce of prepared pearl beat to powder, eight 
leaves of beaten gold ; boil them together according to art ; add 
the 1 and gold leaves when juſt done, then caſt them on 4 
Mar dle. | | 


To 
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To make fruit wafers of codlings, plumbs, &c. 


TAKE the pulp of any fruit rubb'd through a hair- ſieve, and 
to every three ounces of fruit take ſix ounces of ſugar finely ſift- 
ed. Dry the ſugar very well till it be very-hot, heat the pulp 
alſo till it be very hot; then mix it aud ſet over a ſlow char- 
coal-fire, till it be almoſt a-boiling, then pour it in glaſſes or 
trenchers, and ſet it in the ſtove till you fee it will leave the 
glaſſes ; but before it begins to candy turn them on papers in 
what form you pleaſe. You may colour them red with clove 
gilly-flowers ſteeped in the juice of lemon, 


To make while waſers. 


BEAT the yolk of an egg and mix it with a quarter of a 
pint of fair water ; then mix half a pound of beſt flour, and 
thin it with damaſk roſe- water till you think it of a proper thick- 


neſs to bake. Sweeten it to your palate with fine ſugar finely 
lifted. 


To make brown wafers. 


TAKE a quart of ordinary cream, then take the yolks of 
three or four eggs, and as much fine flour as will make it into a 
thin batter ; ſweeten it with three quarters of a pound of fine 
ſugar finely ſearſed, and as much pounded cinnamon as will make 
it talte, Do not mix them till the cream be cold; butter your 
pans, and make them very hot before you bake them, —. 


How to dry peaches. 


TAKE the faireſt and ripeſt peaches, pare them into fair 
water ; take their weight in double-refined ſugar, of one half 
make a very thin ſyrup ; then put in your peaches, boiling them 
till they look clear, then ſplit and ſtone them. Boil them till 
they are very tender, lay them a-draining, take the other half 
of the ſugar, and boil it almoſt to a candy ; then put in your 
peaches, and let them lye all night, then lay them on a glaſs, 
and ſet them in a ſtove till they are dry. If they are ſugar'd 
too much, wipe them with a wet cloth a little: let the firſt ſy- 
rup be very thin, a quart of water toa pound of ſugar. 


How to make almond knots. 


TAKE two pounds of almonds, and blanch them in hot 
Water; beat them in a mortar, to a very fine paſte, with roſe- 
water; 
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water; do what you can to keep them from oiling. Take 3 
pound of double refined ſugar, fifted through a lawn ſieve, 
leave out ſome to make up your knots, put the reſt into a pan 
upon the fire, till it is ſcalding hot, and at the ſame time have 
your almonds ſcalding hot in another pan ; then mix them to- 
gether with the whites of three eggs beaten to froth, then let 
it ſtand till it is cold, then roll it with ſome of the ſugar 

left out, and lay them in platters of paper. They will not roll 
into any ſhape, but lay them as well as you can, and bake themin 
a cool oven: It muſt not be hot, neither muſt they be coloured, 


To preſerve apricots. 


TAKE your apricots and pare them, then ſtone what you 
can whole ; then give them a light boiling in a pint of water, 
or according to your quantity of fruit ; then take the weightof 
your apricots in ſugar, and take the liquor which you boil them 
in and your ſugar, and boil it till it comes to a ſyrup, and give 
them a light boiling, taking off the ſcum as it riſes. When the 
ſyrup jellies it is enough ; then take up the apricots, and cover 
them with the jelly, and put cut paper over them, and lay them 
down when cold. 


How to make almond milk for a waſh. 


TAKE five ounces of bitter almonds, blanch them and beat 
them in a marble mortar very fine. You may put in a ſpoonful 
of ſack, when you beat them; then take the whites of three 
new-layed eggs, three pints of ſpring-water, and one pint of 
ſack. Mix them all very well together ; then ſtrain it through 
a fine cloth, and put it into a bottle, and keep it for uſe. You 
may put in lemon, or powder of pearl, when you make uſe of it. 


How no make gooſeberry wafers. 


TAKE gooſeberries before they are ready for preſerving ; cut 


off the black heads, and boil them with as much water as will 
cover them all to maſh ; then paſs the liquor and all, as it will 
run through a hair-ſieve, and put ſome pulp through withaſpoon, 
but not too near, It is to be pulp'd neither too thick nor too 
thin; meaſure it, and to a pill of it take half a pound of double- 
refined ſugar ; dry it, put it to your pulp, and let it ſcald on a flow 
fire, not to boil at all. Stir it very well, and then will riſe a frothy 
white ſcum, which take clear off as it riſes ; you muſt ſcald and 


&im it till no ſcum riſes, and it comes clean from the pan 154 
then 
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then take it off, and let it cool a little. Have ready ſheets of glaſs 
very ſmooth, about the thickneſs of parchment, which is not very 
thick. You mult ſpread it on the glaſſes with a knife, very thin, 
even, and ſmooth ; then ſet it in the ſtoye with a flow fire: if 
you do it in the morning, at night you muſt cut it into long pieces 
with-a broad caſe-knife, and put your knife clear under it, and 
fold it two or three times over, and lay them in a ſtove, turning 
them ſometimes till they are pretty dry ; but do not keep them too 
long, for they will loſe their colour. If they do not come clean 
off your glaſſes at night, keep them till next morning. 


How to wake the thin apricot chips. 


TAKE your apricots or peaches, pare them and cut them 
very thin into chips, and take three quarters of their weight in 
ſugar, it being finely ſierced; then put the ſugar and the apricot 
into a pewter-diſh, and ſet them upon coals; and when the ſugar 
is all diſſolved, turn them upon the edge of the diſh out of the ſy- 
rup, and ſo ſet them by. Keep them turning till they have drank 
up the ſyrup; be ſure they never boil. They muſt be warmed in 
the ſyrup once every day, and fo layed out upon the edge of the 
diſh, till all the ſyrup be drank. 


How to make little French biſcuits. 


TAKE nine new-layed eggs, take the yolks of two out, and 
take out the tredles, beat them a quarter of an hour, and put in 
a pound of ſierced ſugar, and beat them together three quarters 
of an hour, then put in three quarters of a pound of flour, very 
fine and well dried. When it is cold, mix all well together, and 
beat them about half a quarter of an hour firſt and laſt. If you 
Pleaſe put in a little orange-flower water, and a little grated le- 
mon-peel ; then drop them about the bigneſs of a half-crown, 
(but rather long than round) upon doubled paper a little buttered, 
yy ons ſugar on them, and bake them in an oven, after 
mancnet, 


How to preſerve pippins in jelly. 
TAKE pippins, pare, corg, and quarter them; throw them 
into fair water, and boil them till the ſtrength of the pippins be 
boiled out, then ſtrain them through a jelly-bag ; and to a pound 
of pippins take two pounds of double-refined ſugar, a pint of 
this Pippin liquor, and a quart of ſpring water; then pare the 
pippins very neatly, cut them into halves Nightly cored, throw 
them into fair water. When your ſugar is melted, and your 


ſyrup 
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ſyrup boiled a little, and clean ſkimmed, dry your pippins with , 


clean cloth, throw them into your ſyrup ; take them off the fire 


a little, and then ſet them on again, let them boil as faſt as joy 
poſſibly can, having a clear fire under them till they jelly; you 
muſt take them off ſometimes and ſhake them, but flir them not 
with a ſpoon; alittle before you take them off the fire, ſqueeze the 
juice of a lemon and orange into them, which muſt be firſt paſſe 
a tiffany ; give them a boil or two after, ſo take them up, elle they 
will turn red. At the firſt putting of your ſugar in, allow a littl: 
more for this juice; you may boil orange or lemon peel very ten- 
der in ſpring water, and cut them in thin long pieces, and then 
boil them in a little ſugar and water, and put themin the botton 
of your glaſſes ; turn your pippins often, even in the boiling. 


How to make blackberry de ine. 


TAKE your berries when full ripe, put them into a larg: 
veſſel of wood or ſtone, with a ſpicket in, and pour upon then 
as muck boiling water as will juſt appear at the top of them; 
as ſoon as you can endure your hand in them, bruiſe them y 
well, till all the berries be broke; then let them ſtand cloſe co- 
vered till the berries be well wrought up to the top, which uſu- 
ally is three or four days; then draw off the clear juice into ano- 
ther veſſel; and add to every ten quarts of this liquor one pound 


of ſugar, ſtir it well in, and let it ſtand to work in another vel- 


ſel like the firſt, a week or ten days ; then draw it off at the ſpicket 
through a jelly-bag, into a large veſſel; take four ounces cf 
iſinglaſs, lay it in ſteep twelve hours in a pint of white wine: 
the next morning boil it till it be all diſſolved, upon a ſlow fire; 
then take a gallon of your blackberry juice, put in the diffolvel 
iſinglaſs, give it a boil together, and put it in hot. 

% | 


The beſt way to make raiſin wine. 


TAKE a clean wine or brandy hogſhead ; take great care i 
is very ſweet and clean, put in two hundred of raiſins, ſtalks and 
all, and then fill the veſſel with fine clear ſpring-water : let it 
ſtand till you think it has done hiſſing ; then throw in two quarts 
of fine French brandy ; put in the bung lightly, and in about 
three weeks or a month, if you are ſure it has done fretting, ſtop 
it down cloſe : let it ſtand ſix months, peg it near the top, and! 
you find it very fine and good, fit for drinking, bottle it off, or elſe 
ſtop it up again, and let it ſtand ſix months longer. It ſho! 


ſtand ſix months in the bottle: this is by much the beſt way of 
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making it, as I have ſeen by experience, as the wine will be 
much ſtronger, but leſs of it: the different ſorts of raiſins make 
rite a different wine; and after you have drawn off all the 
wine, throw on ten gallons of ſpring-water ; take off the head 
of the barrel, and ſtir it well twice a day, preſſing the raiſins as 
well as you can; Jet it ſtand a fortnight or three weeks, then 
draw it off into a proper veſſel to hold it, and ſqueeze the raiſins 
well; add two quarts of brandy, and two quarts of ſyrup of el- 
derberries, ſtop it cloſe when it has done working; and in about 
three months, it will be fit for drinking. If you don't chuſe to make 
this ſecond wine, fill your hogſhead with ſpring-water, and ſet in 
the ſun for three or four months, and it will make excellent vinegar, 


How to preſerve white quinces whole, 


TAKE the weight of your quince in ſugar, and put a pint of 
water toa pound of ſugar, make it into a ſyrup, and clarifyit ; 
then core your quince and pare it, and put it into your ſyrup, and 
let it boil till it be all clear; then put in three ſpoonfuls of jelly, 
which muſt be made thus: over night, lay your quince- kernels 
in water, then ſtrain them, and put them into your quinces, and 
let them have but one boil afterwards, 


How to make orange wafers. 


TAKE the beſt oranges, and boil them in three or four wa- 
ters, till they be tender; then take out the kernels and the juice, 
and beat them to pulp, in a clean marble mortar, and rub them 
through a hair-ſieve; to a pound of this pulp take a pound and 
an half of double-refined ſugar, beaten and fierced ; take half of 
jour ſugar, and put it into your oranges, and boil it till it ropes ; 
then take it from the fire, and when it is cold, make it up in 
paſte with the other half of your ſugar ; make but alittle at a time, 
for it will dry too faſt ; then with a little rolling-pin roll them out 
28 thin as tiffany upon papers; cut them round with a little drink- 
ing. glaſs, and let them dry, and they will look very clear. 


How to make orange cakes. 


TAKE the peels of four oranges, being firſt pared, and 


the meat taken out, boil them tender, and beat them {mall in 
a marble mortar ; then take the meat of them, and two more 
Fas your ſeeds and ſkins being picked out, and mix it with 
fl peelings that are beaten; ſet them on the fire, with a ſpoon- 

or two of orange · flower water, keeping it ſtirring till that moi- 


ſture 
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ſture be pretty well dried up; then have ready to every pound of 
that pulp, four pounds and a quarter of double-refined ſugar, finely 
ſierced: make your ſugar very hot, and dry it upon the fire, and 
then mix it and the pulp together, and ſet it on the fire again, til 
the ſugar be very well melted, but be ſure it does not boil; you 
may put in a little peel, ſmall ſhred or grated, and when it is cold, 
draw it up in double papers; dry them before the fire, and when 
you turn them, put two together; or you may keep them in deep 
. glaſſes or pots, and dry them as you have occaſion, 


How to make white cakes like china diſhes. 


TAKE the yolks of two eggs, and two ſpoonfuls of fack, 
and as much roſe- water, ſome carraway ſeeds, and as much 
flour .as will make it a paſte ſtiff enough to roll very thin : if 
you would have them like diſhes, you muſt bake them upon 
diſhes buttered. Cut them out into what work you pleaſe to 
candy them; take a pound of fine ſierced ſugar perfumed, and 
the white of an egg, and three or four ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, 
ſtir it till it looks white; and when that paſte is cold, do it with 
a feather on one ſide. This candied, let it dry, and do the 
other ſide ſo, and dry it alſo. 


To make a lemoned honey-comb. 


TAKE the juice of one lemon, and ſweeten it with fine ſu- 
gar to your palate; then take a pint of cream, and the white 
of an egg, and put in ſome ſugar, and beat it up; and as the 
froth riſes, take it off, and put it on the juice of the lemon, till 
you have taken all the cream off upon the lemon; make it the 
day before you want it in a diſh that is proper. 


How to dry cherries. 


TAKE eight pounds of cherries, one pound of the beſt pow- 
dered ſugar, ſtone the cherries over a great deep baſon t 
glaſs, and lay them one by one in rows, and ſtrew a little fuga 
thus do till your- baſon is full to the top, and let them ſtand 
till the next day; then pour them out into a great pomp ſet 
them on the fire; let them boil very faſt a quarter of an hour, 
or more; then pour them again into your baſon, and let them 
ſtand two or three days; then take them out, and lay them one 
by one on hair-ſieves, and ſet them in the ſun, or an oven, til 
they are dry, turning them every day upon dry ſieves: if hey 
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eren, it mbſt be as little warm as you can juſt feel if, when you 
hold your hand in it. 


How to make fine almond cakes. | 


TAKE a pound of Jordan almonds, blanch them, beat them 
very fine with a little orange-flower water, to keep them from 
oiling ; then take a pound and a quarter of fine ſugar, boil it to 
a high candy: then put in your almonds ; then take two freſh 
lemons, grate off the rhind very thin, and put as much juice as 
to make it of a quick taſte; then put it into your glaſſes, and 
ſet it into your ſtove, ſtirring them often, that they do not can- 
dy: ſo, when it is a little dry, put it into little cakes upon ſheets 
of glaſs to dry. | 


How to make Uxbridge cakes. 


TAKE a pound of wheat flour, ſeven pounds of currants, 
half a nutmeg, four pound of butter, rub your butter cold very 
well amongſt the meal, dreſs your currants very well in ths 
flour, butter, and ſeaſoning, and knead it with ſo much good 
new yeaſt as will make it into a pretty high paſte; uſually two 
pennyworth of yeaſt to that quantity ; after it is kneaded well 


together, let it ſtand an hour to riſe ; you may put half a pound 
of paſte in a cake. 


How to make mead. 


TAKE ten gallons of water, and two gallons of honey, a 
handful of raced ginger; theh take two lemons, cut them in 
pieces, and put them into it, boil it very well, keep it ſkim- 
ming ; let it ſtand all night in the ſame veſſel you boil it in, the 
next morning barrel it up, with two or three ſpoonfuls of good 
yealt, About three week* or a month after, you may bottle it. 


Marma de of cherries. 


TAKE five pounds of cherries ſtoned, and two pounds of 
hard ſugar, ſhred your cherries, wet your ſugar with the juice 
that runneth from them then put the cherries into the ſugar, 
and boil them pretty faſt till it be a marmalade; when it is 
cold, put it up in glaſſes for uſe. 


To ary damoſins. 


TAKE for pounds of damoſins ; take one pound of fine 
SATs maxe „ ';rup of it, with about a pint of fair water; 
n put in your damoſins, ſtir it into your hot ſyrup, ſo let them 
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ſtand on a little fire, to keep them warm for half an hour ; 
put all into a baſon, and cover them, let them ſtand till the next 
day; then put the ſyrup from them, and ſet it on the fire, and 
when it is very hot, put it on your damofins : this do twice a. 
day for three days together; then draw the ſyrup from the da- 
moſins, and lay them in an earthen diſh, and ſet them in an oven 
after bread is drawn; when the oven is cold, take them and turn 
them, and lay them upon clean diſhes ; ſet them in the ſun, or 
in another oven, till they are dry. 


Marmalade of quince white. 

TAKE the quinces, pare them and core them, put then 
into water as you pare them, to be kept from blacking, then 
boil them ſo tender that a quarter of ſtraw will go through 
them ; then take their weight of ſugar, and beat them, break 
the quinces with the back of a ng and then put in the 
ſugar, and let them boil faſt uncovered, till they flide from the 


bottom of the pan: you may make paſte of the ſame, only dry 
it in a ſtove, drawing it out into what form you pleaſe. 


To preſerve apricots or plumbs green. 


TAKE your plumbs before-they have ſtones in them, which 
you may know by putting a pin through them; then coddle 
them in many waters, till they are as green as graſs: peel them 
and coddle them again ; you muſt take the weight of them in 
ſugar, and make a ſyrup ; put to your ſugar a jack of water: 
then put them in, ſet them on the fire to boil lowly, till they 
be clear, ſkimming them often, and they will be very green. 
Put them up in glaſſes, and keep them for ule. 


To preſerve cherries. 

TAKE two pounds of cherries, one pound and an half of 
fugar, half a pint of fair water, melt your ſugar in it; when it i; 
melted, put in your other ſugar and your cherries ; then boil 
them ſoftly, till all the ſugar be melted ; then boil them falt, 
and ſkim them; take them off two or three times and ſhake 
them, and put them on again, and let them boil faſt ; and 
when they are of a good colour, and. the ſyrup will ſtand, the) 
are enough, a BR 4 
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To preſerve barberries. 
TAKE the ripeſt and beſt barberries you can find ; take the 
weight of them in ſugar ; then pick out the ſeeds and tops, 
wet your ſugar with the juice of them, and make a ſyrup, then 
put in your barberries, and when they boil, take them off and 
ſhake them, and ſet them on again, and let them boil, and re- 
peat the ſame, till they are clean enough to put into glaſſes, 


Wiggs. 


TAKE three pounds of well-dried flour, one nutmeg, a lit- 
tle mace and ſalt, and almoſt half a pound of carraway com- 
fits; mix theſe well together, and melt half a pound of butter 
in a pint of ſweet thick cream, ſix ſpoonfuls of good ſack, four 
yolks and three whites of eggs, and near a pint of good light 
yeaſt ; work theſe well together, and cover it, and ſet it down 
to the fire to riſe: then let them reſt, and lay the remainder, 
the half pound of carraways on the top of the wiggs, and pur 
them upon papers well flowered and dried, and let them have as 
quick an oven as for tarts, 


To make fruit waſers; codlings or plumbs do beſt. 


TAKE the pulp of fruit, rubbed through a hair- ſieve, and to 
three ounces of pulp take fix ounces of ſugar, finely ſearſed; 
dry your tugar very well, till it be very hot, heat the pulp alſo 
very hot, and put to it your ſugar, and heat it on the fire, till it 
be almoſt at boiling 3 then pour it on the glaſſes or trenchers, 
and ſet it in the ſtove, till you ſee it will leave the glaſſes, (but 
before it begins to candy) take them off, and turn them upon 
papers in what form you pleaſe; you may colour them red with 
clove gilliflowers ſteeped in the juice of lemon. 


How” to make marmalade of cranges. 


TAKE the oranges and weigh them ; to a pound of oranges 
take half a pound of pippins, and almoſt half a pint of water, 
a pound and an half of ſugar ; pare your oranges very thin, and 
fave the peelings : then take off the ſkins, and boil them till 
they are very tender, and the bitternefs is gone out of them. In 
the mean time pare your pippins, and ſlice them into water, and 
boil them till they are clear, pick out the meat from the ſkins 
of your oranges, before you boil them; and add to that meat the 
meat of one lemon: then take the peels you have boiled tender, 
nd ſhred them, or cut them into very thick ſlices, what length 
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you pleaſe; then ſet the ſugar on the fire, with ſeven or eight 
ſpoonfuls of water, ſkim it clean; then put in the peel, and the 
meat of the oranges and lemons, and the pippins, and fo boil 
them; put in as much of the outward rind of the oranges as 
you think fit, and ſo boil them till they are enough. | 


Ctacknels, | 
TAKE half a pound of the whiteſt flour, and a pound of ſu- 
gar beaten ſmall, two ounces of butter cold, one ſpoonful of 
carraway-ſceds, ſteeped all night in vinegar: then put in three 
yolks of eggs, and a little roſe-water, work your paſte altoge- 
ther ; and after that beat it with a rolling-pin, till it be light; 
then coll it out thin, and cut it with a glaſs, Jay it thin on plates 


| buttered, and prick them with a pin; then take the yolks of two 


eggs, beaten with roſe water, and rub them over with it; then 
ſet them into a pretty quick oven; and when they are brown 
take them out and lay them in a dry place. 


To mare orange loaves. 


TAKE your orange, and cut a round hole in the top, take 
out all the meat, and as much of the white as you can, with- 
out breaking the ſkin: then boil them in water till tender, 
ſhifcing the water till *tis not bitter; then take them up and 
wipe them dry: then take a pound of fine ſugar, a quart of wa- 
ter, or in proportion to the oranges ; boil it, and take off the 
{cum as it riſeth : then put in your oranges, and let them boila 
little, and Jet them lie a day or two in the ſyrup; then take the 
volks of two eggs, a quarter of a pint of cream (or more) beat 
them well together ; then grate in two Naples biſcuits, (or white 
bread) a quarter of a pound of butter, and four ſpoonfuls of 
ſack; mix it all together till your butter is melted ; then fill 
the oranges with it, and bake them in a flow oven as long as 
you would a cuſtard, then ſtick in ſome cut citron, and fill them 
up with ſack, butter, and ſngar grated over, 


To make a lemon "tower or pudding. 


GRATE the outward rind of three lemons ; take three 
quarters of a ponnd of ſugar, and the ſame of butter, the yolks 
ot eight eggs, beat them in a marble mortar, at leaſt an hour 3 
then lay a thin rich cruſt in the bottom of the diſh you bake it 
in, as you may ſomething alſo over it : three quarters of an hour 


will bake it. Make an orange pudding-the ſame way, but ow | 
2 | the 
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the rinds, and boil them firſt in ſeveral waters, till the bitterneſs 
is boiled out. 


How to make the clear lemon cream. 


TAKE a pill of clear water, infuſe in it the rind of a lemon, 
till it taſte of it; then take the whites of ſix eggs, the juice of 
four lemons ; beat all well together, and run them through 
a hair-ſieve, ſweeten them with double-reſined ſugar, and ſet 
them on the fire not too hot, keeping ſtirring ; and when it is 
thick enough, take it off. 


How to make chocolate. 
TAKE ſix pounds of cocoa nuts, one pound of anniſeeds, four 


ounces of long pepper, one of cinnamon, a quarter of a pound 


of almonds, one pound of piſtachios, as much achiote as will 
make it the colour of brick ; three grains of muik, and as much 
ambergreaſe, ſix pounds of loaf-ſugar, one ounce of nutmegs, 
dry and beat them, and ſearſe them through a fine ſieve : your 
almonds muſt be beat to a paſte, and mixed with the other in- 
gredients; then dip your ſugar in orange-flower or roſe-water, 
and put it in a ſkillet, on a very gentle charcoal fire; then put in 
the ſpice, and ſtew it well together; then the muſk and amber- 
oreaſe ; then put in the cocoa-nuts laſt of all; then achiote, wet- 
ting it with the water the ſugar was dipt in; ſtew all theſe very 
well together over a hotter fire than before; then take it up, 
and put it into boxes, or what form you like, and ſet it to dry 
in a warm place. The piſtachios and almonds muſt be a little 
beat in a mortar, then ground upon a ſtone. 


Another way to make chocolate. 


TAKE fx pounds of the beſt Spaniſh nuts, when parch'd and 
clean'd from the hulls ; take three pounds of ſugar, two ounces 
of the beſt cinnamon, beaten and fitted very fine; to every two 
pounds of nuts put in three good vanelas, or more or leſs as yon 


pleaſe; to every pound of nuts half a dram of cardamum ſeeds, 
very finely beaten and ſearſed. 


Cheeſecakes withcut currants, 


TAKE two quarts of new milk, ſet it as it comes from the 
cow, With as little runnet as you can; when it is come, break 


it as gently as you can, and whey it well; then paſs it through 


a hair-ſfeve, and put it into a marble mortar, and bear into it a 
pound of new butter, waſhed in roſe-water ; when that is well 
Aa 3 mingled 
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mingled in the curd, take the yolks of ſix eggs, and the whites 
of three, beat them very well with a little thick cream and ſalt; 
and after you have made the coffins, juſt as you put them into 
the cruſt; (which muſt not be till you are ready to ſet them 
into the oven) then put in your eggs and ſugar, and a whole 
nutmeg finely grated ; ſtir them all well together, and fo fi 
your cruſts; and if you put a little fine ſugar ſearſed into the 
cruſt, it will roll the thiner and cleaner ; three ſpoonfuls of 
thick ſweet cream will be enough to beat up your eggs with. 


How to preſerve white pear plumbs. 


TAKE the fineſt and cleareſt from ſpecks you can get; to a 
pound of plumbs take a pound and a quarter of ſugar, the fineſt 
you can get, a pint and quarter of water; lit the plumbs and 
None them, and prick them full of holes, ſaving ſome ſugar beat 
fine laid in a baſon; as you do them, lay them in, and ftrew - 
ſugar over them; when you have thus done, have half a pound 
of ſugar, and your water ready made into a thin ſyrup, and'a 
little cold; put in your plumbs with the ſlit fide downwards, ſet 
them on the fire, keep them continually boiling, neither too ſlow 
nor too faſt; take them often off, ſhake them round, and ſkin 
them well; keep them down into the ſyrup continually, for fear 
they loſe their colour; when they are thoroughly ſcalded, ſtrew 
on the reſt of your ſugar, and keep doing fo till they are enough, 
which you may know by their glaſing towards the latter end; 
boil them up quickly. 


To preſerve currants. 


TAKE the weight of the currants in ſugar, prick out the 
ſeeds; take to a pound of ſugar half a jack of water, let it 
melt; then put in your berries, and let them do very leiſurely, 
ſkim them, and take them up, let the ſyrup boil, then put them 
on again, and when they are clear, and the ſyrup thick enough, 
take them off, and when they are cold put them up in glaſſes. 


To preſerve raſpberries. 


TAKE of the raſpberries that are not too ripe, and take the 
weight of them in ſugar, wet your ſugar with a little water, and 
put in your berries, and let them boil ſoftly, take heed of break- 
Ing them; when they are clear, take them up, and boil the fy- 
rup till it be thick enough, then put them ip again, and when 
they are cold put them up ip glaſſes, 
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To make biſcuit bread. 


TAKE half a pound of very fine wheat flour, and as much 
ſugar finely ſearfed, and dry them very well before the fire, dry 
the flour more than the ſugar; then take four new laid eggs, 
take out the ſtrains; then ſwing them very well; then put the 
ſugar in, and ſwing it well with the eggs ; then put the flour 
in it, and beat all together half an hour at the leaſt; put in 
ſome anniſeeds, or carraway ſeeds, and rub the plates with 
butter, and ſet them into the oven. 


To candy angelica. 


TAKE it in April, boil it in water till it be tender; then 
take it up and drain it from the water very well ; then ſcrape the 
outſide of it, and dry it in a clean cloth, and lay it in the ſyrup, 
and let it lie in three or four days, and cover it cloſe : the ſyrup 
muſt be ſtrong of ſugar, and keep it hot a good while, and let 
it not boil; after it is heated a good while, lay it upon a pye- 
plate, and ſo let it dry; keep it near the fire leſt it diſſolve. 


To preſerve cherries, 


TAKE their weight in ſugar before you ſtone them ; when 
ſtoned, make your ſyrup ; then put in your cherries, let them 
boil lowly at the firſt, till they be thoroughly warmed ; then 
boil them as faſt as you can; when they are boiled clear, put in 
the jelly, with almoſt the weight in ſugar, ſtrew the ſugar on 
the cherries: for the colouring, you muſt be ruled by your eye; 
to a pound of ſugar put a jack of water, ſtrew your ſugar on 
them before they boil; and put in the juice of currants ſoon 
after they boil. 


To dry pear plumbs, 


TAKE two pounds of pear plumbs to one pound of ſugar 
ſtone them, and fill them every one with ſugar ; lay them in an 
earthen pot, put to them as much water as will prevent burn- 
ing them; then ſet them in an oven after bread is drawn; let 
them ſtand till they be tender; then put them into a ſieve to 
drain well from the ſyrup ; then ſet them in an oven again, un- 


til they be a little dry; then ſmooth the ſkins as well as you can, 
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and ſo fill them; then ſet them in the oven again to harden; 
then waſh them in water ſcalding hot, and dry them very well ; 
then put them in the oven again very cool to blue them, put 
them between two pewter diſhes, and ſet them in the oven, 


The filling for the aforeſaid plumbs. 


TAKE the plumbs, wipe them, prick them in the ſeams, put 
them in a pitcher, and ſet them in a little boiling water ; let 
them boil very tender; then pour moſt of the 1:quor from them, 
then take off the ſkins and the ſtones; to a pint of the pulp a 
pound of ſugar well dried in the oven; then let it boil till the 
ſcum riſe, which take off very clean, and put into earthen plates, 
and dry it in an oven, and fo fill the plumbs. 


\ 


To candy caſſia. 


TAKE as much of the powder of brown caſſia as will lie 
upon two broad ſhillings, with what muſk and ambergreaſe you 
think fitting: the caſha and perfume muſt be powdered toge- 
ther; then take a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and boil it toa 
candy-hcight ; then put in your powder, and mix it well toge- 
ther, and pour it in pewter ſaucers or plates, which muſt be but- 
| tered very thin, and when it is cold it will flip out: the caſſa 

is to be bought at London; ſometimes it is in powder, and 
ſometimes in a hard lamp. 


To make carraway cakes, 


TAKE two pounds of white flower, and two pounds of coarſe 
loaf ſugar well/dried, and fine ſifted ; after the flour and ſugaris 
ſifted and weighed, then mingle them together ; fift the flour 
and ſugar together, throw. a- hair- ſieve into the bowl you uſe it 
in; to them you muſt have two pounds of good butter, eighteen 
eggs, leaving out eight of the whites; to theſe you muſt have 
four ounces of candied orange, five or ſix ounces of carraway com- 
fits: you muſt firſt work the butter with raſe- water, till you can 
ſce none of the water, and your butter muſt be very ſoft ; then 
put in flour and ſugar, a little at a time, and likewiſe your eggs; 
but you muſt beat your eggs very well, with ten ſpoonfuls of fack; 
ſo you muſt put in each as you think fit, keeping it conftantly 
beating with your hand, till you have put it into the hoop for the 
oven; do not put in your ſweetmeats and ſeeds, till you 5 
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ready to put into your hoop : you muſt have three or four 
doubles of cap-paper under the cakes; and butter the paper 
and hoop : you muſt ſift ſome fine ſugar upon your cake, When 
it goes into the oven. 


To preſerve pippins in ſlices. 

WHEN your pippias are prepared, but not cored, cut them 
in ſlices, and take the weight of them in ſugar, put to your 
ſugar a pretty quantity of water, let it melt, and ſkim it, let it 
boil again very high; then put them into the ſyrup when they are 
clear; lay them in ſhallow glaſſes, in which you mean to ſerve 
them up ; then put in the ſyrup a candied orange-peel cut in 
little ices very thin, and lay about the pippin; cover them with 
ſyrup, and keep them about the pippin, 


Sack cream like butter. 


TAKE a quart of cream, boil it with mace, put to it ſix egg- 
yolks well beaten, ſo let it boil up; then take it off the fire, 
and put in a little ſack, and turn it; then put it in a cloth, and 
let the whey run from it; then take it out of the cloth, and ſea- 
{on it with roſe-water and ſugar, being very well broken with a 
ſpoon; ſerve it up in the diſh, and pink it as you would do a diſh 
of butter, ſo ſend it in with cream and ſugar. 


Barley cream. 


TAKE a quart of French barley, boil it in three or four wa- 
ters, till it be pretty tender; then ſet a quart of cream on the 
fre with ſome mace and nutmeg ; when it begins to boil, drain 
out the barley from the water, put in the cream, and let it boil 
till it be pretty thick and tender; then ſeaſon it with ſugar and 
ſalt. When it is cold ſerve it u p. ö 


Almond butter. 


TAKE a quart of cream, put in ſome mace whole, and a 
quartered nutmeg, yolks of eight eggs well beaten, and threc- 
quarters of a pound of almonds well blanched, and beaten ex- 
tremely ſmall, with a little roſe-water at] ſugar; put all theſe 
together, ſet them on the fire, and ſtir them till they begin to 
boil; then take it off, and you will find it a little cracked; ſo 
lay a ſtrainer in a cullender, and pour it into it, and let it * a 
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day or two, till you ſee it is firm like butter; then run it chro 
a cullender, then it will be like little comfits, and fo ſerve it 
UP. IP 


TAKE a pound and a half of very fine flour, one pound of 
cold butter, half a pound of ſugar, work all theſe well together 
into a paſte, then roll it with the palms of your hands into balls, 
and cut them with a claſs into cakes ; lay them in a ſheet of pa- 
per, with ſome flour under them; to bake them you may make 
tumblers, only blanch in almonds, and beat them ſmall, and lay 
them in the midft of a long piece of paſte, and roll it round with 
your fingers, and caft them into knots, in what fafhion you 
pleaſe ; prick them and bake them. N 


Sugar cakes another way. 


TAKE half a pound of fine ſugar ſearſed, and as much flour, 
two eggs beaten with a little roſe-water, a piece of butter about 
the bigneſs of an egg, work them well together, till they be a 
{ſmooth paſte ; then make them into cakes, working every one 
with the palms of your hands; then lay them in plates, rub'd 
over with a little butter ; ſo bake them in an oven little more 
than warm. You may make knots of the ſame the cakes are 
made of; but in the mingling you muſt put in a few carraway 
ſeeds; when they are wrought to paſte, roll them with the 
ends of your fingers into ſmall rolls, and make it into knots; 
lay them upon pye- plates rubb'd with butter, and bake them. 


Clouted cream. | 


TAKE a gill of new milk, and ſet it on the fire, and take 
ſix ſpoonfuls of roſe- water, four or five pieces of large mace, 
put the mace on a thread ; when it boils, put to them the yolks 
of two eggs very well beaten; ſtir theſe very well together; 
then take a quart of very good cream, put it to the reſt, and 
ſtir it together, but let it not boil after the cream is in. Pour it 
out of the pan you boil it in, and let it ſtand all night; the 
next day take the top off it, and ſerve it up. 


Quince cream. 


TAKE your quinces, and put them in boiling water unpa- 
red, boil them apace uncovered, leſt they diſcolour when they 
are boiled, pare them, beat them very tender with ſugar; of 
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take cream, and mix it till it be pretty thick: if you boil your 
cream with a little cinnamon, it will be better, but Jet it be 
cold before you put it to your quince. 


Citron cream. 


TAKE a quart of cream, and boil it with three pennyworth 
of good clear iſing-glaſs, which muſt be tied up in a piece of 
thin tiffany ; put in a blade or two of mace ſtrongly boiled in 
your cream and iſing-glaſs, till the cream be pretty thick; 
ſweeten it to your taſte, with perfumed hard ſugar ; when it is 
taken off the fire, put in a little roſe- water to your taſte; then 
take a piece of your green freſheſt citron, and cut it in little bits, 
the breadth of point-dales, and about half as long; and the 
cream being firſt put into diſhes, when it is half cold, put in your 
citron, fo as it may bat ſink from the top, that it may not be 
ſeen, and may lie before it be at the bottom ; if you waſh your 
citron before in roſe- water, it will make the colour better and 
freſher ; ſo let it ſtand till the next day, where it may get no 
water, and where it may not be ſhaken, 


Cream of apples, quince, gooſeberries, prunes, or raſp- 
deri, 


TAKE to every quart of cream four eggs, being firſt well 
beat and ſtrained, and mix them with a little cold cream, and 
put it to your cream, being firſt boiled with whole mace; keep 
it ſtirring, till you find it begin to thicken at the bottom and 
ſides; your apples, quinces, and berries muſt be tenderly boiled, 
ſo as they will cruſh in the pulp; then ſeaſon it with roſe-water 
and ſugar to your taſte, putting it up into diſhes; and when they 
are cold, it there be any roſe-water and ſugar, which lies wate- 
riſh at the top, let it be drained out with a ſpoon : this pulp 
muſt be made ready before you boil your cream ; and when it 
is boiled, cover over your pulp a pretty thickneſs with your egg 
cream, which mult have a little roſe-water and ſugar put to it. 


Sugar loaf cream. 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of hartſhorn, and put it to a pot- 
tle of water, and ſet on the fire in a pipkin, covered till it be 
ready to leeth then pour off the water, and put a pottle of wa- 
ier more to it, and let it ſtand ſimmering on the fire till it be 
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conſumed to a pint, and with it two ounces of iſing-glaſs waſhed 
in roſe-water, which muſt be put in with the ſecond water; then 
ſtrain it, and let it cool; then take three pints of cream, and boil 
it very well with a bag of nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, and mace; 
then take a quarter of a pound of Jordan almonds, and lay them 
one night in cold water to blanch; and when they are blanched, 
let them lie two hours in cold water; then take them forth, and 
dry them in a clean linen cloth, and beat them in a marble mor- 
tar, with fair water or roſe-water, beat them to a very fine pulp, 
then take ſome of the aforeſaid cream well warmed, and put the 
pulp by degrees into it, ſtraining it through a cloth with the 
back of a ſpoon, till all the goodneſs of the almonds be ſtrained 
out into the cream; then ſeaſon the cream with roſe- water and 
ſugar ; then,take the aforeſaid jelly, warm it till it diſſolve, and 
ſeaſon it with roſe-water and ſugar, and a grain of ambergreaſe 
or muſk, if you pleaſe; then mix your cream and jelly together 
very well, and put it into glaſſes well warmed, . (like ſugar 
loaves) and let it ſtand all night; then put them forth upon a 
plate or two, or a white china diſh, and tick the cream with 
piony kernels, or {ſerve them in glaſſes one on every trencher. 


Conſerve of roſes boiled. 


TAKE red roſes, take off all the whites at the bottom, or 
elſewhere, take three times the weight of them in ſugar ; put to 
2 pint of roſes a pint of water, ſkim it well, ſhred your roſes a 
little before you put them into water, cover them, and boil the 
leaves tender in the water ; and when they are tender, put in 
your ſugar; keep them ſtirring, leſt they burn when they are 


tender, and the ſyrup conſumed. Put them up, and ſo keep 
them for your uſe, | | 


How to make orange biſcuits. 


PARE your oranges, not very thick, put them into water, 
but firſt weigh your peels, let it ſtand over the fire, and let it boil 
till it be very tender; then beat it in a marble mortar, till it be 
a very fine {mooth paſte ; to every ounce of peels put two ounces 
and a half of double-refined ſugar well ſearſed, mix them well to- 
gether with a ſpoon in the mortar; then ſpread it with a knife 
upon pye-plates, and ſet it in an oven a little warm, or before the 
fire ; when it feels dry upon the top, cut it into what faſhion 
you pleaſe, and turn them into another plate, and ſet my 
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flove till they be dry: where the edges look rough, when it is 
dry, they muſt be cut with a pair of ſciſſars. | 


How to make yellow varniſb. 


TAKE a quart of ſpirit of wine, and put to it eight ounces 
of ſeedcake, ſhake it half an hour; next day it will be fit for 
uſe, but ſtrain it firſt ; take lamb-black, and put in your varniſh 
about the thickneſs of a pancake ; mix it well, but ſtir it not too 
faſt ; then do it eight times over, and let it ſtand till the next day; 
then take ſome burnt ivory, and oil of turpentine 2s fine as 
butter; then mix it with ſome of your varniſh, till you have 
varniſhed it fit for poliſhing ; then poliſh it with tripola in fine 
flour; then lay it on the wood ſmooth, with one of the bruſhes; 
then let it dry, and do it fo eight times at the leaſt : when it is 
very dry lay on your varniſh that is mixed, and when it is dry, 
poliſh it with a wet cloth dipped in tripola, and rub it as hard 
as you would do platters. | 


How to make a pretty varniſh to colour little baſtets, bowls, 
or any board where nothing hot is ſet on. 


TAKE either red, black or white wax, which colour you 
want to make: to every two ounces of ſealing-wax one ounce of 
of ſpirit of wine, pound the wax fine, then ſift it through a fine 
layn- ſieve, till you have made it extremely fine: put it into a 
large phial with the ſpirits of wine, ſhake it, let it ſtand within 
the air of the fire forty- eight hours, ſhaking it often; then with 
a little bruſh rub your baſkets all over with it: let it dry, and 
co it over a ſecond time, and it makes them look very pretty. 


How to clean gold or filver lace. 


TAKE alabaſter finely beaten and ſearſed, and put it into an 
earthen pipkin, and ſet it upon a chaffing-diſh of coals, and 
let it boil for ſome time, ſtraining it often with a ſtick firſt 
when it begins to boil, it will be very heavy ; when it is enough, 
you will find it in the ſtirring very light; then take it off the 
tire, lay your lace upon a piece of flannel, and ſtrew your 
powder upon it; knock it well in with a hard cloth bruſh : 


Nw you think it is enough, bruſh the powder out with a clean 
n 
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How to make fweet powder for cloaths. 
TAKE orris roots two pound and a half, of lignum rodicum 
fix ounces, of ſcraped cypreſs roots three ounces, of damaſk roſes 
carefully dried a pound and a half, of Benjamin four ounces 
and a half, of ſtorax two ounces and a half, of ſweet-marjoran 
three ounces, of ſabdanum one ounce, and a dram of calamus 


aromaticus, and one dram of muſk cods, fix drams of lavender 
and flowers, and mellilot flowers, if you pleaſe, 
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To clean white ſatlins, flowered filks with gold and ſilos 
in them. 

TAKE ſtale bread crumbled very fine, mixed with powder 
blue, rub it very well over the ſilk or ſattin; then ſhake it well, 
and with clean foft cloths duſt it well: if any gold or ſilvet 
flowers, afterwards take a piece of crimſon in grain velvet, and 
rub the flowers with it. , 


To keep arms, iron or ſteel from ruſtling. 


TAKE the filings of lead, or duſt of lead, finely beaten in 
an iron mortar, putting to it oil of ſpike, which will make the 
iron ſmell well: and if you oil your arms, or any thing that is 
made of iron or ſteel, you may keep them in moilt airs from 
ruſting. | 


The Jews way to pickle beef, which will go good to tht 
Wet- Indies, and keep a year good in the pickle, and 
with care will go the Eaſt- Indies. 


TAKE any piece of beef without bones, or take the bones 
out, if you intend to keep it above a month; take mace, clove, 
nutmeg, and pepper, and juniper-berries beat fine, and rub 
the beef well, mix falt and Jamaica pepper, and bay-leaves; 
Jet it be well ſeaſoned, let it lie in this ſeaſoning a week or ten 
days, throw in a good deal of garlick and ſhalot ; boil fome of 
the beſt white wine vinegar, lay your meat in a pan or g 
veſſel for the purpoſe, with the pickle; and when the vineg? 
is quite cold, pour it over, cover it cloſe. If it is for a voyage, 
cover it with oil, and let the cooper hoop up the bart 
very well: this is a good way in a hot country, where meat 
will not keep; then it muſt be put into the vinegar my 
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with the ſeaſoning ; then you may either roaſt or ſtew it, but 
is beſt ſtewed, and add a good deal of onion and parſley chop- 
ped. fine, ſome white wine, a little catchup, truffles and morels, 
"2 little good gravy, a piece of butter rolled in flour, or a little 
oil, in which the meat and onions ought to ſtew a quarter of an 
hour before the other ingredients are put in: then put all in, 
and ſtir it together, and let it ſtew till you think it enough. 
This is a good pickle in a hot country, to keep beef or veal 
that is dreſſed, to eat cold. : 


How to make cyder. 


AFTER all your apples are bruiſed, take half of your quan- 
tity and ſqueez®them, and the juice you preſs from them 
upon the others half bruiſed, but not ſqueezed, in a tub for the 
purpoſe, having a tap at the bottom; let the juice remain upom 
the apples three or four days, then pull out your tap, and let 
your juice run into ſome other veſſel ſet under the tub to receive 
it; and if it run thick, as at the firſt it will, pour it upon the 
apples again, till you ſee it run clear; and as you have a quantity, 
put it into your veſſel, but do not force the cyder, but let it drop 
as long as it will of its own accord : having done this, after you 
perceive that the ſides begin to work, take a quantity of iſing- 
glaſs, an ounce will ſerve forty gallons, infuſe this into ſome 
of the cyder till it be diſſolved ; put to an ounce of ifing-glaſs 
a quart of cyder, and when it is fo diſſolved, pour it into the veſ- 
fel, and ſtop it cloſe for two days, or ſomething more; then draw 
off the cyder into another veſſel: this do fo often till you per- 
ceive your cyder to be free from all manner of fediment, that 
may make it ferment and fret itſelf : after Chriſtmas you may 
boil it; you may, by pouring water on the apples, and preſſing 
them, make a pretty ſmall cyder : if it be thick and muddy, by 
uſing lng gal, you may make it as clear as the reſt; you muſt 
diſſolve the iſing-glaſs over the fire, till it be jelly. 


For fining cyder. 


TAKE two quarts of ſkim- mill, four ounces of iſing - glaſs, 
cut the iſing· glaſs in pieces, and work it luke- warm in the milk. 
over the fire; and when it is diſſolved, then put it it cold into 
the hogſhead of cyder, and take a long ſtick, and ſtir it well 
from top to bottom, for balf a quarter of an hour. 
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After it has fined, 


TAKE ten pounds of raiſins of the ſun, two ounces of turme! 
rick, half an ounce of ginger beaten; then take a quantity of 
raiſins, and grind them as you do muſtard-feed in a bowl, with 
a little cyder, and ſo the reſt of the raiſins : then ſprinkle the 
turmerick and ginger amongſt it; then put all into a fine can- 
vaſs bag, and hang it in the middle of the pes cloſe, and 
let it lie. After the cyder has ſtood thus a fortnight or a month, 
then you may bottle it at your pleaſure. 


To make chouder, a ſea- diſb. 


TAKE a belly-piece of pickled pork, lice off the fatter party, 
and lay them at the bottom of the kettle, ſtrew over it onions, ' 
and ſuch ſweet herbs as you can procure. Take a middling la 
cod, bone and lice it as for crimping, pepper, ſalt, all-ſpice, 
and flour it a little, make a layer with part of the ſlices; upon * 
that a ſlight layer of pork again, and on that a layer of biſcuit, 
and ſo on, purſuing the like rule, until the kettle is filled to 
about four inches : cover it with a nice paſte, pour in about a 
pint of water, lute down the cover of the kettle, and let the top 
be ſupplied with live wood embers. Keep it over a ſlow fire 
about four hours. 

When you take it up, lay it in the diſh, pour in a glaſs of hot 
Madeira wine, and a very little India pepper : if you have oy- 
ſters, or truffles and morels, it is ſtill better ; thicken it with but- 
ter. Obſerve, before you put this ſauce in, to ſkim the ſtew, 
and then lay on the cruſt, and ſend it to table reverſe as in the 
kettle ; cover it cloſe with the paſte, which ſhould be brown, 


To clarify ſugar after the Spaniſh way, 

_ TAKE one pound of the belt Liſbon ſugar, nineteen pounds 
of water, mix the white and ſhell of an egg, then bext it up 
to a Jather ; then let it boil, and ſtrain it off : you muſt let it 
{immer over a charcoal fire, till it diminiſh to half a pint ; then 
put in a large ſpoonful of orange flower water. 


To make Spaniſh fritters. 


TAKE the inſide of a roll, and lice it in three; then ſoak. 


it in milk; then paſs it through a batter of eggs, fry them - 
| Oli, 


% 
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oil; when almoſt done, repaſs them in another batter ; then let 
them fry till they are done, draw them off the oil, and lay them 
in a diſh 3 over every pair of fritters you muſt throw cinnamon, 
{mall coloured ſugar plumbs, and clarified ſugar, 


To ſricaſey Pigeons the Italian way. 


QUARTER them, and fry them in oil; take fome green 
peaſe, and let them fry in the oil till they are almoſt ready to 
burſt ; then put ſome boiling water to them; ſeaſon it with ſalt, 
pepper, onions, garlick, parſley and vinegar. Veal and lamb do 
the ſame way; and thicken with yolks of eggs. 


Pickled beef for preſent uſe. 


TAKE the rib of beef, ſtick it with garlick and cloves ; ſea- 
ſon it with ſalt, Jamaica pepper, mace, and ſome garlick 
pounded ; cover the meat with white wine, vinegar, and Spaniſh 
thyme : you mult take care to turn the meat every day, and 
add more vinegar, if required, for a fortnight ; then putit in a 
ſtew-pan, and cover it cloſe, and let it immer on a ſlow fire for 
ſix hours, adding vinegar and white wine: if you chuſe, you 
may ſtew a good quantity of onions, it will be more palatable. 


Beef ftakes after the French way. 


TAKE ſome beef ſtakes, broil them till they are half done; 
while the ſtakes are a-doing, have ready in a ſtew- pan ſome 
red wine, a ſpoonful or two of gravy ; ſeaſon it with ſalt, pep- 
per, ſome ſhalots; then take the ſtakes, and cut in ſquares, and 
put in the ſauce: you mult put ſome vinegar, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſimmer on a ſlow fire half an hour, 


A capen done aſter the French way. 


d TAKE a quart of white wine, ſeaſon the capon with ſalt, 
cloves and whole pepper, a few ſhalots; then put the capon 
ju an earthen pan: you muſt take care it muſt not have room 


> ſhake ; it muſt be covered cloſe, and done on a flow charcoal 
re. 
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To make Hamburgb ſauſages. 


TAKE a pound of beef, mince it very ſmall, with half a 
und of the beſt ſewet ; then mix three quarters of a pound of 
ewet cut in large pieces; then ſeaſon it with pepper, cloves, nut. 
meg, a great quantity of garlick cut ſmall, ſome white wine vi. 
negar, ſome bay ſalt, and common ſalt, a glaſs of red wine, and 
one of rum ; mix all this very well together; then take the 
largeſt gut you can find, and ſtuff it very tight ; then hang it 
up a chimney, and ſmoke it with ſaw-duſt for a week or ten 
days; hang them in the air, till they are dry, and they will keep 
a year. "They are very good boiled in peaſe porridge, and 
roailed with toaſted bread under it, or in an amlet, 


Sauſages after the German way. 


TAKE the crumb of a twopenny loaf, one pound of ſewet, 
half a lamb's lights, a handful of parſley, ſome thyme, marjory 
and onipn, mince all very ſmall; then ſeaſon with ſalt and 
pepper. Theſe muſt be ſtuffed in a ſheep's gut; they are fried 
in oil or melted ſewet, and are only fit for immediate uſe, 


A turkey ſtuffed after the Hamburgh way. 


TAKE one pound of beef, three quarters of a pound of 
ſewet, mince it very ſmall, ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, cloves, 
mace and ſ{weet-marjoram ; then mix two or three eggs with it, 
looſen the ſkin all round the turkey, and ſtuff it. It muſt be 


roalted. 


Chickens dreſt the French way. 


TAKE them and quarter them, then broil, crumble over them 
a little bread and parſley; when they are half done, put them 
in a ſtew- pan, with three or four ſpoonfuls of gravy, and double 
the quantity of white wine, ſalt and pepper, ſome fried veal 
balls, and ſome ſackers, onions, ſhalots, and ſome green gooſe- 
berries or grapes when in ſeaſon ; cover the pan clots: and Jet it 
ſtew on a charcoal fire for an hour ; thicken the liquor with the 
yolks of eggs, and the juice of lemon; garniſh the diſh with 
fried ſuckers, ſliced lemon, and the livers. | 


A calf"s 
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A calf*s head dreſſed after the Dutch way. 


TAKE half a pound of Spaniſh peaſe, lay them in water a 
night; then one pound of whole rice; mix the peaſe and rice 
together, and lay it round the head in a deep diſh ; then fake 
two quarts of water, ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and co- 
loured with ſaffron ; then ſend it to bake. 


Chickens and turkies dreſſed after the Dutch way. 


BOIL them, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper and cloves; then 
to every quart of broth put a quarter of a pound of rice or ver- 
micelli: it is eat with ſugar and cinnamon. The two laſt may 
be left out. | 


To make a fricaſey of calves feet and chaldron, after 
the Italian way. 


TAKE the crumb of a threepenny loaf, one pound of ſewet, 
a large onion, two or three handfuls of parſley, mince it very 
ſmall, ſeaſon it with ſalt and pepper, three or four cloves of 
garlick, mix with eight or ten eggs; then ſtuff the chaldron; 
take the feet and put them in a deep ſtew-pan: it muſt ſtew 
upon a flow fire till the bones are looſe; then take two quarts 
of green peaſe, and put in the liquor; and when done, you 
muſt thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, and the juice of a 
lemon : It muſt be ſeaſoned with ns mace and onion, 
lome parſley and garlick. You mult ſerve it up with the above- 


laid pudding in the middle of the diſh, and garniſh the diſh with 
tried ſuckers, and ſliced onion. 


To make a cropadeu, a Scotch difh, E9c. 
TAKE oatmeal and water, make a dumplin; put in the 


middle a haddock's liver, ſeaſon it well with pepper and ſalt; 


boil it well in a cloth as you do an apple-dumplin. The liver 
diſſolves in the oatmeal, and eats very fine. 


To pickle the fine purple cabbage, ſo much admired at the 
great table, 

TAKE two cauliflowers, two red cabbages, have a peck of 

idney beans, ſix ſticks, with ſix cloves of garlick on each ſtick; 
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waſh all well, give them one boil up, then drain them on a ſiere 
and lay them leaf by leaf upon a large table, and ſalt them with 
bay ſalt; then lay them a-drying ia the ſun, or in a ſlow oven, 
until as dry as cork, 


To make the pickle. 


TAKE a gallon of the beſt vinegar, with one quart of water, 
and an handful of ſalt, and one ounce of pepper; boil them, le 
it ſtand till it is cold; then take a quarter of a pound of ginger, 
cut it in pieces, ſalt it, let it ſtand a week; take half a poundd 
muſtard · ſeed, waſh it, and lay it to dry; when very dry, brik 
half of it; when all is ready for the jar, lay a row of cabbage, : 
row of cauliflowers and beans, and throw betwixt every roy 
your muſtard- ſeed, ſome black pepper, ſome Jamaica peppe; 
ſome ginger ; mix an ounce of the root of turmerick powdered; 
put in the pickle, which muſt go over all. It is beſt when it 
hath been made two years, tho' it may be uſed the firſt year, 


To raiſe muſhrooms. 


COVER an old hot- bed three or four inches thick, with fin: 
garden mould, and cover that three or four inches thick with 
mouldy long muck, of an horſe muck-hill, or old rotten ſtubble; 
when the bed has lain fome time thus prepared, boil any muſh- 
rooms that are not fit for uſe in water, and throw that water on 
your prepared bed, and in a day or two after you will have the 
beſt ſmall button muſhrooms. 


The ſtag's heart water. 


TAKE balm four handfuls, ſweet marjoram one handful, 
roſemary flowers, clove-gilliflowers dried, dried roſe-buds, bor: 
rage-flowers, of each an ounce 3 marigold-flowers half an 
ounce, lemon-pee] two ounces, mace and cardimum, of each 
thirty grains; of cinnamon ſixty grains, or yellow and white 
ſanders, of each a quarter of an ounce, ſhavings of hearts- horn 
an ounce; take nine oranges, and put in the peel; then cut 
them in ſmall pieces; pour upon theſe two quarts of the belt 
Rheniſh, or the beſt white wine; let it infuſe three or four days 
being very cloſe ſtopped in a cellar or cool place: if it infuſe 
nine or ten days, it is the better, 


Take 
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Take a ſtag's heart, and put off all the fat, and cut it very 
ſmall, and pour in ſo much Rheniſh or white wine as will cover 
it ; let it ſtand all night cloſe covered. in a cool place; the next 
day add the aboveſaid things to it, mixing it very well together; 
adding to it a pint of the beſt roſe-water, and a pint of the juice: 
of celandine : if you pleaſe you may put in ten grains of ſaffron, 
and ſo put it in a glaſs, ſtill diſtilling it in water, raiſing it well 
to keep in the ſteam, both of the {till and receiver. | 


To make Argelica water. 


TAKE eight handfuls of the leaves, waſh them and cut them, 
and lay them on a table to dry; when they are dry, put them 
into an earthen pot, and put to them four quarts of ſtrong wine- 
lees ; let it ſtay for twenty-four hours, but ſtir it twice in the 
time ; then put it into a warm ſtill or an alembeck, and draw it 
off; cover your bottles with a paper, and prick holes in it, fa 
let it ſtand two or three days; then mingle it all together, and 
_ it; and when it is ſettled, bottle it up, and ſtop it 
cloſe. 


ä r 


To make milk water. 


TAKE the herbs agrimony, endive, fumetery, balm, elder 
flowers, white nettles, water creſſes, bank creſſes, ſage, each 
three handfuls; eye-bright, brook-lime, and celandine, each 
two handtuls ; the roſes of yellow dock, red madder, fennel, 
horſe raddiſh, and liquorice, each three ounces; raifins ſtoned 
one pound, nutmegs lliced, winter bark, turmerick, galengal, 
each two drams; caraway and fennel. ſeeds three ounces, one 
gallon of milk. Diſtil all with a gentle fire in one day. You. 
may add a handful of May wormwood, 


To make_ſlip-coat cheeſe. 


TAKE fix quarts of new milk hot from the cow, the ſtroak- 
ings, and put to it two ſpoonfuls of rennet; and when it is hard 
coming, lay it into the fat with a ſpoon, not breaking it at all ; 
then preſs it with a four pound weight, turning of it with a dry 
cloth once an hour, and every day ſhifting it into freſh graſs. 


* will be ready to cut, if the weather be hot, in fourteen 
VS, 


* 
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To make brick-back cheeſe. It muſt be made in September. 


TAKE two gallons of new milk, and a quart of good cream, 
heat the cream, put in two ſpoonfuls of rennet, and when 1 
is come, break it a little; then put it into a wooden mould, in 
the ſhape of a brick. It muſt be half a year old before you eat 
it: You muſt preſs ita little, and ſo dry it. 


To make cordial poppy water. 


TAKE two gallons of very good brandy, and a peck of pop- 
pies, and put them together in a wide-mouth'd glaſs, and let 
them ſtand forty-eight hours, and then ſtrain the poppies out; 


take a pound of raiſins of the ſun, ſtone them, and an ounce 


of coriander ſeed, and an ounce of {ſweet fennel ſeeds, and an 
ounce of liquorice iced, bruiſe them all together, and put them 
into the brandy, with a pound of good powdered ſugar, and let 
them ſtand four or eight weeks, ſhaking it every day ; and then 
ſtrain it off, and bottle it cloſe up for uſe, 


Fo make white mead. 


TAKE five gallons of water, add to that one gallon of the 
beſt honey; then ſet it on the fire, boil it together well, and 
ſkim it very clean; then take it off the fire, and ſet it by ; then 
take two or three races of ginger, the like quantity of cinnamon 
and nutmegs, bruiſe all theſe groſsly, and put them in a little 
Holland- bag into the hot liquor, and fo let it ſtand cloſe co- 
vered till it be cold; then put as much ale-yeaſt to it as will 
make it work. Keep it in a warm place as they do ale; and 
when it hath wrought well, tun it up; at two months you may 
drink it, having been bottled a month. If you keep it four 
months, it will be the better, | 


To make brown poltage. 


TAKE a piece of lean gravy- beef, and cut it into thin collops, 
and hack them with the back of a cleaver; have a ſtew- pan 
over the fire, with a piece of butter, a little þacon cut thin z let 
them be brown over the fire, and put in your beef; let it ſtew fi 
jt be very brown ;. put in a little flour, and then have your broth 
ready and fill up the ſtew. pan; put in two onions, a bunch 


of 


ky ? 
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of ſweet herbs, cloves, mace, and pepper ; let all ſtew together 
an hour covered; then have your bread ready toaited hard to put 
in your diſh, and ſtrain ſome of the broth to it through a fine 
ſieve; put a fowl of ſome ſort in the middle, with a little boiled 
ſpinage minced in it; garniſhing your diſh with boiled lettuces, 
ſpinage, and lemon. 


To make white barley pottage, with a large chicken in 
the middle. 


FIRST make your ſtock with an old hen, a knuckle of veal, 
a {craig end of mutton, ſome ſpice, ſweet herbs and onions ; boil 
all together till it be ſtrong enough; then have your barley ready 
boiled very tender and white, and ſtrain ſome of it through a 
cullender ; have your bread ready toaſted in your diſh, with ſome 
fine green herbs, minced charvel, ſpinage, ſorrel; and put into 
your diſh ſome of the broth to your bread, herbs and chicken ; 
then barley, ſtrained and re-ſtrained ; ſtew a!l rogether in the 


diſh a little while; garniſh your diſh with boiled lettuces, ſpi- 
nage, and lemon. 


En:liſh Jews puddings ; an excellent diſh for fix er ſeven 
people, for the expence of fixpence. 


TAKE a calf's lights, boil them, chop them fine, and the 
crumb of a twopenny loaf ſoftened in the liquor the lights 
were boiled in; mix them well together in a pan; take about 
half a pound of kidney fat of a loin of veal or mutton that is 
roaſted, or beef , if you have none, take ſewet ; if you can get 
none, melt a little butter and mix in it; fry four or five onions, 
cut lmall, and fried in dripping, not brown. only ſoft; a very 
lietle winter ſavoury and thyme, a little lemon peel ſhred fine; 
ſeaſon with all-ſpice, pepper, and ſalt to your palate, break in 
two eggs ; mix it all well together,and have ready ſome ſheep's 
guts nicely cleaned, and fill them and fry. them in dripping. 
[ his is a very good diſh, and a fine thing for poor people; be- 
cauſe all ſort of lights are good, and will do, as hog's, ſheep's 
and bullock's, but calf's are beſt ; a handful of parſley boiled 
and chopped fine, is very good, mixed with the meat. Poor 
people may, inſtead of the fat above, mix the fat the onions 
Vere fried in, and they will be very good. 
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To make a Scotch baggaſs. 


TAKE the lights, heart and chitterlings of a calf, chop them 
very fine, and a pound of ſewet chopped fine; ſeaſon with pep- 
per and ſalt to your palate ; mix in a pound of flour or oatmeal, 
roll it up, and put it into a calf's bag, and doll it; an hour and 
half will do it. Some add a pint of good thick cream, and put 
in a little beaten mace, clove or nutmeg; or all- ſpice is very 
good in it. 


To make it ſweet with fruit. 


FATE the meat and ſewet as above, and flour, with beaten 
macs, cloves and nutmeg to your palate, a pound of currants 
waſhed very clean, a pound of raiſins ftoned and chopped fine, 
half a pint of ſack; mix all well together, and boil it in the 
calf's bag two hours, You muſt carry it to table in the bag it 
is boiled in. 


To make ſour crout. 


TAKE your fine hard white cabbage, cut them very ſmall, 
have a tub on purpoſe with the head out, according to the 
quanũty you intend to make; put them into the tub: to every 
four or five cabbages, throw in a large handful of ſalt ; when you 
have done as many as you intend, lay a very heavy weight on 
them, to preſs them down as flat as poſſible, throw a cloth on 
them, and lay on the cover; let them ſtand a month, then you 
may begin to uſe it. It will keep twelve months, but be ſure to 
keep it always cloſe covered, and the weight on it ; if you throw 
a few carraway ſeeds pounded fine amongſt it, they give it a fine 
flavour. The way to dreſs it is with a fine fat piece of beet 
ſtewed together. It is a diſh much made uſe of amongſt the Ger- 
mans, and in the North Countries, where the froſt kills all the 
cabbages ; therefore they preſerve them in this manner, before 
the froſt takes them. | 

Cabbage-ſtalks, cauliflower- ſtalks, and artichoke-ſtalks, peeled 
and cut fine down in the ſame manner, are very good. 


To keep green peaſe, beans, Ec. and fruit, freſh and good 
till Chriſtmas. | 


OBSERVE to gather all your things on a fine clear day, in the 
increaſe or full moon; take well-glazed earthen or ſtone pots 
quite 
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quite new, that have not been laid in water, wipe them clean, 
lay in your fruit very carefully, and take great care none is 
bruiſed or damaged in the leaſt, nor too ripe, but juſt in their 
prime ; ſtop down the jar cloſe, and pitch it, and tie a leather 
over. Do kidney beans the ſame ; bury them two feet deep, in 
the earth, and keep them there till you have occaſion for them. 
Do peaſe and beans the fame way, only keep them in the pods, 
and don't let your peaſe be either too young or old; the one 
will run to water, and the other the worm will eat; as to the 
two latter, lay a layer of fine writing ſand, and a layer of pods, 
and ſo on till full; the reſt as above. Flowers you may keep 
the ſame way. = 


To make paco-lilla, or India pickle, the ſame the mangos 
come over in. 


TAKE a pound of race-ginger, and lay it in water one 
night; then ſcrape it, and cut it in thin ſlices, and put to it 
ſome ſalt, and let it ſtand in the ſun to dry; take long pepper 
two ounces, and do it as the ginger. Take a pound of parlick, 
and cut it in thin ſlices, and ſalt it, and let it ſtand three days; 
then waſh it well, and let it be ſalted again, and ſtand three days 
more; then waſh it well and drain it, and put it in the ſun to 
dry. Take a quarter of a pound of muſtard- ſeed bruiſed, and 
half a quarter of an ounce of turmerick : put theſe ingredients, 
when prepared, into a large ſtone or glaſs jar, with a gallon of 
very good white wine vinegar, and ſtir it very often for a fort- 
night, and tie it up cloſe. 

In this pickle you may put white cabbage, cut in quarters, and 
put into a brine of ſalt and water for three days, and then boil 
freſh ſalt and water, and juſt put in the cabbage to ſcald, and 
preſs out the water, and put it in the {un to dry, in the ſame 
manner as you do cauliflowers, cucumbers, melons, apples, 
French beans, plums, or any fort of fruit. Take care they 
are all well dried before you put them into the pickle : you 
need never empty the jar, but as the things come in ſeaſon, put 
them in, and ſupply it with vinegar as often as there is oc— 
caſion. 

If you would have your pickle look green, leave out the tur- 
J and green them as uſual, and put them into this pickle 
cold. 

In the above, you may do walnuts in a jar by themſelves ; put 
the walnuts in without any preparation, tied cloſe down, and 
kept ſome time, | 
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To preſerve cucumbers equal with any India ſweetm-at. 


TAKE fine young gerkings, of two or three different ſizes; 
put them into a ſtone jar, cover them well with vine leaves, fill 
the jar with ſpring water, cover it cioſe; let it ſtand near the fire, 
ſo as to be quite warm, for ten days or a fortnight ; then take 
them out, and throw them into ſpring-water, they will look 
quite yellow, and ſtink, but you muſt not mind that. Have 
ready your preſerving- pan; take them out of that water, and 
put them into the pan, cover them well with vine leaves, fill i 
with ſpring water, ſet it over a charcoal fire, cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſimmer very flow ; look at them often, and when 
you {ce them turned quite of a fine green, take off the leaves 
and throw them into a large ſieve; then into a coarſe cloth, 
four or five times doubled ; when they are cold, put them into 
the jar, and have ready your ſyrup, made of double refined ſu- 
gar, in which boil a great deal of lemon-peel and whole ginger; 
pour it hot over them, and cover them down cloſe ; do it three 
times; pare your lemon peel very thin, and cut them in long 
thin bits, about two inches long; the ginzer muſt be well boil- 
ed in water before it is put in the ſyrup. Take long cucumbers, 
cut them in half, ſcoop out the inſide; do them the ſame way: 
they eat very fine in minced pies or puddings ; or boil the ſy- 
rup to a candy, and dry them on ſieves. 


The Fews way of preſerving ſalmon, and all ſorts of fijÞ. 


TAKE either ſalmon, cod, or any large fiſh, cut off the head, 
waſh it clean, and cut it in ſlices as crimped cod is, dry it very 
well in a cloth; then flour it, and dip it in yolks of eggs, and 
fry it in a great deal of oil, till it is of a fine brown, and well 
done; take it out, and lay it to drain, till it is very dry and 
cold. Whitings, mackarel, and flat fiſh, are done whole; when 
they are quite dry and cold, lay them in your pan or veſſel, 
throw in between them a good deal of mace, cloves, and fliced 
nutmeg, a few bay-leaves ; have your pickle ready, made of the 
beſt white wiae vinegar, in which you muſt boil a great many 
cloves of garlick and ſhalot, black and white pepper, Jamaica 
and long pepper, juniper berries and ſalt; when the garlick 
begins to be tender, the pickle is enough ; when it is quite cold, 
pour it on your fiſh, and a little oil on the top. They will keep 
good a twelvemonth, and are to be eat cold with oil and vinegar * 
they will go good to the Eaſt Indies. All ſorts of fiſh fi ĩed well 1 
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ojl, eat very fine cold with ſhalot, or oil and vinegar. Obſerve, 
in the pickling of your fiſh, to have the pickle ready: firſt put 
a little pickle in; then a layer of fiſh ; then pickle; then a 
little Eh, and ſo lay them down very cloſe, and to be well co- 
vered ; put in a little ſaffron in the pickle. Frying fiſh in com- 
mon oil is not ſo expenſive with care ; for preſeat uſe a little 
does ; and if the cook is careful not to burn the oil, or black it, 
it will fry them two or three times with care. 


To preſerve tripe to go to the Eaſt-Indies. 


GET a fine belly of tripe, quite freſh. Take a four gallon 
caſk well hoop'd, lay in your tripe, and have your pickle ready 
made thus: take ſeven quarts of ſpring water, and put as much 
{alt into it as will make an egg ſwim, that the little end of the 
egg may be about an inch above the water; (you muſt take 
care to have the fine clear ſalt, for the common ſalt will ſpoil 
it) add a quart of the beſt white wine vinegar, two ſprigs of 
roſemary, an ounce of all-ſpice, pour it on your tripe ; let the 
cooper faſten the caſł down directly; when it comes to the Indies, 
it muſt not be opened till it is juſt a- going to be dreſſed; for it 
won't keep after the caſk is opened. The way to dreſs it is, lay 
it in water half an hour; then fry it or boil it as we do here. 


The manner of dreſſing various ſorts of dried fiſh, as 
ftock-fiſh, cod, ſalmon, whitings, Sc. 


The general rule for ep ng of dried fiſh, the flacksfiſh excepted. 
ALL the kinds, except ſtock-fiſh, are ſalted, or either dried 
in the ſun, as the moſt common way, or in prepared kilns, or 
by the ſmoak of wood- fires in chimney corners; and in either 
| caſe, require the being ſoftened and freſhened in proportion 
to their bulk or bigneſs, their nature or dryneſs: the very dry 
fort, as, bacalao, cod-fiſh or whiting, and ſuch like, ſhould be 
ſiceped in luke-warm milk and water; the ſteeping kept as 
near as poſſible to an equal degree of heat. The larger fiſh 
ſhould be ſteeped twelve, the ſmall, as whiting, &c. about two 
hours. The cod are therefore laid to ſteep in the evening, the 
whiting, &c. in the morning before they are to be dreſſed ; after 
the time of ſteeping, they are to be taken out, and hung up by 
the tails until they are dreſſed : the reaſon of hanging them up is, 
that they ſoften equally as in the ſteeping, without extracting too 
much of the reliſh, which would make them inſipid; when thus 
pre: 
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prepared, the ſmall fiſh, as whiting, tuſk, and ſuch like, are 
flowered and laid on the gridiron ; and when a little hardeneg 


on the one ſide, muſt be turned and baſted with oil upon a 


feather ; and when baſted on both fides, and well hot through, 
taken up, always obſerving, that as ſweet oil ſupples, and ſup. 


plies the fiſh with a kind of artificial juices, ſo the fire draws 


out thoſe juices and hardeus them; therefore be careful not to 
let them broil too long ; no time can be preſcribed, becauſe of 
the difference of fires, and various bigneſs of the fiſh. A clear 
charcoal fire is much the beſt, and the fiſh kept at a good diſ. 
tance to broil gradually : the beſt way to know when they are 
enough is, they will {well a little in the baſting, and you muſt 
not let them fall again, 

The ſauces are the ſame as uſual to ſalt- fiſn, and garniſh with 
oyſters fried in batter. 

But for a ſupper, for thoſe that like ſweet oil, the beſt ſauce 
is oil, vinegar and muſtard bear up to a conſiſtence, and ſerved 
up in ſaucers. 

If boiled as the great fiſh uſually are, it ſhould be in milk and 
water. but not ſo properly boiled as kept juſt ſimmering over an 
equal fire ; in which way, halt an hour will do the largeſt fiſh, 
and five minutes the ſmalleſt. Some people broil both ſorts af. 
ter ſimmering, and ſome pick them to pieces, and then tols 
them up in à pan with fried onions and apples. 

They are either way very good, and the choice depends on 
the weak or ſtrong ſtomachs of the eaters. 


Dried ſalmon muſt be differently managed; 


For though a large fiſh, they do not require more ſtceping 


than a whiting; and when laid on the gridiron, ſhould be mo- 
derately peppered. 


The dried herring, 


Inſtead of milk and water, ſhould be ſteeped the like time 
as the whiting, in ſmall beer; and to which, as to all kind of 
broiled falt-fiſh, ſweet oil will always be found the beſt baſt- 


ing, and no way affect even the delicacy of thoſe who do not 
love oil. | 


Slock-fiſb 


Are very different from thoſe before-mentioned ; they being 
dried in the froſt without ſalt, are in their kind very 1 
an 
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and are only eatable by the ingredients that make them ſo, and 
the art of cookery: they ſhould be firſt beat with a ſledge ham- 
mer on an iron anvil, or on a very ſolid ſmooth oaken blotk; 
and when reduced almoſt to atoms, the ſkin and bones taker” 
away, and the remainder of the fiſh ſteeped in milk and warm 
water until very ſoft ; then ſtrained out, and put into a ſoop- 
diſh with new milk, powdered cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg 3 
the chief part cinnamon, a paſte round the edge of the diſh, and 
put in a temperate oven to ſimmer for about an hour, and then 
ſerved up in the place of a pudding. 

N. B. The Italians eat the ſkin boiled, either hot or cold, 


and moſt uſually with oil and vinegar, preferring the ſkin to the 
body of the fiſh, 


T he way of curing mackarel. 


BUY them as freſh as poſlible, ſplit them down the backs, 
open them flat; take out the guts, and waſh the fiſh very clean 
from the blood, hang them up by the tails to drain well ; do 
this in the cool of the evening, or in a very cool place; ſtrew 
{alt at the bottom of the pan, ſprinkle the fiſh well with clean 
ſalt, lay them in the pan, belly to belly, and back to back; let 
them lie in the ſalt about twelve hours, waſh the ſalt clean off in 
the pickle, hang them again up by the tails half an hour to 
drain; pepper the inſides moderately, and lay them to dry on 
inclining ſtones facing the fun ; never leaving them out when 
the ſun is off, nor lay them out before the ſun has diſperſed the 
dews, and the ſtones you lay them on be dry and warm. A 
week's time of fine weather perfectly cures them; when cured, 
hang them up by the tails belly to belly, in a very dry place, 
but not in ſea-coal ſmoak, it will ſpoil their flavour. 


To dreſs cured mackarel. 


EITHER fry them in boiling oil, and lay them to drain, or 
broil them before, or on a very clear fire : in the laſt caſe, 
baſte chem with oil and a feather; ſauce will be very little want- 
ing, as they will be very moiſt and mellow, if good in kind ; 
otherwiſe you may uſe melted butter and crimped parſley, 


Calves feet ſtexwed. 


CUT a calf's foot into four pieces, put it into a ſauce- pan, 
with half a pint of ſoft water, and a middling potatoe ; ſcrape 
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the outſide ſkin clean off, lice it thin, and a middling onion 
peeled and ſliced thin, ſome beaten pepper and ſalt, cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly for about two hours after it 
boils ; be ſure to let it ſimmer as ſoftly as you can: eat it with- 
out any other ſauce ; itis an excellent difh. 


To fickle a buttock of beef. 


TAKE a large fine buttock of well fed ox-beef, and with a 
long narrow knife make holes through, through which you 
mult run ſquare pieces of fat bacon, about as thick as your fin- 
ger, in about a dozen or fourteen places, arid have ready a great 
deal of parſley clean waſhed and picked fine, but not chopped; 
and in every hole where the bacon is, ſtuff in as much of the 
parſley as you can get in, with a long round ſtick ; then take 
half an ounce of mace, cloves and nutmegs, an equal quantity of 

each, dried before the fire, and pounded fine, and a quarter of 

an ounce of black pepper beat fine ; a quarter of an ounce of 
cardamum- ſeeds beat fine, and half an ounce of juniper-berrics 
beat fine, a quarter of a pound of loaf-ſugar beat fine, two large 

ſpoonfuls of fine ſalt, two tea - ſpoonfuls of India pepper; mix 

all together, and rub the beet well with it; let it lie in this 

pickle two days, turning and rubbing it twice a day; then throw 
into the pan two bay leaves, fix ſhalots peeled and cut fine, and 
pour a pint of fine white wine vinegar over it, keeping it turn'd 
and rub'd as above; let it lie thus another day; then pour over 
it a bottle of red port or Madeira wine ; let ir lie thus in this 
pickle a week or ten days; and when you dreſs it, ſtew it in the 
pickle it lies in, with another bottle of red wine; it is an excel- 
lent diſh, and eats beſt cold, and will keep a month or fix weeks 


good. 


To make a fine bitter. 


TAKE an ounce of the fineſt Jeſuit powder, half a quarter of 
an ounce of ſnake root powder. Half a quarter of an ounce 0 
falt of wormwood, halt a quarter of ſaffron, half a quarter of 
cochineal ; put it into a quart of the beſt brandy, and let it 
ſtand twenty-four hours; every nowand then ſhaking the bottle. 


1 


An approved mei bod practiſed by Mrs. Dukely, the queen's 
tyre-woman, to preſerve hair, and make it grow thick. 


TAKE one quart of white wine, put in one handful of roſe- 
mary flowers, half a pound of honey, diſtil them together; "y 
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add a quarter of a pint of oil of ſweet-almonds, ſhake it very 
well together, put a little of it into a cup, warm it blood-warm, 
rub it well on your head, and comb it dry. 


A powder for the heart-burn. 


TAKE white chalk ſix ounces; eyes and claws of crabs, of 
each an ounce; oil of nutmeg ſix drops, make them into a fine 
powder. About a dram of this in a glaſs of cold water is an 
infallible cure for the heart-burn. 


A fine lip ſalve. 


TAKE two ounces of virgin's wax, two ounces of hog's-lard, 
half an ounce of ſpermacetti, one ounce of oil of {weet-almonds, 
two drams of balſam of Pern, two drams of alkanet root cut 
ſmall, ſix new raiſins ſhred Tmall, a little fine ſugar, ſimmer 
them all together a little while ; then ſtrain it off into little 
pots. It is the fineſt lip ſalve in the world. 


To make Carolina ſnow balls. 


TAKE half a pound of rice, waſh it clean, divide it into fix 
parts; take ſix apples, pare them and ſcoop out the core, in 
which place put a little lemon peel ſhred very fine ; then have 
ready ſome thin cloaths to tie the balls in : put the rice in the 
cloth, and lay the apple on it, tie them up cloſe ; put them into 
cold water, and when the water boils, they will take an hour and 
a quarter boiling : be very careful how you turn them into the 
diſh, that you don't break the rice, and they will look as white 
as ſnow, and make a very pretty diſh, The ſauce is, to this 
quantity, a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, melted thick, a 
glaſs of white wine, a little nutmeg and beaten cinnamon, 
made very ſweet with ſugar : boil all up together, and pour it, 
into a baſon, and ſend to table. 


A Carolina rice pudding. 


TAKE half a-pound of rice, waſh it clean, put it into a ſauce- 
pan, with a quart of milk, keep it ſtirring Mill it is very thick; 
ake great care it don't burn; then turn it into a pan, and grate 
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ſome nutmeg into it, and two tea-ſpoonfuls of beaten cinnamon, 
a little lemon pee! ſhred fine, ſix apples, pared and chopped 
ſmall : mix all together with the yo!k of three eggs, and ſweet- 
ened to your palate ; then tie it up cloſe in a cloth; put it into 
boiling water, and be ſure to keep it boiling all the time; an 
hour and a quarter will boil it. Melt butter and pour over it, - 
and throw ſome fine ſugar all over it; and a little wine in the 
ſauce will be a great addition to it. 


To diſtil treacle water, lady Monmouth's way. 


TAKE three ounces of hartſhorn, ſhaved and boiled in burrage 
water, or ſuccory-wood, ſorrel or reſpice water; or three pints 
of any of theſe waters boiled to a jelly, and put in the jelly and 
hartſhorn both into the itill ; and add a pint more of theſe wa- 
ters when you put it in to the {till ; take the roots ot alicampane, 
gentian, cypres-tuniniil, of each an ounce ; of bleſſed thiſtle, 
called cardus, and angelica, of each an ounce ; of ſorrel roots two 
ounces ; of balm, of ſweet marjoram, of burnet, of each half a 
handful ; lilly comvally flowers, burrage, bugloſs, roſemary and 
marigold flowers, of each two ounces; of citron rhinds, car- 
dus-ſceds and citron-ſeeds, of alkermes- berries and cochineal, 
each of theſe an ounce. 

Prepare a theſe ſimples thus : 

Gather the flowers as they come in ſeaſon, and put them 
in glaſſes with a large mouth, and put with them as much good 
ſack as w!'! cover them, and tie up the glaſſes cloſe with blad- 
ders wet in the ſack, with a cork and leather tied upon it cloſe ; 
adding more flowers and ſack as occaſion is; and when one 
glaſs is full, take another, till you have your quantity of flowers 
to dillil; put cochineal into a pint bottle, with half a pint of 
ſack, aud tie it up close with a bladder under the cork, and an- 
other on the top wet in ſack, tied up cloſe with brown thread; 
and then cover it vp cloſe with leather, and bury it ſtanding up- 
right in a bed of hot horſe-dung for nine or ten days; look at 
it, and if dillolved, take it out of the dung, but don't open it 
till you diſtil ; flice all the roſes, beat the feeds and the alkermes 
berries, and put them into another glaſs ; amongſt all, put no 
more ſack than needs; and when you intend to diſtil, take 2 
pound of the beſt Venice treacle, and diſſolve it in ſix pints ol 
the belt white wine, and three of red roſe-water, and put all 
the ingredients into a baſon, and ſtir them all together, and di- 
ſtil them in a glaſs (till, balnea mariæ; open not the ingredients 
till the ſame day you diſtil. 
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- A. 
Lord, to make an almond 
A ſoop, 150. An almond 


fraze, 159. To make pretty 


almond puddings, 166. An- 
other way to make an almond 
pudding, 208. Jo boil an al- 
mond pudding, 209. To make 
the Ipſwich almond pudding, 
216. Almond hog's puddings, 
three ways, 248, 249. Almond 
cheeſecakes, 179. Almond cuſ- 
tards 280. Almond cream, 283. 
Almond rice, 245. How to make 
almond knots, 347. To make 
almond milk for a waſh, 348. 
How to make fine almond cakes, 
353. To make almond butter, 361 

AmuLET, to make an «amulet of 
beans, 203. 

Ax chovr, to make anchovy ſauce, 
119. Anchovies, 308. 

AnDOUILLEsS, or calt's chitter- 
lings to dreſs, 58. 

AxdELI co, how to candy it, 359. 

ApPLE-FRITT ERS, how to make, 
156. To make apple frazes, 159. 
A pupton of apples, 161. To 


bake apples whole, ib. To make 


black caps of apples, ib. An ap- 
ple pudding, 211, 220. Apple 
dumplings, two ways, 222. A 
florentine of apples, 223. An 
apple pye, 225. 
APR1CoT-PUDDING, how to make, 
210, 216, 220. To pickle apri- 
cots, 265. To preſerve apricots, 
Zoqꝗ, 348. To make thin apricot 
chips, 349. How to preſerve 
apricots green, 354. 
Arz1L, fruits yet laſting, 326. 
Arms, of iron or ſteel, how to keep 
from ruſting, 366. | 
ArTicaokes, how to dreſs, 17. 
To make a fricaſey of artichoke- 
bottoms, 191 To try artichokes, 
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E X. 


ib. To make an artichoke pye, 
223. To keep artichoke bot- 
toms dry, 242. To fry arti- 
choke bottoms, ib. To ragoo 
artichoke bottoms, ib. To fri- 
caſey artichoxe bottoms, 243. 
To pickle young artichokes, 
269. To pickle artichoke bot- 
toms, 270. To keep artichokes 
all the year, 300, To dreſs ar- 
tichoke ſuckers the Spanith way, 
344. To dry artichoke ſtalks, 
ib. Articho-es preſerved the 
Spaniſh way, ib. 

As PAR AGus, how to dreſs, 7. How 
to make a ragoo of aiparagus, 
110. To dreſs aſparagus and 
eggs, 192 Aſparagus forced in 
French rolls, 195. Jo pickle aſ- 
paragus, 263. Aſparagus dreſſed 
the Spaniſh way, 343. 

Auavus r, the productof the kitchen 
and fruit- garden, this month, 327 

B 


Bacon, how to make, 259. How 
to chooſe Engliſh bacon, 320. 

See BEANS, 

Ba kk, to bake a pig, 4. A leg of 
beef, 20. An ox's head, ib, A 
calf*s head, 27. A ſheep's head, 
28. Lamb and rice, 50. Bak'd 
mutton chops, ib. Ox's palates 
bak'd, 118. To bake turbuts, 
172. An almond pudding, 208, 
Fiſh, 243. An oat-meal pudding, 
245. A rice pudding, ib. Bak'd 
cuſtards, how to make, 280. 

BAL. xt, how to diftill, 314. 

BamBoOoO, an imitation of, how to 
pickle, 270. 

Bar BEL, a fiſh, how to chooſe, 3 24. 
BaRBER «Es, how to pickle, 268. 
To preſerve barberries, 355. 

BaRLEY-$S00P, how to make, 
151; Tomake barley-gruel, 154. 
A pearl barley pudding, 2 10, A 
GC French 
N | 


Barley water, 239. 
cream, 282, 361. 
Bar u, to make bread without, 299. 


Barley 


BaTTER, how to make a batter 


pudding, 213. To make a bat- 
ter pudding without eggs, ib. 


Beans and Bacon, how to dreſs, 


18. To make a fricaſey of kid- 
ney beans, 109. To dreſs Wind- 
ſor beans, ib. To make a ragoo 
of French beans, 196. A ragoo 


of beans with a force, ib. Beans 


ragoo'd with a cabbage, 197. 
Beans ragoo'd with parſnips, ib. 
Beans ragoo'd with potatoes, ib 
How to dreſs beans in ragoo, 
202. How to make an amulet 
of beans, 203. To make a bean 
tanſey, ib. Beans dreſſed the 
German way, 343. 
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French barley pudding, 211. 


tugal beef, 41. To ſtew a rump 
of beef, or the briſcot, the French 
way, ib. To ſtew beef gobbets, 
ib. Beef-royal, 42. To make co]. 
lops of cold beef, 115. To make 
beef broth, 126. A beef ſteak 
pye, 136. Beef broth for ve 
weak people, 234. Beef drink: 
for weak people, 234. A beef 
288 244. To pot cold 
ef, 259. Beef like veniſon, 
253, To collar beef, 254. An. 
other way to ſeaſon a collar of 
beef, 255, Lo make Dutch beef, 
ib. Beef-hams, 257. Names of 
the different parts of a bullock, 
316, 317. How to chooſe good 
beef, 319. How to pickle or 
proven beef, 339. To ftewa 
uttock of beef, 340. The Jews 
ways to pickle beef, which will 


BceT-rooT, how to pickle, 265. 
BepsTE ap, to clear of buggs, 330. 
BE Er, how to roaſt, 2, 12. Why 


go goed to the Weſt-Indies, 
and keep a year good in the 


not to be ſalted before it is laid 
to the fire, 2. How to be kept 
before it is dreſſed, ib. Its pro- 

r garniſh, ib. How to draw 
#95 gravy, 18, To bake a leg 
of beef, 20. How to ragoo a 
piece of beef, 33. 'To force a 
ſurloin of beef, 34. To force 
the inſide of a rump of beef, the 
French faſhion, ib. Beef Escar- 
Lor, 36. Beef a la daube, ib. 


Beef a la mode in pieces, ib. 
Beef a la mode the French way, 


ib. Beet Olives, 37. Beef col- 
lops, ib. To ſtew beet ſtakes, 
38. 1o fry beef ſtakes, ib. A 
ſecond way to y beef ſtakes, ib. 
Another way to do beef fakes, 
29. A pretty ſide diſh of beef, 
jb. To dreſs a fillet of beef, ib. 
beef ſtakes rolled, ib. Jo ſtew a 
rump of beef, 40. Another way 
to ſte a rump of beef, ib. Por- 
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pickle, and with care will go to 
the Eaſt-Indies, 366. Pickled 
beef for preſent uſe, 369. Beef. 
ſteaks after the French way, ib. 
To pickle a buttock of beef. 382, 
Beer, directions for brewing it, 
295, 296. The beſt thing for 
rope-beer, 296. To cure ſour 
beer, 297. | 
Bis ch wine, how to make, 293. 
Biz ps potted, to ſave them when 
they begin to be bad, 259. 
Biscuits, to make drop biſcuits, 
275, 'Fo make common bil- 
cuits, ib. To make French biſ- 
cuits, 276, 349. How to make 
biſcuit bread, 359. Jo make 
orange biſcuits, 364. AN 
BiTTEr, how to make fine, 382. 
BuackBisrDs, to chooſe, 322. 
BLackcays, how to make, 161. 
BuACKkBERRY wine, to make, 303. 
BLanCH'D-CRE AM, to make, 283. 


Boll, general directions for ** 


I 


8. To boil a ham, ib. To boil 
a tongue, ib. Fowls and houſe 
lamb, 9. Pickled pork, 20. A 
rump of beef the French faſhion, 

. A haunch or neck of ve- 


niſon, 65. A leg of mutton like 


veniſon, ib. hickens boiled 
with bacon and ſellery, 77. A 
duck or rabbit with onions, 79. 
Ducks the French way, 81. Pid- 
geons, 85. Ditto, boiled with 
rice, 87. Partridges, 91. Rab- 
bits, 99. Rice, 101. A cod's 
head, 169. Turbot, 172. Stur- 
geon, 181. Soals, 194. Spinage, 
194. A ſcrag of veal, 233. A 
chicken, 134. Pidgeons, 235. 
Partridge, or any other wild- 
fowl, ib. a plaiſe or flounder, ib. 
BoLoG na ſauſages, how to make, 
251. 
ee veal, 54. | 
Brawn, how to make ſham-brawn, 
256. How to chuſe brawn, 319. 
Brzap-yuDDING, how to make, 
213. To make a fine bread- 
pudding, 214. An ordinary 
read-padding, ib. A bak'd 
bread-pudding, ib. A bread and 
butter pudding, 218. Bread 
ſoop for the ſick, 238. White 
bread after the London way, 
297. To make French bread, 
ib. Bread without barm, by the 
help of a leaven, 299. 
Bxtwin, rules for, 295. 
B&1Ck-BACK Cheeſe, how to make, 
374. 
BOC ALA, how to dreſs, 16. How 
to dreſs Brocala and eggs, 192. 
Brocala in ſallad, ib. | 
Bro1L, to broil a pigeon, 6. To 
broil ſteaks, 7. General direc- 
tions for broiling, 8. To broil 
Chickens, 75. Cod-ſounds broil- 
ed with gravy, 112. Shrimps, 
cod, falmon, whiting, or had- 


docks, 171. Mackarel, 172, 
Weavers, ib. Salmon, 173. Mac- 
karel whole, 174. Herrings, ib. 
Haddocks, when they are in high 
ſeaſon, 176. Cod-ſfounds, ib. 
Eels, 179. Potatoes, 193. 

Ba Or ſtrong, how to make for 
ſoops or gravy, 120. To make 
ſtrong broth to keep for uſe, 
123. Mutton broth, 126. Beef 
broth, ib. Scotch barley broth, 
ib. Rules to be obſerved in mak- 
ing broths, 129. Beef or mutton 
broth for weak people, 233. To 
make pork broth, 234. Chicken 
broth, 236. | 

Buccs, how to keep clear from, 
329. To clear a bedſtead of 
buggs, 3 30. 

BuuLiice white, how to keep for 
tarts or pies, 311. 

BuLLock, the ſeveral parts of one, 
316, 317. 

Buns, how to make, 277. 

BuTTER, how to melt, 5. How to 
burn it for thickening of ſauce, 
19. How to make butter'd 
wheat, 154. To make butter'd 
loaves, 191. A butter'd cake, 
272. Fairy butter, 280. Orange 
butter, ib. A butter'd tort, 289. 
To roalt a pound of butter, 313. 
How to chooſe butter, 320. 
Potted butter, how to preſerve, 
339. To make almond butter, 


361. 
C 


CarBaGes, how to dreſs, 15. A 
forced cabbage, 112. Stewed 
red cabbage, ib. A farce meagre 
cabbage, 204. How to pickle 
red cabbage, 268. To dreſs red 
cabbage the Dutch way, good 
for a cold in the breaſt, 343. 
To dry cabbage-ftalks, 344. Lo 
pickle the fine purple cabbage, 
371. To make four crout, 276. 

bY Care, 


Cars, how to make potatoe cakes, 
192. How to make a rich cake, 
271. To ice a great cake, 272. 
To make a pound cake, ib. A 
cheap ſeed cake, ib. A butter 
cake, ib. Ginger bread cakes, 
273. A fine ſeed or ſaffron cake, 
ib. A rich ſeed cake, called the 
Nuns cake, ib. Pepper cakes, 
274. Portugal cakes, ib. To 
make a pretty cake, ib. Little 
fine cakes, 275. Another ſort of 
little cakes, ib. Shrewſbury 
cakes, 276. Madling cakes, ib, 
Little plumb cakes, 278. Cheeſe 
cakes. See CHEESECAKES, A 
cake the Spaniſh way, 349. How 
to make orange cakes, 351. To 
make white cakes like china- 
diſhes, 352. Fine almond cakes, 
353. Uxbridge cakes, ib. Car- 
raway cakes, 360. Sugar cakes, 
362. 


Cale's-HEA D, how to haſh, 26. To 


haſh a calf's-head white, 27, 
To bake a calf's head, ib. To 
flew a calf's-head, 52. A calf's- 
head ſurprize, 57. Calf's chit- 
terlings or Andouilles, 58. To 
dreſs calf's chitterlings curiouſ- 
ly, 50. A calf's liver in a caul, 
9o. To roaſt a calf's liver, 91. 
To make a calt's foot pudding, 
130. A calf's foot pye, 135. A 
calf's head pye, 141. Calf's 
feet jelly, 286. The ſeveral 
raits of a calf, 317. A calf's 
head dreſſed after the Dutch 
way, 371. To make a fiicaſey 
of calt's feet and chaldron, af- 
ter the Italian way, 371. Calf 's 
ſeet ſtewed, 381. 

CAN D, how to candy any ſort of 
flowers, 305. To candy ange- 
lica, 359. To candy caſſia, 300. 
Carons, how to choole, 32 1. A 


capon done after the ' French 
way, 369. 97 

CarTains of ſhips, directions for, 
240. 

CAROLIN A ſnow-balls, how to 
make, 383. To make Carolina 
rice-pudding, ib. 

Carre, how to dreſs a brace of, 119, 
120. To ſtew a brace of carp, 
166, To fry carp, 167. How to 

| bake a carp, ib. To make a 
carp pye, 226. How to chooſe 
Carp, 324. 

CARRAwAx Cakes, how to make, 

60, | 

S how to dreſs, 18. To 
make a carrot pudding two 
ways, 209, 210. Carrots and 
French beans dreſſed the Dutch 
Way, 343 
ASSIA, how to candy, 360. 

Carehur, how to make catchup 
to keep twenty years, 240. To 
make catchup two ways, 398, 
309. Engliſh catchup, 334. 

CaTTLE, horned, how to prevent 
the infection among them, 334. 

CavpLE, how to make white cau- 
dle, 236. To make brown cau- 
dle, 237. 

CavuLiFLOwERs, how to dreſs, 17. 
To ragoo cauliflowers, 11 1. How 
to fry cauliflowers, 206, To 
pickle cauliflowers, 264. To 
dreſs cauliflowers the Spaniſh 
way. 

Caveacn, how to make, 259, 

CH arDooNs, how fry'd and but- 
ter'd, 190. Chardoons a la fro- 
mage, ib. | 

CHaRs, how to pot, 231. 

CnEEs E, how to chooſe, 320. To 
pot Cheſhire cheeſe, 254. To 
make ſlip-coat cheeſe, 373. To 
make brick-back cheeſe, 374- 


Cuyeggs:* 
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CuEESE-CAkKk ESC, to make fine 
cheeſe-cakes, 278. Lemon 
cheeſe-cakes, two ſorts, 279. Al- 
mond cheeſe-cakes, ib. Cheeſe- 
cakes without currants, 357. 

CHzEsE CURD puddings, how to 
make, 215. To make a cheeſe- 
cake florendine, 222. 

Cu R, how to make a cherry 
pudding, 220. To make a cher- 
ry pye, 225, Cherry wine, 293. 
Jar cherries, 300, To dry cher- 
ries, 301, To preſerve cherries 
with the leaves and ftalks green, 
ib. To make black cherry wa- 
ter, 314. 'To candy cherries, 
333. How to dry cherries, 352. 
Jo make marmalade of cherries, 
353. To preſerve cherries, 354, 
359. 

CaesniRE pork pye, how to make, 
138. How to make it for ſea, 
247. To pot Cheſhire cheeſe, 
254. 

CursvuTs, how to roaſt a fowl 
with cheſnuts, 72. To make 
cheſnut ſoop, 125, To do it the 
French way, 126. To make a 
cheſnut pudding, 215. 

Chick xs, how to fricaſey, 23. 
Chicken ſurpriſe, 73. Chickens 
roaſted with torce-meat and cu- 
cumbers, 74. Chickens a la 
braiſe, ib. To broil chickens, 
25. Pull'd chickens, ib, A 
pretty way of ſtewing chickens, 
76. Chickens chiringrate, ib. 
Chickens boiled with bacon and 
ſellery, 77. Chickens with 
tongues: A good diſh for a 
great deal of company, ibid. 
Scotch chickens, ib. To marinate 
chickens, 78. To ſtew chickens, 
ib. To make a currey of 
Chickens the. Indian way, 101. 
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To make a chicken pye, 138, 
To boil a chicken, 234. To 
mince a chicken for the ſick, or 
weak people 235. Chicken 
broth, 236. To pull a chicken 
for the ſick, ib, To make chick- 
en water, ib. Chickens dreſſed 
the French way, 370. Chickens 
and turkies dreſſed after the 
Dutch way, 371. 

CniLb, how to make liquor for 
one that has the thruſh, 240. 
CHocOLATE, the quantity to 

make, 357. To meke ſham 

chocolate, 345. 
CnouDER, a ica diſh, how to male, 
368. 5 

Cn vun, a fiſh, how to chooſe, 324. 

Cir Ro, Syrup of, how to make, 
304, How to make Citron, 
333. ; 

CLary fritters, how to make, 
159. How to make clary wine, 
294. 

CLove gillifowers, how to make 
ſyrup of, 304. 

Cock, how to chooſe, 321. 
Cockscouss, how to force, 107. 
To preſerve cocks-combs, ib. 

CocxLts, how to pickle, 269. 

Cop and CoprixGs, how to 
chooſe 324. Cod ſounds broiled 
with gravy, 112. How to roaſt 
a cod's head, 168. To boil a 
cod's head, 169. How to flew 
cod, ib. To ſricaſey a cod, 170. 
To bake a cod's head, ib. To 

. lyoil cod, 171. To broil cod's 
ſounds, 176. To fricaſey cod 
ſounds, ib. To dreſs water cod, 
178. To crimp cod the Dutch 
way, 182. 

CopiinGs, how to pickle, 267. 

CoLLAaR, to collar a brealt of veal, 
30. To collar a breait of mut- 

86 ton, 
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ton, 31. To make a collar of 
fiſh in ragoo, to look like a 
breaſt of veal collared, 184. To 
make potatoes like a collar of 
veal, or mutton, 193. To col- 
lar a breaſt of veal, or a pig, 254. 
'To collar beef, ib. Another 
way to ſeaſon a collar of beef, 
255. To collar a ſalmon, ib. 

Co LLoPs, how todreſs beet collope, 
137. To dreſs collops and eggs, 
113. To make collops of oyſ- 
ters, 186. See SCOTCH collops. 

Cour RE roots, how to boil, 240. 

ConseRrve of red roſes, or any 
other flowers, how to make, 

03. Conſerve of hips, ib. Con- 
ſerve of roſes boiled, 364. 

CowsL1e pudding, how to make, 
210. To make cowſlip wine, 
294. 

CaaBs, how to butter, 185. To 
dreis a crab, 186. 

CraB-FIsH, how to chooſe, 325. 

Cr ackNneLLs, how to make, 356. 

Craw-FisHn, how to make a cullis 
of craw-fiſh, 105. To make 
craw-fiſh ſoop, 123, 148. To 
ſtew craw-fſh, 186. 

CrEam, how to make cream toaſts, 
163. A cream pudding, 220. 
To make ſteeple cream, 281. 
Lemon cream, two ways, ib. 
Jelly of cream, 282. Orange 
cream, ib. Gooſeberry cream, 
ib. Barley cream, 361. Blanch'd 
cream, 283. Almond cream, 
ib. A fine cream, ib. Ratafia 
cream, ib. Whipt cream, 284. 
Ice cream, 332. 
like butter, 361. Clouted cream, 
352. Quince cream, ib. Citron 
cream, 363. Cream of apples, 
Quince, gooſeberries, prunes, or 
raſpberries, ib. Sugar loaf cream, 


ib. 


Sack cream, 


CroPapeu, how to make; a 
Scotch diſh, &c. 371. 

CROUr-sous, how to make, 376. 

Ca usr, how to make a good cruſt 
for great pies, 145- A ſtandin 
cruſt for great pies, ib. A col 
cruſt, ib. A drip pping cruſt, ib. 
A cruſt for cuſtards, ib. A paſte 
for crackling cruſt, 146. 

CucumBERs, how to ſtew cucum- 
bers, 109, 195, 205. To ragoo 
cucumbers, 1 To force cu- 
cumbers, 113. To pickle large 
cucumbers in ſlices, 262. How 
to preſerve cucumbers equal with 
any India ſweetmeat, 378. 

CuLlL1s for all forts of ragoo, 104. 
A cullis for all forts of butchers 
meat, ib. Cullis the Italian way, 
105. Cullis of craw-fiſh, ib. A 
white cullis, 106, 

Cu xv fritters, how to make, 157. 

CuRRANTS red, how to pickle, 
267. How to make currant jel- 
ly, 287. Currant wine, 292. To 
preſerve currants, 358. 

CuRREY, how to @ the Indian 
way, 101. 

CusTaRD pudding, to boil, 212, 
Cuſtards good with pooſeberry 
pye, 225. To make almond cu- 
ſtards, 280. Bak d cuſtards, ib. 
Plain cuſtards, ib. 

CuTLETS a la Maintenon, a very 
good diſh, 46. 

CYDER, how to make, 367, How 
to fine cyder, ib. 

D. 


Damsons, to make a damſon pud- 
ding, 2 20. Jo preſerve damſons 
whole, 305. To keep damſons 

To dry 


for pies or tarts, 311. 
damſons, 353. 

DecemBeR,produdt of the kitchen 

and fruit garden this month, 327. 

E; 
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Pevonsnirs ſquab pie, how to 
make, 138. 


Disqcuis Ep leg of veal and bacon, 
how to make, 53. Mutton chops 


in diſguiſe, 73. | 

Disks. See Mape-DISHEs. 

Dos, two cures for the bit of a 
mad dog, 328, 329. 

DoTTERELs, how to chooſe, 322. 

Doves, how to chooſe, 322. See 
PiozoNs. 

Drink, how to make the pectoral 
drink, 238. To make a good 
drink, 239. Sage drink, ib. To 

make it for a child, ib. 

Dxirrixc, how to pot, to fry fiſh, 
meat, or fritters, 241. The beſt 
way to keep dripping, ib. 

Ducks, ſauce for, 5, 6. Directions 
for ducks, 6. Sauce for boiled 


ducks, 9. How to roaſt tame 


and wild ducks, 14. A Ger- 
man way of dreſling-ducks, 69. 
Ducks a la mode, 78. The beſt 
way to dreſs a wild duck, ib. 
To boil a duck or rabbit with 
_ onions, 79. To dreſs a duck 
with green peas, ib. To dreſs a 
duck with cucumbers, 80. A 
duck a la braiſe, ib. To boil 
ducks the French way, 81. To 
ſtew ducks, 96. To make a 
duck pie, 137. To chooſe wild 
ducks, 322. 
DumeLinGs, how to make yeaſt 
dumplings, 221. To make Nor- 
folk dumplings, ib. To make 
hard dumplings, two ways, 1b. 
Apple dumplings, two ways, 
222, Dumplings when you have 
white bread, 248. 


Ex V ſoop, how to make, 148. How 
to ſtew eels, 75, To ſtew eels 
with broth, ib. To pitchcock 


eels, ib. Fry eels, ib. Bro 
eels, ib. Farce eels with white 
ſauce, 180. To dreſs eels with 
brown ſauce, ib. To make an 
eel pie, 227. To collar eels, 
228, To pot eels, 231. How 
to chuſe eels, 324. 

Edd ſauce, how to make proper 
for roaſted chickens, 68, 'T'o 
ſeaſon an egg pie, 136. To 
make an egg ſoop, 152, 238. 
To dreſs ſorrel with eggs, 191. 
To dreſs brockely and eggs, 
192. To dreſs aſparagus and 
eggs, ib. Stewed ſpinach and 
eggs, 194. To make a pretty 
diſh of eggs, 198. Eggs ala 
tripe, 199. A fricaſey of eggs, 
ib. A ragoo of eggs, ib. How 

. to broil eggs, 200. To dreſs 
eggs with bread, ib. To farce 
eggs, ib. To dreſs eggs with 
lettuce, 1b. To fry eggs as round 
as balls, 201. To make an 
egg as big as twenty, ib. To 
make a grand diſh of eggs, ib. 
A pretty diſh of whites of eggs, 
202. To make a ſweet egg pie, 


223. How to chuſe eggs, 320. 


To make marmalade of eggs the 
Jews way, 345. 

ELokR wine, how to make, 291. 
To makeelder flower wine, very 
like frontimac, 292. 

Ex Divx, how to ragoo, 188. To 
dreſs endive the Spaniſh way, 


343+ | 
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Fairy butter, how to make, 280. 
Fax ck, to farce eels, with white 
ſauce, 180. To farce eggs, 200. 
A farce meagre cabbage, 204. 
To farce cucumbers, 205. 
FasT, a number of good diſhes for 
a faſt dinner, 146, 
"LCs Fz- 
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FeBRUARY, fruits laſ ing then, 325 

FELTFARE, how to chuſe, 322. 

FenneL, how to pickle, 267. 

Fix x, how to be prepared for roaſt- 

ing or boiling 1. 

Fis u, how to dreſs 118, 243. To 
make fiſh ſauce, with lobſters, 

ib. Strong fiſh gravy, 122. To 
dreſs little fiſh, 171. Flat fiſh, 
178. Salt fiſh, ib. Collar of 
fiſh in ragco, like a breaſt of 
veal collared, 184, To make a 
ſalt ſh pye, 225. To make a 
carp pye, 226, To make a 
ſoal pye, 1b. Eel pye, 227. To 
make-a flounder pye, ib. Sal- 
mon pye, ib. Lobſter pye, 228. 
Muſſel pye, ib. To collar ſal- 
mon, ib. To collar eels, 229. 
To pickle or bake herrings, ib. 
To pickle or bake mackrel to 
keep all the year, ib. To ſouſe 
mackrel, 230. To pot a lob- 
Ker, ib. To pot eels, 231. To 
pot lampreys, ib. To pot charrs, 
ib. To pot a pike, ib. To pot 
ſalmon, two ways, 232. To 
boil a plaiſe or flounder, 235. 
To make fiſh ſauce to keep the 
whole year, 241. How to Like 
fiſh, 243. The proper ſeaſon 
for fiſh, 323, 324. How to 
chuſe fiſh, 324. To make fiſh 

ſties the Italian way, 342. 
he manner of dreſſing various 

ſorts of dried fiſh, 379. 

FLoAaT1xG ifland, how to make, 
290. 

FLogEND INE. how to make a 
cheeſe curd florendine, 222. To 

make a florendine of oranges or 
apples, 223. 

FLoux haſty pudding, how to 
make, 154. To make a flour 
pudding, 212. 


FLoynpex, how to make a floyn- 


a tongue, 43. 


4.1 


der pye, 227. How to boil floun, 
ders, 215, To chuſe flounders, 


325. 


F.owsrs, how to make conſerve 


of any ſort of flowers, 303, Can- 
dy any ſort of flowers, 305. 


Fi.ummEtRyY, how to make hartſ. 


horn flummery, 287. To make 
oat meal flummery, ib. French 
ummery, 289. 


Fool, how to make an orange fool, 
153 


To make a Weſtminſter 
fool, ib. A gooſeberry fool, ib. 


Fog ck, how to make force meat 


balls, 21. To force a leg of 
lamb, 31. To force a large fowl, 
32. To force the inſide of a ſur- 
loin of beef, 34. The infide of 
a rump of beef, ib. Tongue 
and udder forced, 42. To force 
To force a fowl, 
71. To force cocks-combs, 
107. Forced cabbage, 112. 
Forced ſavoys, 113. Forced cu- 
cumbers, ib, To force aſpara- 
gus in French rolls, 195. 


Fow 1. s, of different kinds, how to 


roaſt, 5, 14, Sauce for fowls, 
ib. 18, 121. How to boil fowls, 
8, How to roaſt a fowl, pheaſant 
faſhion, 11. How. to force a 
large fowl, 32. To ſtew a fowl, 
ib. To ſtew a fowl in ſellery 
ſauce, 68. The German way of 
dreſſing fowls, 69. To dress a 
fowl to perfection, 70. To ſtew 
white fowl brown the nice way, 
ib. Fowl a la braiſe, 71. To 
force a f,wl, ib. To roaſt a 
fowl with cheſnuts, 72. How to 
marinate fowls, 75, To dreſs a 
cold.fowl, 114. Io make a fowl 
pye, 246. To pot fowls, 251. 


Fraze, how to make apple frazes, 


159. How to make an almond , 
fraze, ib. 


Frgnca 


FrencH beans, how to dreſs, 17. 
To ragoo French beans, 189, 
196. To make a French barley 


adding, 211. A harrico of 

French beans, 246. How to 
pickle French beans, 264, How 
to make French biſcuits, 270, 
French bread, 297. French flum- 
mery, 289, How to keep French 
beans all the year, 310. To 
dreſs carrots and French beans 
the Dutch way, 343. Chickens 
dreſſed the French way, 370. 

FRICASE Y, how to make a brown 
fricaſey, 22. A white fricaſey, 
2:, 24. To fricaſey chickens, 
rabbits, veal, lamb, &c. 23. 
Rabbits; lamb, ſweetbreads or 
tripe, 24. Another way to fri- 
caſey tripe, ib. A fricaſey of 
pigeons, 25. A fricaſey of lamb- 
ſtones and ſweet-breads, 26. A 
fricaſey of neats tongues, 42. 
To fricaſey ox-palates, 43. 'To 
fricaſey cod, 170. To fricaſey 
cod ſounds, 176. To fricaſey ſcir- 
rets, 189. A fricaſey of artichoke- 
bottoms, 191. A white fricaſey 
of muſhrooms, ib. 

FgIT TER Ss, how to make haſty frit- 
ters, 156. Fine fritters, two ways, 
ib. Apple fritters, ib. Curd frit- 
ters, 157. Fritters royal, ib. 
Skirret fritters, ib. White frit- 
ters, ib. Water fritters, 158. Sy- 
ringed fritters, ib. To make 
vine-leave fritters, ib, Clary frit- 
ters, 159. Spaniſh fritters, 368. 

Fg urs, the ſeveral ſeaſons for, 3 25. 

Fey, how to fry tripe, 25. Beef- 
ſteaks, two ways, 38. A loin 
of lamb, 51. Sauſages, 113. 
Cold veal, 114. To make fry'd 
toaſts, 166. To fry carp, 167, 
Tench, 168. Herrings, 174. 

To fry eels, 179. Chardoons 
fry'd and þutter'd, 190. To fry 


od 


artichokes, 191. Potatoes, 193. 
Eggs as round as balls, 201, 
Fry d ſellery, 205. Cauliflowerg 
fry'd, 206. Fry'd ſmelts, 213. 
FuR Mir, art to make, 154. 


GarDEn, directions concerning 
garden things, 11. The produce 
of the kitchen and fruit garden, 
in different ſeaſons of the year, 
325, 328. | 

Gian, how to make raſpberry 
glam, 286. „ 

GeER kiss, how to pickle, 162. 

G1BLETs, how to ſtew, 8 3. Ano- 
ther way to ſtew giblets, 84, 
How to make a giblet pye, 137. 

GINGERBREAD Cakes, how to 
make, 273. How to make gin- 
gerbread, 274. 

GoLD LACE, how to clean, 365. 

GoLDEN-PIPPINS, how to pickle, 
268. | 

Goop-weETTSs, how to chuſe, 322. 

Goos, how to roaſt, 5, 6, 81. A 
mock gooſe, how prepared, 3. 
Sauce fer a gooſe, 5, Sauce 
for a boiled gooſe, g. How to 
dreſs a gooſe with onions, or 
cabbage, 81. To dreſs a green 
gooſe, 82, To dry a med ib. 
To dreſs a gooſe in ragoo, ib. 
A gooſe a la mode, 83, To 
make a gooſe pye, 140. To 
make a pudding with the blood 
of a gooſe, 250. How to chuſe 
a tame, wild, or bran gooſe, 321, 

GoosEBERRY, how to make a 
gooleberry fool, 153. A gooſe- 
berry pye, 225. How to make it 
red, ib. Cuſtards good with it,ib, 
Gooſeberry cream, 285. Gooſe- 
berry wine, 292. How to pre- 
ſerve gooſeberries whole with- 
out ſtoning, 305. How to keep 
green gooſeberries till Chriſtmas, 
301, To keep red gooſeberries, 


311. 


wafers, 348. 
GraiLinG, a fiſh, to chuſe 324. 
G&ares, how to pickle, 267. 
GRATEFUL, how to make a grate- 

ful pudding, 213. 


Gravy, how to make good and 


cheap gravy, Pref. iii. How to 

w mutton, or beef, or veal 
gravy, 18. To make gravy for 
a turkey, or any fort of fowl, ib. 


Another direction to make gravy, 


19. To make gravy for ſoops, 
&c. ib. To make gravy for 
white ſauce, 121. Gravy for a 
turkey, fowl, or ragoo, ib. Gra- 
vy for a fowl when you have 
no meat nor gravy ready made, 
1b. Mutton or veal gravy, 122. 
Strong fiſh gravy, ib. A good 
pay ſoop, 123, 243. 
rown gravy, 189. 
GxEE xs, directions for dreſling,15. 
GRE EN-GAGEs, how to candy, 333. 
GRILL, how to grill ſhrimps, 193. 
Gurk, how to make water-gruel, 
237. 
GuLL, how to chuſe, 322. 


Happocks, how to broil, 171. To 
broil haddocks when they are in 
high ſeaſon, 176. How to dreſs 
Scotch haddocks, 178. Had- 
docks after the Spaniſh way, 
341. Minced haddock, after 
the Dutch way, ib. To dreſs 
haddocks the Jews way, ib. 

Hass, Scotch, to make, 376. 
To make it ſweet with fruit, ib. 

Hau, the abſurdity of making the 
eſſence of ham; a ſauce to one 
diſh, Pref. 11. How to boil a ham, 
8. To dreſs a ham a la braiſe, 
59. To roaſt a ham or gammon. 
60, To make eſſence of ham, 
102, 104. To make a ham-pye, 


136. Veal hams, 257. Beef 


r 
311. How to make gooſeberry 


Good 


hams, ib. Mutton hams, 258. 
Pork hams, ib. To chuſe Weſt. 
phalia hams, 319, 320. Farther 
directions as to pickling hams, 
339. 21 

HamBuRGH . how to 
make, 370. A turkey ſtuffed af- 
ter the Hamburgh way, ib. 

Harp dumplings, how to make, 
two ways, 221. 

Hair to preſerve and make it 
grow thick, 382. 

Hake, to roaſt a hare, 6, 13, 97. 
Different ſorts of ſauce for a 
hare, 7, To keep hares ſweet, 
or make them freſh when they 
ſtink, 10. To dreſs a jugged 
hare, 97. To ſcare a hare, ib. 
To ftew a hare, 98. A hare ci- 
vet, ib. To — a hare, 323. 

HaRRIcO of French beans, how to 
make, 246. 

HaxzTsSHORN jelly, to make, 285. 
To make a hartſhorn flummery, 
two ways, 287. 

Hasn, how to haſh a calf's head, 
26. A calf's head white, 27. 
A mutton haſh, 47. To haſh 
cold mutton, 115. Mutton like 
veniſon, ib. 

HasTyY pudding, how to make a 
flour haſty pudding, 154. An 
oat-meal haſty pudding, 75 A 
fine haſty pudding, ib. ity 
fritters, 150, 

He aRTBURN, a powder for, 383. 

HEeaTH-POULTS, to chuſe, 322. 
To chuſe heathcock and hen, ib. 

He DGE-HOG, how to make, three 
ways, 164, 105, 288. 

Hen, how to chuſe, 321. 

Herrincs, how to broil, 174. To 
fry herrings, ib. To dreſs her- 
rings and cabbage, ib. A her- 
ring pye, 227. To pickle or 
bake herrings, 229. To chuſe 
herrings, 324. Pickled and 2 | 

er- 


I N D E. X. 32 
herrings, 325. Dried herrings, LAB, how to roaſt, 2. To boil 


how to dreſs, 380. 
HopGe-PoDGE, how to make, 127. 
Hocs feet and ears, how to ragoo, 

25, Hogs ears forced, 107. 

Almond hogs puddings, three 

ways, 248, 249. Hogs puddings 

with currants, 249. The ſeveral 
arts of a hog, 317. Parts of a 

Met hog, 318. 

Hox EY-couB, how to make a le- 

moned honey-comb, 352. 
HYsSTERICAL water, to make, 314 


JaxvaARY, fruits then laſting, 325. 

Icz, how to ice a great cake, 272. 
To make ice cream, 332. 

TeLLY, how to make iſinglaſs jelly, 
238. Jelly of cream, 282. Hartſ- 
horn jelly, 285. A ribband jelly, 
ib. Calves feet jelly, 286. Cur- 
rant jelly, ib. A turkey, &c. in 
jelly, 333 

Ix pia pickle, how to make, 334. 

Irs wien, how to make an Ipſwich 

_ almond pudding, 216. 

IRon-MoLDs, how to take out of 
linen, 334. How to keep iron 
from ruſting, 366. 

Is1NnGcLAss jelly, how to make, 
238. 

IsLaxD, how to make the floating- 
iſland, 290. 


ITai1ian, how to make an Italian | 


pudding, 211. 
Juc6, to dreſs a jugg'd hare, 97. 
Jury, the product of the kitchen 
and fruit garden this month, 326. 
JumBaLLs, how to make, 109. 
Jux k, the product of kitchen and 
fruit garden 2 month, 3 26. 


Kickxshaws, how to make, 163. 
KiDnEY-BEANS, See BEANS. 
Kxors, a fiſh, how to chuſe, 322. 


Ls r, gold or filver, how to clean, 
-- "06 


houſe-lamb, 8. To roaſt houſe- 
lamb, 13. How to fricaſey lamb, 
24. To fricaſey lamb-ſtones and 
ſweetbreads, 26. To dreſs a 
lamb's head, 28. To force a 
leg of lamb, 31. To boil a le 
of lamb, ib. How to bake lam 
and rice, 50. A forced leg of 
lamb, ib. To fry a loin of lamb, 
51. Another way of frying a 
neck or loin of lamb, ib. A ra- 
oo of lamb, c2. To ſtew a 
famb's head, ib. To make a 
very ſine ſweet lamb pye, 134. 
The ſeveral parts of houſe lamb, 
317. Proper ſeaſons for houſe 
and graſs lamb, ib. How to 
chuſe lamb, 318. 

LAurR ETS, how to dreſs, 179. To 
fry lampreys, ib. To pot lam- 
preys, 231. 

LAREks, ſauce for, 5. Directions for 
roaſting larks, 14. How to dreſs 
larks, 96. To dreſs larks pear 
faſhion, 97. To chuſe larks, 322. 

LEMON ſauce for boiled fowl, how 
to make, 69. To make lemon 
tarts, 145. To pickle lemons, 
266. To make lemon cheeſe- 
cakes, two ways, 279: To make 
lemon cream, two ways, 281. 
How to keep lemons, two ways, 
311. To make a lemoned ho- 
ney-comb, 352. A lemon tower 
or pudding, 357. To make the 
clear lemon cream, ib. 

LETTUCE-STALKs, to dry them, 
344. 

3 how to chuſe, 324. 

Liu Es, how to pickle, _ 

Lixc, how to chuſe, 324. 

Linen, how to take iron molds 
out of, 334. 

Lir-sAL vB, a fine one, 383. 


LIVERS, how to dreſs livers with 


muſhroom ſauce, 69. A 8 
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ef livers, 111. A liver pudding 
boiled, 245. ; 

Loar, how to make buttered 
loaves, 191. To make a boiled 
loaf, 215. 

LoBsTEss, how to butter lobſters, 
two ways, 185. How to roalt 
lobſters, 186. To make a lob» 
ſter pye, 228. To pot a lobſter, 
230 To * lobſters, 325. 

Mackkzooxs, how to make, 276. 

MackakEL, how to boil, 172. To 
broil mackrel whole, 74, To 
pickle or bake mackrel to keep 
all the year, 229. To ſouſe 
mackre}, 230. Jo pickle mac- 
krel, called caveach, 259. To 
chuſe mackrel, 324. Mackrel 
dreſſed the Italian way, 343. 
The way of curing mackrel, 381. 
To dreſs cured mackrel, ib. 

Manp-Doc, two cures for the bite 
of, 328, 329. 

MaDe-DISHES, 21, 103. Rules to 
be obſerved in all made-diſhes, 
102. A pretty made-difh, 162. 

Mablix-cAxk Es, how to make, 276 

Maip, directions to the houſe- 
maid, 330. 

Marc, fruits then laſting, 325. 

MaxLE, a fiſh, how to chuſe, 322. 

MARMALADE of oranges, how to 
make, zol. To make white 
marmal:d&%,zb. Red marmalade, 
302, Marmalade of eggs the 
Jews way, 345. Marmglade of 
cherries, 35 3. Of quince white, 
354 | 

Mazzow, how to make a marrow 
pudding, 131. 

Ma xv, the product of the kitchen 


and fruit garden this month, 326. 


Map, how to make, 352, To 
make white mead, 374. ; 
Meat, bow to keep meat hot, 14. 
To prevent its ſticking to the 


bottom of the pot, 48. To pre. 
ſerve ſalt meat, 339. 

Mix, how to make rice milk, 153. 
Artificial aſſes milk, 239. Cows 
milk next to aſſes milk, ib. To 

make milk water, 316, 373, 
Milk ſoop the Dutch way, 342. 

Mirz pudding, to make, 209. 

Mixce-P1Es, the beſt way to make 
them, 142. To make Lent 
mince-pies, 228. | 

Misr, how to diſtil mint, 314, 

MooxshixE, how to make, 289. 

Murr ins, how to make, 298. 

MuLlBERRIEs, how to make a 
pudding of, 220. 3 

MusnhRoous, how to make muſh- 
room ſauce for white fowls of all 
ſorts, 67. For white fowls boil- 
ed, ib. Jo make a white fricaſey 
of muſhrooms, 191. To rapoo 
muſhrooms, 198. To pickle 
muſhrooms for the ſea, 241. To 
make muſhroom powder, 242, 
To keep muſhrooms without 
pickle, ib. To pickle muſt» 
rooms white, 266. To make 
pickle for muſhrooms, ib. 312. 
To raiſe muſhrooms, 372. 

Musstt, how to make muſſel 
ſoop, 149. To ſtew or drefs 
muſſels, three ways, 187. To. 
make a muſſel pye, 228, To 
pickle muſſels, 269. 

Murro, how to roaſt mutton, 2. 
12, I he ſaddle and chine of mut- 
ton, what, 2. The time requir- 
ed for roaſt ing the ſeveral pieces 
of mutton, 12. Jo roaſt mut- 
ton veniſon faſhion, 10. To 

draw mutton gravy, 18. To ra- 
goo a leg of mutton, 22. To 

collar a breaſt of mutton, 31. 

Another way to dreſs a breaſt of 

mutton, ib, To dreſs a leg of 

mutton a la royale, 44. A leg 

of mutton a la hautgout, ib. 10 

roaſt 

p 
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roaſt a leg of mutton with oy- 
ſters, 45. To roaſt a leg of mut- 
ton with cockles, ib. A ſhoul- 
der of mutton in epigram, ib. 
A harrico of mutton, ib. To 
French a hind ſaddle of mutton, 
ib, Another French way called, 
St. Menehout, 46. To make 
a mutton haſh, 47, A ſecond 
way to roaſt a leg of mutton, 
with oylters, ib. To dreſs a leg 
of mutton to eat like veniſon, 
48. To dreſs mutton the Tur- 
kiſh way, ib. A ſhoulder of mut- 
ton with a ragoo of turnips, 1b. 
To ſtuff a leg or ſhoulder of mut- 
ton, 49. Baked mutton chops, 
50, To boil a leg of mutton 
like veniſon, 65. Mutton chops 
in diſguiſe, 73. Mutton ke- 
bobed, 100, To dreſs a neck 
of mutton called the haſty diſh, 
ib. To haſh cold mutton, 115. 
To haſh mutton like veniſon, 
ib. To make mutton gravy, 
122. Mutton broth, 126. Mut- 
ton pye, 136. Mutton broth 
for the ſick, 233. To make 
it for very weak people, ib. 
To make mutton hams, 258. 
How to chuſe mutton, 318. 


Nacra nuns, how to pickle, 

265. 

Nox folk dumplings, how to 
make, 221.- 

NorTn, lady, her way of jarring 
cherries, 300. 

Novem, the product of the 
kitchen and fruit-garden this 
month, 328, 

Nuxs-CaxE, how to make, 273. 


OaT.pudding, how to bake, 130. 
245. Oatmeal haſty-pudding, 
how to make, 155. Oatmeal 
pudding, 206, 245. Oatmeal 


flummery, 287. Oat-cakes, 298, 

OcrosE x, the product of the 
kitchen and fruit garden this 
month, 327. 


Oliv, how to make an olive 


Pye, 135 
Ox10Ns, how to make a ragoo of 


onions, 110, An onion ſoop, 
148. An onjon pye, 224. Io 
pickle onions, 265, 312. To 
make onion ſoop the Spaniſh 
way, 342. | 
Orance, how to make orange 
tarts, 145. Orange fool, 153, 
Orange puddings four ways, 207, 
208. An orangeado pye, 224. 
Orange butter, 280. Orange 
cream, 282. Orange wine, 291, 
To make orange wine with rats 
ſins, ib. Orange marmalade, 


301, 355 How to reſerve 
oranges whole, 302. Io make 
orange wafers, 351. Orange 


cakes, ib. Orange loaves, 340. 
Orange biſcuits, 364. 

OrToLans, how to dreſs, 96. 

Oven for baking, how to be built, 
300. 

Ox, how to bake an ox's head, 20, 
To ſtew ox palates, 22, Jo 
fricaſey ox palates, 43. To 
roaſt ox palates, ib, To pickle 
ox palates, 108. Ox palates 
baked, 118. How to make 
gravy of ox kidneys, 121. Ox 
cheek pye, 139. 

OxrorDd, how to make an Ox- 
ford pudding, 133. 

OrysTzrs, how to make à ragon 
of, 110. To make mock oyiter 
ſauce, either for turkies or fowls 

| boiled, 67. To make an oyſler 

ſoop, 150. Oyſter fauce, 171, 
To make collops of oyiters, 1*6, 
To ragoo oyſters, 188, To make 
oyſter loaves, 195, How tg 
pickle oyſters, 209. . 
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; P. 
Paco-Litta, or Indian pickle, 
how to make, 377. 


Paix Perbvu, how to make, 163. 


Pana ba, how to make, 320. 
PaxcAkkEs, how to make, 159. 


To make fine pancakes, four 


ways, 160. Rice pancakes, 161, 

_ ParsLEey, how to diſtil, 314. 

Parsntes, how to drefs, 16. How 
to ſtew, 195. To maſh, ib. 

PaxTRIDGE, fauce for partridge, 
15, Directions for maſhing par- 
tridges, 14, 91. To boll par- 
tridges, 91. To dreſs partridges 
a la braiſe, 92. To make par- 
tridge pains, ib. The French 
way of dreſſing partridges, 103. 
Another way to boil partridges, 
235. How to chuſe a partridge, 
cock or hen, 322. 

PasT1E, how to make little paſties, 
117. To make petit paſties for 
garniſhing of diſhes, ib. How 
to make veniſon paſty, 140. 
To make paſty of a loin of mut- 
ton, 141. 

PeacHes, to pickle, 263. How 
to make ſyrup of peach bloſſoms 
304. How to preſerve peaches 
two ways, 307. 
peaches, 347. 

PEARL, to make ſugar of pearl, 
346. 

Pears, how to ſtew, 161. To ftew 
pears in a ſaucepan, 162. To 
New pears purple, ib. How to 
make pear pudding, 220. Pear 
pye, 225, To keep pear plumbs 
far tarts or pies, 311. How to 
dry pears without ſugar, 344. 
To dry pear plumbs, 359. 

Pas E, how to ſtew peaſe and let- 
tuce, 111. How to make a green 
peaſe ſoop, 124. A white peaſe 
ſoop, twoways, i 25. Howto make 


peaſe ſoop for a faſt-dinner, 146. 


PE:.Low, how to make it the In- 


PennyY-ROYAL, how to diſtil, 311, 
PePPsR cakes, how to make, 274. 
PHEasSAnTs may be larded, 11, 


P1iCKLE, to pickle ox palates, 108. 


How to dry 
. gerkins, 262. To pickle large 


To make a green peaſe ſoop for 
ditto, two ways, 147. How to 
make peaſe porridge, 152. T9 
dreſs peaſe Frangoiſe, 203. Green 
peaſe with cream, 204. To make 
peaſe pudding, 246. To keep 
green peaſe till —— 
376. Another way to preſerve 
green peaſe, ib. To ſtew green 
peaſe the Jews way, 341. A 
Spaniſh peaſe ſoop, 342, An. 
other way to dreſs peaſe, 343. 


dian way, 101. Another way 
to make a pellow, 102. 


To roaſt pheaſants, 93. To 
ſtew pheaſants, ib. To dreſs 
a pheaſant a la braiſe, 94. To 
boil a pheaſant, ib. To chaſe 
a cock or hen pheaſant, 322. 
To chuſe pheaſant poults, ib. 


To pickle pork, 256. A pickle 
for pork which is to be eat ſoon, 
257. To pickle mackrel, called 
caveach, 259. To pickle wal- 
nuts green, 60, To pickle 
walnuts white, ib. To pickle 
walnuts black, 261. To pickle 


cucumbers in ſlices, ib. To 
ickle aſparagus, 263. To pic- 
le peaches, ib. To pickle 
raddiſh pods, 264. To pickle 
French beans, ib. To pickle 
cauliflowers, ibid. To pickle 
beet-root, 365. To pickle 
white plumbs, ib. To pickle 
nectarines and apricots, ibid. 
To pickle onions, ib. To- 
pickle lemons, 266. To pickle 
muſhrooms white, ibid. To 
make pickle for muſhrooms, ib. 
To pickle codlings, 267. To 

pickle 
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pickle red currants, ib. To 
pickle fennel, ib, To pickle 
rapes, ib. To pickle bar- 
Ferries, 268. To pickle red 
cabbage, ib. To pickle gol- 
den pippins, ib. To pickle 
ſtertion buds and limes, 269. 
To pickle oyſters, cockles, and 
muſſels, ib. To pickle young 
ſuckers, or young artichokes, ib, 
To pickle artichoke bottoms, 
270. To pickle ſamphire, ib. 
To pickle elder ſhoots in imita- 
tion of bamboo, ib. Rules to 
be obſerved in pickling, 271. 
To pickle ſmelts, 308. Fur- 
ther directions in pickling, 339. 
To make a pickle for fine pur- 
ple cabbage, 372. To make 
pacolilla, or Indian pickle, 377. 
To pickle a buttock of beef, 
82. | 
W directions for roaſting 
pidgeons, 6, 8, 14. To broil 
pidgeons, 6. To make a fri- 
caſey of pidgeons, 25. To boil 
pidgeons, = To a la daube 
pidgeons, ibid. Pidgeons ou 
poir, 86. Pidgeons ſtoved, ib. 
Pidgeons ſur tout, ib. Pid- 
geons in compote, with white 
ſauce, 87. To make a French 
pupton of pidgeons, iv. Pid- 
geons boiled with rice, ibid. 
Pidgeons tranſmogrified, 88, 
Pidgeons in fricandos, ib. 'To 
roaſt pidgeons with a farce, ib. 
To dreſs pidgeons a ſoleil, 89. 
Pidgeons in a hole, ib. Pid- 
geons in pimlico, ib. To 
jug pidgeons, ib. To ſtew 
pidge ns, 9o. To dreſs cold 
pidgeons, 114. To make a pid- 


geon pye, 137. To boil pid- 


geons for the ſick, 235. To 
pot pidgeons, 251. J chuſe 
pidgeons, 322. To fricaſey 


Ss . 


pidgeons the Italian way, 369. 


Pies, how to make a very fine 


ſweet lamb or vcal pye, 134. 
To make a pretty ſweet lamb or 
veal pye, ib. A favory veal 
pye, ib. A ſavory lamb or veal 
pye, 135. A calf*s-foot pye, ib. 
An olive pye, ib. How to ſea- 
ſon an egg pye, 136. Lo make 
a mutton pye, ib. To make 
a beef ſteak pye, ibid. To 
make a ham pye, ib. How to 
make a pidgeon pye, 137. Ta 
make a giblet pye, ib. To 
make a duck pye, ib. To 
make a chicken pye, 138. To 
make a Cheſhire pork pye, ib. 
A Devonſhire ſquab pye, ib. 
Ari ox-cheek pye, ibid. A 
Shropſhire pye, ib. A York- 


ſhire Chriſtmas pye, ibid. A 


goole pye, 140. A calf's-head 
Pye, 141. The beſt way to 
make mince pies, 142. To 
make cruſts for great pies, 145. 
To make an artichoke pye, 223. 
A ſweet egg pye, ib. A po- 
tatoe pye, 224. An onion pye, 
ib. An orangeado pye, ib. 
A skirret pye, ib. An apple 
pye, 225. A cherry pye, ib. 
A plumb pye, ib. A gooſe- 
berry pye, ib. A falt fiſh pye, 
ibid. A carp pye, 226. A 
ſoal pye, ibid. An eel pye, 
227. A herring pye, ib. A 
ſalmon pye, ibid. A lobſter 
pye, 228. A muſſel pye, ibid. 
To make Lent mince pies, ib. 
A fowl pye, 246. A Cheſhire 
pork pye for ſea, 247. To 
make fiſh pies the Spaniſh way, 
345. | 
. to roaſt, 3, 13. Sauce 
for a roaſted pig, ib. Different 
ſorts of ſauce for pig, 4. To 
roaſt the hind quarter of a pig 
lamb 


FM OB: ©. 


lamb faſhion, ib. How to bake 
a pig, ib. To dreſs pigs pet 
toes, 47. Various ways of dreſ- 
ſing a pig, Co, 61. A pig in 
jelly, 62. A pig the French 
way, ib. A pig au pere-douillet, 
ib, A pig matelote, 63. A pig 
like a far Ac ib. To dreſs a 
pig with the hair on, ib. A 
pig with the ſkin on, 64. How 
to collar a pig, 254. 

Pics, how to drels a pike, 120. 
75. To pot a pike, 231. To 
chuſe pike, 324. 

Piprixs whole, how to ſtew, 162. 
How to preſerve pippins in jelly 

49. To preſerve pippins in 
ices, 361. 


Pirn, to make a pith pudding, 130. 


Plc u, to make plague water, 
318. A receipt againſt the 
plague, 329. 

Pais E, to boil plaiſe, 235. How 

to chuſe plaiſe, 325. 

PLovers, to dreſs them ſeveral 
ways, 96. To chuſe plovers, 322. 

Prums, to make plumb porridge 
for Chriſtmas, 122. A boiled 
plumb pudding, 131. Plumb 
porridge, 154. Plumb gruel, 
ib. A white pear plumb pud- 
ding, 218, 220. To pickle 
white plumbs, 265, To make 
little plumb cakes, 278. To 
preſerve the large green plumbs, 
307. To keep pear plumbs for 
tatts or plies, 311. To dry 


plumbs, 346. How to preſerve 


lumbs green, 354. To pre- 
erve white pear plumbs, 358. 
PockET-$09P, how io make, 127. 
Porr water cordial, how to make, 
74. 

205 2 how - » roaſt the different 
pieces of, 3,12. Gravy or ſauces 
for pork, 3. To boil pickled 
potk, 20, To ſtuff a chine of 


pork, 60, To dreſs loin of pork 
with onions, 101. To preſerve 
or pickle pigs feet and ears, 108, 
A Cheſhire pork pye, 138. Pork 
broth, 234. Pork pudding, 244, 
A Cheſhire pork pye for ſea, 247. 
To pres pork, 256. Pork 
which is to be eaten ſoon, 257, 
Pork hams, 258. The ſeaſon 
for potk, 318. To chuſe pork, 
319. 

PorRiDce, how to make plumb 
E for Chriſtmas, 122. 

eaſe porridge, 152. Plumb 
porridge or barley gruel, 154. 

PoRTABLE ſoop, how to make, 128 

PorTuG alcake$how to make, 274 

Poss Er, how to make a ſack po. 
ſet, three ways, 155. 

PoTaToes, ſeveral ways of dreſ- 
ſing potatoes, 16. To make po- 
tatoe cakes, 192. Potatoe pud- 
ding, ſeveral ways, 193, 206, 
207, Potatoes like a collar of 
veal or mutton, 193. To broll 
potatoes. ib, To fry potatoes, 
ib. Maſh'd potatoes, ib. A po- 
tatoe pye, 224. 

Por, how to pot a lobſter, 23o. 
Eels, 231, Lampreys, ib. Charrs, 
ib. A pike, ib. Salmon, two 
ways, 232. Pigeons, 251. A cold 
tongue, beef, or veniſon, 252. 
Veniſon, ib. A tongue, ib. A 
fine way to pot a tongue, 253. 
To pot beef like veniſon, ib. 
Cheſhire cheeſe, 254. To fave 
potted birds, 259. 

PoTTact, brown, how to make, 
374. To make white barley pot- 
tage with a chicken in the mid- 
dle, 375. 

PouLTzy, directions concerning 

roaſting poultry, 14. Seaſons for 
different kinds of poultry, 320- 
321. How to chuſe poultry, 
321. 

PowDERs 


Powpts ſweet, how to make for 
cloaths, 366. 

Pa awns, how to ſtew, 186. How 
to chooſe prawns, 325. 

Pa ESER VE, how to preſerve cocks- 
combs, 107 To preſerve or 
pickle pigs feet and ears, 108. 
To preſerve apricots, 304, 348. 
Damſons whole, 30 & Gooſe- 
berries whole, 16. hite wal- 
nuts, 306. Green walnuts, 
ib. Large green plumbs, 307. 
Peaches, two ways, ib. Arti- 
chokes all the year, 309, French 
beans all the year, 310. Green 
peaſe till Chriſtmas, ib. Another 
way to preſerve green peaſe, ib. 
Green gooſeberries till Chriſt- 
mas, ib. Red gooſeberries, 311. 
Walnuts all the year, ib. Le- 
mons, two ways, ib. White 
bullice, pear plumbs, or dam- 
ſons, &c. for tarts or pies, ib. 
358. To preſerve artichokes 
the Spaniſh way, 344. Pippinsin 


jelly, 349. White quinces whole, 


351. Apricots or plumbs green, 
354. Cherries, ib. 359. Bar- 
berries, 355. White pear plumbs, 
358. Currants, ib. Raſpberries, 
ib. Pippins in ſlices, 361. The 
Jews way of preſerving falmon, 
and all ſorts of fiſh, 376. To 
preſerve tripe to go to the Eait- 
Indies, 379, 

Prune pudding, to make, 220. 
PuppinG, how to bakean oat pud- 
ding, 130. How to make a 
calf's foot pudding, ib. A pith 
pudding, ib. A marrow pud- 
ding, 131. A boiled ſewet pud- 
ding, ib, A boiled plumb pud- 
ding, ib. A Yorkſhire pudding, 
ib. A ſteak pudding, 132, A ver- 
micella pudding with marrow, 
ib. An Oxford pudding, 133. 
Rules to be obſerved in making 


I 


puddings, &c. 133. How to 
make pretty almond puddings, 
166. An oatmeal- pudding, 206. 
A potatoe,pudding, three ways, 
ib. 207. An orange pudding, 
four ways, ib. 208. A lemon 
pudding, 208. An almond pud- 
ding, ib. How to boil an al- 


mond pudding, 209. A ſagoe 


pudding, ib. A millet pudding, 
ib. A carrot pudding, two ways, 
ib. 210. Jo make a cowſlip 
pudding, ib. A quince apricot, 
or white pear plumb pudding, 
ib. A pearl barley pudding, ib. 
A French barley pudding, 211. 
An apple pudding, ib. An Ita- 
lian pudding, ib. A rice pud- 
ding, three ways, ib. 212. To 
boil a cuſtard pudding, ib. A 
flour pudding, ib. A batter 
pudding, 213. A batter pud- 
ding without eggs, ib. A grate- 
ful pudding, ib. A bread pud- 
ding, ib. A fine bread pudding, 
214. An ordinary bread pud- 
ding, ib. A baked bread pud- 
ding, ib. A cheſnut pudding, 
215. A fine plain baked pud- 
ding, ib. Pretty little cheeſe- 
curd pudding, ib. An apricot 
pudding, 216. The Ipſwich 
almond pudding, ib. A ver- 
micella pudding, ib. To mak 
puddings for little diſhes, 217. 
A ſweetmeat pudding, ib. A 
fine plain pudding, ib. A rata- 
fia pudding, 218. A bread and 
butter pudding, ib. A boiled 
rice pudding, ib, A cheap rice 
— ib. A cheap plain rice 
pudding, 219. A cheap baked 
rice pudding, ib. A ſpinach 
pudding, ib, A quaking pud- 
ding, ib. A cream pudding, 
220. A ſpoonful pudding, ib. 
To make a prune pudding, | 
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An apple pudding, 220. A pork Rapisy pods, to pickle, 264. 
or beef, &c. pudding, 244. A RaGo0, how to ragooa leg of mut. 


rice pudding, ib. A fewet pud- 
ding, 245. A liver pudding boil- 
ed, ib. An oatmeal pudding, ib. 
To bake an oatmeal pudding, 
ib. To bake a rice pudding, 
ib. To make a peaſe pudding, 
246. Almond hogs puddings, 
three ways, 248, 249. Hogs 
uddings with currants, 249. 
Black padd1::gs, ib. A pudding 
with the blood of a gouſe:, 250. 
To make Engliſh Jews puddings 
for ſixpence 375. Carolina rice 
pudding, 383. Sz 
PuFr-PASTE, how to make, 145. 
PuLLeTs, how to dreſs pullets a 
la Sante Menehout, 72. 
 PueToN, how to make a pupton 
N of apples, 161. 
Pyz. See Pix. 


Q-ixce, to make a quince pud- 
Jing. 210. Quince wine, 293. 
To pieſerve red quinces whole, 
303 To make jelly for quin- 
ces, ib. To make ſyrup of 
quinces, 304. Quince cakes, 
307. To preſerve white quin: es 
whole, 351. lo make marma- 
lade of quinces white, 354. 

Quiee of paper paacakes, how to 
mate, 100. 

R 


RA,, ſauce fo; kolled rabbits,g. 
How to roaſt rabbits, 11. Sauce 
for roaſted rabbits, ib. How to 
roaſt a rabbit hare faſh on, ib. 
To fricaſey rabbits, 23, To 
dreſs Portugueſe rabbits, 98. 
Rabbits ſurpriſe, ib. To boil 
radbits, 99, 231. To dreſs rab- 
bits in caſſerols. 99. To make 
a Scotch rabbit, 190. A Welch 

rabbit, ib. An Engliſh rabbit, 


two ways, ib. To chuſe rab-. 


bits, 223. 
4 


ton, 22, Hogs feet and ears, 
25. A neck of veal, 28. A 
breaſt of veal, two ways, 29. 
A piece of beef, 33. Cucum- 
bers, 109. Oyſters, 110, 188. 
Aſparagus, 110. Livers, 111. 
Cauliflowers, ib. Gravy for a 
ragoo, 121. To ragoo endive, 
188. French beans, 189, 196. 
Ragoo of beans with a force, 
196. Beans ragoo'd with a cab- 
bage, 197. Beans ragoo'd with 
parſnips, ib. Beans ragoo'd with 
potatoes, ib. To ragoo ſellery, 
198. Muſhrooms, ib. A m. 
goo of eggs, 199. Beans in 1. 
goo, 202. 

RalsiN wine, how to make, 291, 
380. 

KR RY, to make raſpberry 
giam, 285. Raſpberry wine, 
294. To preſerve raſpbertes, 
358- 

13 how to make a rata 
pudding, 218. To make rata- 
ſia cream, 283. | 

Rep marmalade, to make, 302. 

RiBBAND jelly, to make, 285. 

Rice, how to boil, 101. How 
to make a rice ſoop, 151, A 
rice white-pot, 152. Rice milk, 
153. Rice pancakes, 161. A 
rice pudding, four ways, 211, 
212, 244. A boiled rice pud- 
divg, 218. A cheap rice pud- 
ding, ib. Tomake a cheap plain 
rice pudding, 219. To make a 
cheap baked rice pudding, ib. 
A rice pudding baked, 245 · 

Ricnu, Mr, a diſh of mutton con- 
trived by him, 100. | 

RoasTinG, directions for, 1, 12» 
15. To roaſt beef, 2, 12. Mut- 
ton, ib. Lamb, 2. Houſe lamb, 
13. Veal, 2, 13. Pork, 3,13. A 

| | mY 
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pig, ib. The hind quarter of a 
pig lamb faſhion, 4. Geele, 
turkies, &c. 5, 6, 13. Wood- 
cocks and ſnipes, 6, 14 A 
hare, 6, 13. To roaſt veniſon, 
10. Mutton venifon faſhion, 
ib. To roaſt a tongue or adder, 
11. Rabbits, ib, To roaſt a 
rabbit hare faſhion, ib. To roaſt 
a fowl pheaſant faſhion, ib. 
Fowls, 14. Tame and wild 
ducks, teal, wigeons, woodcocks, 
ſnipes, partridges, and larks, ib. 
To roaſt a turkey the genteel 
way, 32. Ox-palates, 43. A 
leg of mutton with oyſters, 45. 
A leg of mutton with cockles, 
ib. A p'g with the hair on, 63. 
A pig with the ſkin on, 64. To 
roalt tripe, 66. A turkey, ib. 
To roaſt a fowl with cheſnuts, 72. 
Chickens roaſted with forcemeat 
and cucumbers, 74. Directions 
for roaſting a gooſe, 8 1. A green 
gooſe, 82. lo roaſt pigeons, 
84, To roaſt pigeons with a 
farce, 88. To roaſt acalt's liver, 
91, Partridges, ib, Pheaſants, 
93. Snipes or woodcocks, 94. 
Jo roaſt a cod's head, 168, A 


piece of freſh ſturgeon, 180. A 


fillet or collar of ſturgeon, 181. 
To roaſt lobſters, 185. 

Roors, directions for drefling 
them, 13. 

Ross, how to make conſerve of 

red roſes, 303. To make fyrup 

of roſes, ib. To didil red roſe- 
buds, 314. 

Rory al fritters, howto make, 157. 

Rors and Reirs, Lincolnſhire 
birds, how to dreſs, 96. To 
chuſe ruffs, 322. 

8. 

Sack poſſet, how to make, three 
ways, 155. To make ſachcream 
uke butter, 361. * 


SAFFRON cake, how to make, 272, 

Sacco pudding, how to make, 
209. To boil ſagoe, 237. 

SALAMONGUNDY, how to make, 
three ways, 116, 117 Tomake 
ſalamongundy for a middle diſh 

at ſupper, 103. 

SALLAD, how to dreſs brockely in 
ſallad, 192. Jo raiſe a ſallad 
in two hours at the fire, 313. 

Sa Luo, how to broil, 171, 173. 
To diefs a jole of pickled ſal- 
mon, ib. To bake ſalmon, ib. To 
dreſs ſalmon au court Bouillon, 
177. Salmon a la braiſe, ib. 
Salmon in caſes, 178. To make 
a ſalmon pye, 227. To collar 
ſalmon, 228, 255. To chuſe 


ſalmon, 324. Pickled ſalmon, 


325. The Jews way of preſerv- 
ing ſalmon, 278. Dried ſalmon, 
how to dreſs, 380. 

SALOP, how to boil, 237. 

SAMPHIRE, how to pickle, 270, 

SALT, What kind beſt for preſerv- 
ing meat or butter, 330. 

SATTINS, White or flowered filks, 
with gold and filver in them, 
how to clean, 366. 

Savce, how to make a rich and 
cheap ſauce, Pref. ii. How to 
make different ſorts of ſauce for 
Pig, 4. Sauce for a gooſe, 5, 
A turkey, ib. Fowls, ib, Ducks, 
ib. Pheaſants and Partridges, 
ib. Larks, ib. Different forts 
of ſauce for a hare, 7. Directi- 

ons concerning the ſauce for 
ſteaks, 8. Sauce for a boiled 
turkey, 9. A boiled gooſe, ib, 
Boiled ducks or rabbits, ib. Dit- 
ferent ſorts of ſauce tor veniſon, 
10. Oyſter ſauce either for tur- 
kies or fowls boiled, 67. Muſh- 
room ſauce for white fowls of all 
forts, ib. Muſhroom ſauce for 
white fowls boiled, ib, Sellery 
Dd 2 ſauce 
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Sauce either ſor roaſted or boiled 


fow!s, turkies, partridges, or 
any other game, ib. Brown ſel- 

. lery ſauce, ib. Egg ſauce for 
roalled chickens, ib Shalot 
ſauce for roaſted fowls, ib. Sha- 
lot ſauce for a ſcrag of mutton 
boiled, 9. To dreis livers with 
muſhroom ſauce, ib. To make 
a pretty little ſauce, ib. Lemon 
ſauce for boiled fowls, ib. Sauce 
for a brace ot partridges, phea- 

ſants, or avy thing you pleaſe, 
106. Fiſh ſauce with lobſter, 
118. Shrimp ſauce, 119. Oyſ- 
ter ſauce, ib. Anchovy ſauce, 
ib. Gravy for white ſauce, 121. 
Fiſh ſauce to keep the whole 
year, 241. \ 

SausAaGes, how tofry, 113. To 
make fine ſauſages, 250. Com- 
mon ſauſages, 251. Bolognia 
ſauſages, ib Hamburgh ſauſa- 
ges, 370. Saulages after the 
German way, ib. 

Savors forced and ſtewed, how to 
dreſs, 113 

Scare, how to ſcare a hare, 97. 

Scare, how to make a ſcate ſoop, 
150. To crimp ſcate, 182. To 
fricaſey ſcate white, ib. To fri- 
caſey it brown, ib. To chuſe 
ſcate 324. 

SCOLLOPE, how to ſtew, 187, 

$corcn, how to dreſs Scotch col- 
lops, 21. To dreſs white Scotch 
collops, ib. Scotch collops a la 
Frangris, 55. Scotch collops 
larded, 56. To do them white, 
ib. Scotch chickens, 77. Scotch 
barley broth, 126. To make a 
Scotch rabbit, 190. The Scotch 
way to make a pudding with the 
blood of a — og 280. To make 
a Scotch haggaſs, 376. 
make it ſweet with fruit, ib. 

SEED-CAKE,how to make, 272,27 3> 


Io 
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SELLERY-SAUCE, how to 
for roaſted or boiled fowls, tur. 
kies, partridges, or any other 
game, 67. To make brown ſel. 
lery ſauce, 68. To ragoo ſellery 
198. Fry'd ſellery, 205. Sellery 
with cream, 206. 

SEPTEMBER, the product of the 
kitchen and fruit garden this 
month, 327. 

SEWET, to make a boiled ſewet 
pudding, 133. Sewet dump- 
lings, 133. | 

SHAD, how to chuſe, 324. 

SHALoOT, to make ſhalot ſauce for 
roaſted fowls, 68, For a ſcrap 
of mutton boiled, 69. | 

SHEEP, to bake a ſheep's head, 28, 
To dreſs ſheeps rumps with rice, 
49. The different parts of a 
ſheep, 317. 

SHREWSBURY - CAKES, how to 
make, 276. | 

SHR1MP ſauce, how to make, 119. 
To broil ſhrimps, 171. To ſtew 
ſhrimps, 186. To grill ſhrimps, 
193. To dreſs butter'd ſhrimps, 
194. To chuſe ſhrimps, 325. 

SHROPSHIRE Pye, to make, 139. 

SILKS, directions for them, 233. 

SILKS, how to clean, 366. See 
SATTIN. | 

SILVER-LACE, how to clean, 365. 

SK1RRET, to make fſkirret fritters, 
157. To fricaſey ſkirrets, 189. 
To make a ſkirret pye, 224. 

SLIP-COAT Cheeſe, to make, YER 

SMELTS, how to pickle, 308. Io 
fry ſmelts, 21 3. Tochuſe ſmelts, 
324. 

Sui Es, how to roaſt, 14, 94. T0 
dreſs ſnipes in a ſurtout, Ws. To 
boil ſnipes, ib. To ch 2 ni , 
332 

SNOW-BALLs, Carolina, how t0 
. 

SoALs, how to fricaſey ſoals _ 


* 
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183. To fricaſey foals brown, 
ib. To boil foals, 184. To 
make a foal pye, 226. To chuſe 
foals 324. | 
Sooy, howto make a crawfiſh ſoop, 
123, 148. A good gravy ſoop, 
123, 243. A green peaſe ſoop, 
124. A white peaſe ſoop two 
ways, 125. A cheſnut ſoop, 
ibid. Pocket ſoop, 127, Por- 
table ſoop, 128. Rules to- be 
obſerved in making ſoops, 129. 
To make peaſe ſoop, 146, 243. 
A green peaſe ſooptwo ways, 147. 
To make ſoop meagre, ibid. 
An onion ſoop, 148. An eel 
ſoop, ibid. A muſſel ſoop, 149. 
A ſcate or thornback ſoop, 150. 
An oyſter ſoop, ibid. An al- 
mond ſoop, ibid. A rice ſoop,. 
151. A barley ſoop, ibid. A 
turnip ſoop, ibid. An egg ſoop, 
152. To make Spaniſh ſoop, 
344» a 
SokREL, to dreſs with eggs, 191. 
SOUR CROUT, how to make, 376. 
Spanisn fritters, to make, 368. 
SpinAcHh, how to drels, 15, 194. 
| To dreſs ftewed ſpinach and 
eggs, 194. How to boil ſpinach 
when you have not room on the 
fire to do it by itfelf, ib. How 
to make a ſpinach pudding, 219. 
$po0xFUL pudd ng, how to make, 
$96": 
STaG's HEART WATER, how to 
make, 372. | 
STEAKS, how to broil, 7. Direc- 
tions concerning the ſauce for 
ſteaks, 8. How to makea ſteak 
pudding, 132. Beef ſteaks after 
the French way, 369. 
Sr, how to keep from ruſting, 
366. | 
STEEPLE cream, to make, 281. 
STERT1ON buds, to pickle, 269. 
STEW, how to ſte ox: palates, 22. 


33 
To ftew tripe, 25. To ſtew a 
turkey or fowl, 32. To ſtew a 


knuckle of veal two ways, 33. 
Beef ſteaks, 38. To ſtew a 
rump of beef two ways, 40. A 
rump of beef or the briſcuit, the 
French way, 41. Beef gobbets, 
ib. Neats tongues whole, 43. 
A lamb or calt's head, 5 2. A 
turkey or fowl, in ſellery ſauce, 
68. A turkey brown two ways, 
70. A pretty way of ſtewing 
chickens, 76. To ſtew chickens, 
78. Giblets two ways, 83, 84. 
To ſtew pigeons, 90. A ſtewed 
pheaſant, 93. A harte, 98. To 
ſtew cucumbers, 109, 195, 205. 
Stewed peaſe and lettuce, 111. 
To ſtew red cabbage, 112. 
Savoys forced and ſtewed, 113. 
To ftew pears, 161. To ftew 
pears in a ſauce-pan, 162. To 
ſtew pears purple, ibid. Pip- 
pins whole, ib. A brace of 
carp, 166, To ſtew cod, 169. 
Eels, 175. To ftew eels, with 
broth, ib. To flew prawns, 
ſhrimps, or craw fiſh, 186. To 
ſtew muſſels three ways, 187, 
Scollops, ib. To ſtew ſpinach 
and eggs, 194. To ſtew par- 
ſnips, 195. 

STILL, how to uſe the ordinary 
ſtill, 313. 

STOCK-F1SH, to dreſs, 379, 380. 

STUFF, to (tuff a leg or ſhoulder 
of mutton, 49, To ſtuff a chine 
of pork, 60. 

STURGEON, how to roaſt a piece of 
freſh ſturgeon, 180. To roaſt a 
fillet or collar of ſturgeon, 181. 
To boil ſturgeon, ib. How to 
chuſe ſturgeon, 324. | 

SUCKERS, to pickle, 269, 312. 

SUGAR OF PEARL, how to make, 
349. To clarify ſugar after the 
Spaniſh way, 369, 


Su x: 
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Svsrtir water, to make, 315. 

SWEETBREADS, how to fricaſey. 24. 
Sweetbreads of veal a la Dau- 
phine, 57. Another way to dreſs 
ſweetbreads, 58. 

SwEETMEAT pudding, how to 
make, 217. 

SYLLABUBs, to make, 284. To 
make everlaſting ſyllabubs, ib. 
Fine ſyllabubs from the cow, 288. 

SYRINGED fritters, to make, 151. 

SYRuPofroſes, how to make, 303. 
How to make ſyrup of citron, 
304. To make ſyrup of clove 
gilliflowers, ib. To make ſyrup 
of peach bloſſoms, ib, To make 
ſyrup of quinces, ibid. 

T 


TaxsEx, to make a tanſey two 
ways, 164. To makea water 
tanſey, 203. A bean tanſey, ib. 

Tas rs, how to make different forts 
of tarts, 144 To make palte 
for tarts two ways, ibid. 

Trat, bow to roaſt, 14. 

Taxcn, how to. fry, 168. 
chuſe tench, 324. 

TrorNnBack ſoop, how to make, 
150. 
white; 182. Todoit brown, 1b. 
To chuſe thornback, 324. 

TY rvusn, how to chuſe, 322. 

Tarxusn, how to make a liquor for 
a child that has the thruſh, 240. 

ToasT, to make fried toaſts, 166. 

To x GE, how toboil, 8, To roaſt, 
11. To dreſs a tongue and ud- 
der forced, 42. Lo fricaſey 
neats tongues, ibid, To force 
a neats tongue, 43. To ſtew 
neats tongues whole, ibid. To 
pot a cold tongue, 252. To 

pot tongues, ibid. A fine way 
to pot a tongue, 253. 'Topic- 
kle tongues, 339. 

Tour, how to make a tort, 142. 
To maketort de moy, 143. To 
make a buttered tort, 289. 


To 


To fricaley thornback 


Ta ACE water, how to make, 
I 

Tair rx, how to makeatrifle, Be, 

Tait, how to fricaſey, 24. To 
fry tripe, 25. To few tripe, ib. 
To roall tripe, 66. To preſerve 
tripe to go to the Eaſt Indies, 
379. 

1 how to chuſe, 324. 

TRUFFLEs and MoxELs, good in 
ſauces and ſoops, 22. How to 
uſe them, ibid. 

TuRBurT, how to boil, 172. 
How to bake a turbut, ibid. To 
chuſe a turbut, 324. a 

Tux k EV, how to roaſt, 5, 13, 66. 
Sauce for a turkey, 5, 18, 67, 
121, Sauce fora boiled turkey, 
9. Turkies may be larded, 11. 
To roaſt a turkey the genteel 
way, 32, To ſtew a turkey, ib. 
To ſtew a turkey in ſellery ſauce, 
68. To dreſs a turkey or fowl 
to perfection, 70. To ſtew a 
turkey brown two ways, ibid. 
To ſouſe a turkey in imitation of 
ſturgeon, 256. To chuſe a cock 
or hen turkey or turkey poults, 
321. A turkey, &c. in jelly, 
333- A turkey ſtuffed after the 
Hamburgh way, 370. Chickens 
and turkies the Dutch way, 371. 

Trzrnwies, how to dreſs, 16. How 
to make turnip ſoop, 151. How 
to mike tumip wine, 294. 

Tux rr, how to dreſs a turtle the 
Weſt India way, 331. To dreſs 
a mock turtle, 340. 

ö | 

Varnisn yellow, how to make, 
50 . A pretty varniſh to colour 
little baſkets, bowls, or any board 
where nothing hot is ſet on, ibid. 

UoppzR, how to roaſt, 11. 

VEAL, how to roaſt, 2, 13. To 
draw veal gravy, 18. To dreſs 


a fillet of veal with collops, 21. 
To fricaſey veal, 23. Tv ragoo 
* 


1 


a neck of veal, 28. To ragoo a 
brealt of veal, 2g. To dreſs a 
breaſt of veal in hodge-podge, 
ibid. To collar a breaſt of veal, 
30. To ſtew a knuckle of veal, 
To dreſs veal olives, 37. 
To dreſs a ſhoulder of veal with 
a ragoo of turnips, 49. To dreſs 
veal a la Bourgeoiſe, 53. A diſ- 
guiſed leg of veal and bacon, ib. 
To make a pillaw of veal, ibid. 
To dreſs bombarded veal, 5 4. 
To make veal rolls, ibid. To 
make olives of veal the French 
way, 55. To make a ſavory 
diſh of veal, ibid. Tomake veal 
blanquets, 56. A ſhoulder of 
veal ala Remontoiſe, ibid. To 
dreſs ſweetbreads of veal a la 
Dauphine, 57. How to mince 
veal, 114. 'To fry cold veal, ib, 
To toſs up cold veal white, ibid. 
To make a florendine of veal, 
115. To make veal gravy, 122. 
To make a very fine ſweet veal 
Pye, 134. Two other ways to 
make a veal pye, ib. 135. To boil 
a ſcrag of veal, 233. To mince 
veal for ſick or weak people, 
235. Tocollar a breaſt of veal, 
254.. How to make veal hams, 
257, To chuſe veal, 318. 
VENISsON, how to roaſt, 10. Dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſaueę for veniſon, 
ibid. How to keep veniſon 
ſweet, and make it freſh when 
it flinks, ibid. To make a 
pretty diſh of a breaſt of veaiſon, 
64. To boil a haunch or neck 
of veniſon, 65, To haſh veni- 
fon, 115, To make a veniſon 
p ity, 143. To make ſea veni- 
fon, 247. To pot veniſon, 252. 
To chuſe veniſon, 319, 320. 
The ſeaſon for veniſon, 320. 
VermicELLa, how to make, 308. 
How to make a vermicella pud- 


ding, 216. Tomake a vermi- 
cella pudding with marrow, 132. 
Vixeg-LEAVEs fritters; how to 
make, 158. 
VintGaAR, how to make, 312. 
UxBR1DGE cakes, how made, 353- 


W. 

WäarkERs, how to make fruit wafers 
of codlings, plumbs, &c. 347. 
To make white wafers, ibid. 
To make brown wafers, ibid. 
To make gooſeberry wafers, 
349, Orange waters, 351. 
Fruit wafers, 355. 

WALnUTs, how to pickle green, 

260, 312. How to pickle them 
white, ibid. To pickle them 
black, 261. How to preſerve 
white walnuts, 306. To pre- 
ſerve walnuts green, ibid. How 
to keep walnuts all the year, 
311. How to make walnut 
water, 313. 

WaTER, how to make water frit- 
ters, 158. To make water- 
ſokey, 175, To make a water 
tanſey, 203, To make chicken 
water, 236. To make water 
gruel, 238, Buttered water, 
238. Seed water, ibid. Barley 
water, 239. Walnut water, 313. 
Treacle water, 314. Black cherry 
water, ibid. Hylterical water, ib. 
Red-roſe water, 315. Surfeit 
water, ibid. Milk water, 316, 
373. The ſtag's heart water, 
372 Angelica water, 373. 
Cordial poppy water, 374. | 

WeaveRs fiſh, how to broil, 172. 

Wels rabbits, how to make, 190. 


Wes rTuiNs TER fool, how to make, 


I53. 
W See Hams, 
Wir cream, how to make, 284. 
To make whipt fyllabobs, ibid. 
Wuirro r, howto make, 152. 10 
make 
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make a rice white- pot. ibid. 
To make white: fritters, 157. 
A white pear plumb pudding, 
210. White marmalade, 301. 


White ears, hdw to chuſe, 312. 


WrrrTinGs, how to boil, 171. 

How to chuſe, 324. 

W1czons, how to roaſt, 14. To 
boil, 96. 

Wies, how to make very 
277. To make light wigs, ib 
Another way to make 
wigs, 355- 


\WiLD-rowL, how to broil, 172. 


Wine, how to make raiſin wine, 
291, 350. To make elder wine, 
ibid. To make orange wine, 
ibid. Orange wine with raiſins, 
ibid. Elder flower wine, 292. 
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Gooſeberry wine, ibid. Currant 
wine, ibid. Cherry wine 293. 
Birch wine, ibid. Quince wine, 
ibid. Cowſlip wine, 294. Tur- 
nip wine, ibid. Raſpberry wine, 
ibid. Blackberry wine, 350. 
Woobcocks, how to roaſt, 6, 14, 
4. Woodcocks in a ſurtout, 95. 
o boil woodcocks, ibid. To 
chuſe woodcocks, 322. 
* 


YeasT dumplings, how to make, 
221. To preſerve yeaſt for 
ſeveral months, 299. 

YELLOW VARNISH, to make, 365. 

YoRK$SHIRE pudding, how tomake, 
131. To make a Yorkſhire 
Chriſtmas pye, 139. Yorkſhire, 
why famous for hams, 258. 


. 
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Voyage to Liſbon, 38. 


Life of Jonathan Wild the Great, 3 8. 
Dramatic Works, 3 vol. Containing twenty-two Comedies and 


Farces, 18 8. 


Miſcellanies in Proſe and Verſe, 3 vol. 15s. T | 
The above written by the late Henry Fielding, Eſq; 


The Rambler, 4 vol. 128. 


The Adventurer, 4 vol. 128. 
Thomſon's Works, 4 vol. 12 8. 


N. B. The Se a:0xs may be had alone, 35. 
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